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For Anthony M. Pasquariello 


Cited with frequency in the bibliography, but not included 
among our contributors, is Anthony M. Pasquariello. The omission of 
his name from our table of contents is an intentional one, because this 
collection of essays has been conceived as a tribute on his retirement to 
a friend and colleague who has dedicated his scholarly life to the study 
of Spanish theater and to sharing his knowledge and enthusiasm with 
others. His student editions, published in the 1950s and 1960s, of 
plays by Lépez Rubio, Mihura, and Sastre were instrumental in 
introducing those playwrights to American Hispanists and in 
promoting an awareness in this country of contemporary Spain’s rich 
theater tradition. Professor Pasquariello’s pioneering work has 
provided a guide to all of us interested in the Spanish stage, but, more 
importantly, he has personally encouraged younger scholars in all 
areas of Hispanic literature, devoting his time generously, providing 
advice in the field of his expertise. 


Professor Pasquariello received his Ph.D. from the University of 
Michigan in 1950 and taught at that institution until 1958. His 
research and publication in Spanish theater has been constant over 
the years in spite of his service as Department Head at the other three 
universities where he has taught: The University of Colorado (1958- 
1964), The Pennsylvania State University (1964-1969), and the 
University of Illinois (1969-1985). In 1972 the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese honored him by electing him its 
president. We congratulate Anthony M. Pasquariello--perceptive 
critic, delightful colleague, and a warm and loyal human being--on his 
achievements and hope that the coming years will be both happy and 
fruitful. 


M.T.H. and P.Z. 
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ANTHONY M. PASQUARIELLO, to whom this book is 
affectionately dedicated. 
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PREFACE 


Spain has one of the richest theater traditions of any country in 
the world. The Golden Age of Spanish arts and letters, the age of 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderén, of El Greco, Velazquez, and 
Murillo, saw the creation of a classical theater that lasted over one 
hundred years, from approximately 1580 to 1700. The vigor of Spain’s 
classical drama may be explained by its truly national or collective 
spirit as well as by the rich variety of its thematics and techniques. 
The dramas of Lope de Vega (called by Cervantes "the prodigy of 
nature" and undoubtedly the world’s most prolific improvisor of plays) 
evince a fusion of art and life that continues to be a hallmark of 
Spanish creativity. 


Histories of world theater generally recognize the Spanish 
Golden Age--along with Ancient Greece, Elizabethan England, and 
Seventeenth Century France--as being one of the four most important 
flourishings of drama in the Western world. Over the intervening 
centuries, a number of Spain’s playwrights--notably Nobel Prize 
winners José Echegaray and Jacinto Benavente and the Civil War 
martyr Federico Garcia Lorca--have achieved international fame. In 
the contemporary period, such dramatists as Antonio Buero-Vallejo, 
Alfonso Sastre, and Miguel Mihura have generated considerable 
enthusiasm, as well as abundant scholarly activity, among American 
Hispanists, who have prepared text editions of many of their plays and 
taught them in Spanish literature courses. Indeed several postwar 
playwrights, harshly censored during the Franco regime, for years 
were better known in classrooms in the United States than in their 
own country. Unfortunately, however, this Spanish theater remains 
virtually unknown to the general public and to theater professionals in 
the English-speaking world. The major reason is undoubtedly the 
relative lack of good translations, a situation which is recently being 
remedied, as a glance at our bibliography will show. 


The purpose of this collection of essays is to introduce to the 
non-Hispanist the wide variety of talented playwrights offered by 
postwar Spain. The contributors include both Hispanists who are 
specialists in Spanish theater and theater specialists who have a 
particular interest in Spain. Attempting to strike a balance between 
- depth and breadth, we present a series of perspectives covering the 
last forty years but focusing especially on the 1970s and 1980s. Those 
sections of the book that cover the latest developments will, we hope, 
also be of interest to the specialist since little criticism yet exists in 
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this area in either Spanish or English. ‘we 


The essays presented here include both overviews of particular 
tendencies and more detailed analyses of individual playwrights. The 
introductory chapter traces major developments during and after the 
Franco years. Recognizing the recent rediscovery of an earlier 
generation of dramatists whose plays were initially prohibited 
following the Civil War, one of the chapters establishes the growing 
importance of Valle-Inclain’s theater today, more than fifty years after 
his death. Other essays review important currents of comedy, 
_ psychological drama, and historical drama, discuss recent avant-garde 
playwrights and the activities of independent, experimental theater 
troupes, and consider the explosion of pornography that occurred once 
the prohibitions of the Franco era were lifted. 


From the many contemporary dramatists who might have been 
chosen for separate studies, we have selected five: Buero-Vallejo, 
generally considered the most important playwright in postwar Spain; 
Sastre, his nation’s foremost drama theorist; Fernando Arrabal, 
internationally known playwright whose Spanish roots have often been 
overlooked because of his long residence in France; Antonio Gala, the 
most commercially successful serious dramatist in Spain today; and 
Francisco Nieva, an avant-garde author who has achieved national 
recognition as a major figure in the Spanish theater for his work as 
stage designer and director as well as for his original plays. 


Although the perspectives taken by the various essayists vary, 
the studies included here collectively place the contemporary Spanish 
theater into the context of international currents and emphasize the 
Spanish plays as theater to be staged rather than as literature. The 
Gala study is the only one to focus exclusively on the text, but its 
careful reading of the philosophical underpinning of works that 
initially attract attention for their surface humor would doubtless be of 
great value to any potential director. 


In the body of the text, English translations are provided for 
Spanish play titles. In cases where there is a published translation, 
the English title appears in italics. Where an unpublished translation 
exists, that title is used in preference to a literal translation of the 
Spanish. Because readers may choose to read individual chapters out 
of order, both Spanish titles and English equivalents are given at the 
first reference within each section of the book. 


The selected bibliography that concludes this volume clearly 
indicates a growing interest in Spanish theater among American 
scholars. The list of studies that have been published in English and 
of translations of contemporary plays from Spain, published and 
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unpublished, that now exist is an encouraging one. Several of these 
translations have recently been staged professionally in this country. 


M.T.H. and P.Z. 
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CHAPTER 1 
IS THERE LIFE AFTER LORCA? 


Martha T. Halsey and Phyllis Zatlin 


The outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 1936 and the ensuing 
triumph of Francisco Franco in many ways marked the end of an era. 
In the first third of the twentieth century, perhaps to a greater extent 
than any other period of Spain’s history except the Golden Age of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Pyrenees ceased to be an 
- impenetrable barrier between the Iberian Peninsula and the non- 
Hispanic world. In art, music, theater, film, philosophy, and 
literature, Spanish culture transcended national and _ linguistic 
boundaries, entering into and indeed influencing the European 
mainstream. Pablo Picasso, Salvador Dalf, Manuel de Falla, Pablo 
Casals, Luis Bufiuel, José Ortega y Gasset, Miguel de Unamuno, Pio 
Baroja, Nobel Prize winners Jacinto Benavente and Juan Ramén 
Jiménez. . .the list of notable figures is by no means a short one. By 
the 1930s it included a brilliant young poet and dramatist whose tragic 
assassination in August 1936 has come to symbolize Spain’s civil strife 
and the resultant suppression of freedom, both political and 
intellectual, by a fascist regime. 


The death of Federico Garcia Lorca (1898-1936) in the early 
weeks of the Civil War was perhaps the single atrocity that attracted 
the greatest international attention, but it was not the only tragedy to 
leave a lasting mark on the development of Spanish culture in general 
and Spanish theater in particular. Other playwrights, too, disappeared 
from their homeland, either through death or exile. Unamuno (1864- 
1936) and Ramon del Valle-Incldn (1866-1936), innovative and 
multifaceted writers of an older generation, died of natural causes; 
their legacy to the Spanish stage was to be largely silenced for many 
years to come. 


Poets Antonio Machado (1875-1939) and Miguel Hernandez 
(1910-1942), whose dramatic works might have contributed to the 
renovation of Spanish theater associated with Lorca, were not to have 
that opportunity. Machado died in exile in France and the younger 
poet died in prison of tuberculosis. Alejandro Casona (pseudonym of 
Alejandro Rodriguez Alvarez, 1903-1965) fled to Mexico and then 
Argentina, where he first staged most of his works. His La dama del 
alba (The Lady of the Dawn), 1944; La barca sin pescador (The Boat 
without a Fisherman), 1945; and Los drboles mueren de pie (Trees Die 
Standing), 1949, classic pieces in European and Latin American 
repertory, were not known to Madrid playgoers until the 1960s. Other 
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political exiles, such as Max Aub (1903-1972) and Raf#el Alberti (b. 
1902), who ultimately took refuge in Mexico and Italy, respectively, 
have yet to achieve the significant place in Spanish theater that some 
critics feel they deserve. 


Writers of many nations have expressed eloquently the tragedy 
of the Spanish Civil War and the resultant dispersion of Spain’s 
intellectuals, but none has written more movingly than the poet Leén 
Felipe (1884-1968), who died in exile himself in Mexico City. 


There are two Spains: that of the soldier and that 

of the poet. The fratricidal sword and the vagabond song. 
There are two Spains and a single song. And this is the 
song of the vagabond poet: 


Franco, the property is yours, 

the house, 

the horse, 

and the pistol. 

The ancient voice of the land is mine. 
You have kept everything and left me 
naked, wandering 

the earth. .. 

But I leave you mute. . .mute! 

and how will you harvest the wheat 
and keep the fire burning 

if I have taken away the song? 


Given the tragic reality of the death or exile of many of Spain’s 
greatest talents, the devastation caused by the war itself, and the 
years of political repression that followed, it is no wonder that the 
Iberian nation became the subject of a new Black Legend, no less 
misleading than the one to which the treatment of the Indians in the 
New World gave rise in the seventeenth century. The curtain of 
silence that came to separate Spanish culture from that of the rest of 
the world in the postwar period, overlooking the emergence of new 
voices, including voices of protest, assumed a uniform mediocrity and a 
uniform political stance, just as the earlier legend, overlooking a rich 
linguistic, educational, and cultural legacy, assumed that Spain’s 
presence in the New World had been totally negative. Over the years, 
the silence has gradually been broken. Spanish poets, novelists, and 
dramatists, including those who have chosen to live in their native 
land, are widely known throughout the Spanish-speaking world and in 
other European countries. In the United States, however, particularly 
with respect to theater, the legend has persisted. Except for 
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Hispanists, American scholars and theatergoers are virtually 
unfamiliar with any Spanish playwright since Lorca. Fernando 
Arrabal (b. 1932) has achieved an international reputation, but he has 
doubtless done so because of his longtime residence in France. Even 
knowledgeable theater specialists tend to forget that he is Spanish, not 
French, in spite of his return to Spanish themes throughout his career, 
including the recent The Red Madonna, or A Damsel for a Gorilla, 
which had its world premier at INTAR in New York City in 1986. 


Although the Spanish stage has been subject to the same kinds 
of financial and cultural crises that have beset theater everywhere in 
the past five decades, it most assuredly did not die in 1936, contrary 
information in some American reference works notwithstanding. 
Madrid, traditional center of theater activities in Spain, continues to 
maintain a surprising number of playhouses for a city of three million 
people. In 1965 the capital had fourteen theaters devoted to serious 
drama and seven others specializing in light comedy or musical revues. 
By 1980, following a difficult period in which several playhouses were 
converted to other uses, the number of legitimate theaters had actually 
risen to twenty-four, while four other theaters continued to specialize 
in revues. It has been a constant lament of Spanish playwrights and 
critics that many of these theaters have preferred to stage foreign 
plays, and it is doubtless true that translations and adaptations, 
especially of light comedies, have been a staple fare. Indeed, the 
British bedroom farce Move Over, Mrs. Markham by Ray Cooney and 
John Chapman opened in Madrid in August 1972 and ran through part 
of 1983. Even if foreign works, including both serious drama and 
frivolous comedy, have been given more than their fair share of 
attention, hundreds of new Spanish plays, some of them written by 
authors not yet born when Lorca died, have been performed on the 
Madrid boards and have found their way to theaters throughout Spain 
and abroad. There has clearly been an imbalance in cultural trade 
between Spain and the English-speaking world, but there is no lack of 
theatrical exports from Spain to other countries. Virtually unknown in 
the United States, Casona and Antonio Buero-Vallejo (b. 1916) in 
particular are now as widely staged in Europe as Lorca. In 1980 and 
1981, for example, plays by Casona were performed in Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, and the Netherlands. 
- During the same two-year period, works by Buero were staged in 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, Hungary, 
Poland, Norway, Sweden, and Finland. 


The period immediately following the Civil War was, of course, 
not one in which original Spanish theater could be expected to flourish. 
The stage in the 1940s was dominated by foreign works and by 
Spanish dramatists who one way or another retreated to the past. 
Benavente (1866-1954), who chose to remain in Spain and make his 
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peace with the conservative regime, wrote a number ef new plays, but 
based on the same, by then outdated, formula of bourgeois realism that 
had characterized some of his commercial successes earlier in the 
century. José Maria Pemdn (1897-1981), articulate spokesman for 
traditional values, turned to history and myth for his inspiration. 
Other playwrights of lesser talent similarly avoided the present by 
poeticizing the past or more openly created propagandistic works 
heralding the triumph of Franco’s reactionary forces. It was not until 
1949, with the premiere of Buero-Vallejo’s Historia de una escalera 
(Story of a Stairway), that serious Spanish drama was to find a new 
voice and a vehicle for revealing contemporary reality. 


Buero-Vallejo, however, was not the ‘first new playwright to be 
staged in the postwar period; that distinction belongs to Victor Ruiz 
Iriarte (1912-1982). Nor does Story of a Stairway stand alone as an 
example of innovative Spanish theater. By the late 1940s and 
throughout the decade of the 50s, the Spanish stage was dominated by 
comedy, some of it trivial and eminently forgettable but much of it 
highly original and of lasting value. Although it has been a critical 
commonplace to label all of these works as “escapist” and therefore of 
no redeeming social or literary value, the plays of such authors as Ruiz 
Iriarte, Miguel Mihura (1905-1977), and José Lopez Rubio (b. 1903) 
should not be placed in a single category, either with respect to 
subgenre or quality. Their works range from farce to serious drama 
and from a reliance on the traditional bourgeois comedy of manners to 
experimentation with absurdist comedy, metatheater, and various 
forms of theatricalist staging. They owe a certain debt to the poetic 
theater of Casona and the absurdist comedy of Enrique Jardiel Poncela 
(1901-1952), but these plays properly should be placed in the context of 
international theater currents, not just Spanish ones. Mihura’s Tres 
sombreros de copa (Three Top Hats), written in 1932 but not staged 
until 1952, is clearly related to the European avant-garde and has 
been widely recognized as a precursor to the postwar theater of the 
absurd. Ruiz Iriarte and Lépez Rubio both wrote metatheatrical 
comedies that have points of contact with works of Nicolai Evreinov 
(1879-1953) and Luigi Pirandello (1867-1936), as well as the later 
pieces roses and piéces brillantes of Jean Anouilh (1910-1987). 
Similarly, the mystery farces of Mihura and Ruiz Iriarte from the 
1950s were doubtless inspired in part by Agatha Christie, five of whose 
plays were successfully staged in Madrid between 1954-55 and 1959- 
60. 


Although Ruiz Iriarte was to write serious dramas of social 
criticism in the 1960s, his early works not Surprisingly do tend to be 
"escapist" comedies. His El land6 de seis caballos (The Six-Horse 
Landau), 1950, is considered the prototype of the postwar Spanish 
comedies of theatricalized life, many of which fall within the mode of 
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Evreinov’s The Main Thing (known in Spain through the 1928 Azorin 
translation as Dr. Fregoli, or The Comedy of Happiness). The Spanish 
playgoer, seeking a momentary respite from painful political and 
economic reality, applauded poetic fantasy in the 1940s and 1950s just 
as Americans had flocked to Shirley Temple movies during the 
Depression. Always a satirist, however gentle, Ruiz Iriarte was not 
unaware of his middle-class audience’s desire to substitute illusion for 
reality. His more realistic comedies of the 1950s, such as Juego de 
nifios (Child’s Play), winner of the National Theater Prize for 1952, 
hold a mirror up to that very tendency and hence serve indirectly as a 
valuable social document. 


Critics of Spanish theater tend to lament the fact that many 
playgoers prefer comedy. They point out that by the 1960s Madrid 
audiences could be divided into four distinct but slightly overlapping 
groups: a popular audience that chose to attend vaudeville farces and 
musical revues; a large middle-class group that favored comedy, 
supporting not only Lépez Rubio, Mihura, and Ruiz Iriarte but 
providing for the enormous commercial success of the prolific Alfonso 
Paso (1926-1978); a more select but still largely middle-class audience 
that followed the theater of Buero-Vallejo and other serious 
dramatists; and an intellectual minority that sought out the 
experimental productions of independent theater troupes. The first 
two groups and the theater they prefer has generally been ignored by 
scholars and deplored by many critics and theater people in Spain. 
While Broadway and Hollywood actors combined forces a few years ago 
to pay homage to Neil Simon and thank him for keeping them all 
employed, no such tribute has ever been made to Paso for creating a 
one-man theatrical industry. Indeed, because he wrote so much of 
little literary merit, the fact that he also wrote some good plays and 
even experimental works has come to be forgotten. 


Comedy at its best transcends geographic and temporal barriers. 
Benavente’s most enduring contribution to international repertory is 
his classic farce Los intereses creados (The Bonds of Interest), 1907. 
Postwar Spanish comedies, especially those by Mihura and Paso, are 
still being staged regularly not only in Spain but throughout Europe 
and Latin America. Most of Pemdn’s serious works may be doomed to 

‘oblivion, but not so his witty comedy Las tres etcéteras de don Simon 
(Don Simon’s Three Etceteras), 1958. Similarly, it was the 
sentimental comedy, La visita que no toc6 el timbre (The Caller Who 
Didn’t Ring), 1949, of Joaquin Calvo-Sotelo (b. 1905) that ran in 
Rumania from 1975 to 1979 and in Argentina from 1979 to 1981, even 
‘though his serious drama of conscience La muralla (The Wall), 1954, 
was his greatest triumph on the Spanish stage. The international 
appeal of the Spanish comedies is further evidenced by the successful 
stagings in the United States of three Lépez Rubio plays in English 
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translation: The Blindfold, Flat Rock Playhouse, North Carolina, 
1977; The Other Shore, The Writers Theatre, New York City, 1984; In 
August We Play the Pyrenees, Shady Lane Playhouse, Illinois, 1986. 


Although the 1949-50 theater season in Madrid may be 
associated with a number of enduring comedies, unquestionably the 
premiere of greatest significance that year was Buero-Vallejo’s Story of 
a Stairway. Signaling a turning point on the postwar stage, it marked 
the new direction to be taken by a growing number of younger 
playwrights who felt an obligation to focus on the problems of 
contemporary society, especially their own. In contrast to the middle- 
class comedies of Ruiz Iriarte, Lépez Rubio, and others, Buero’s drama 
portrayed the working-class people of a dilapidated Madrid tenement. 
The single setting of the unchanging stairway symbolized the fate of 
three successive generations who remained trapped in the same 
wretched situation. Incorporating a tragic portrayal of human 
existence generally absent from twentieth-century Spanish theater, 
Story of a Stairway represented a passionate but lucid judgment on 
Spanish society of the period. Its impact has been compared to that 
produced in the United States by Tennessee Williams’ The Glass 
Menagerie, 1944, or Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman, 1949. 


When Story of a Stairway opened, its author was virtually 
unknown. After fighting on the Republican side in the Civil War, he 
had spent seven years in prison before being released only two years 
earlier. His play, submitted anonymously, had won Spain’s coveted 
and most prestigious theater award, the Lope de Vega Prize. Despite 
the hostility of critics who attacked his early works as pessimistic and 
even unpatriotic and despite problems caused by government censors, 
Buero was eventually to become Spain’s foremost contemporary 
playwright. For more than a decade his plays have been performed 
regularly in the Soviet Union, the German Democratic Republic, 
Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Finland, Norway, and 
other countries. He has won significant acclaim in Warsaw and 
Moscow; in the latter city, he continues to be the only Spanish 
playwright to be staged in his own lifetime. With the productions of 
his The Sleep of Reason in 1984 at Centre Stage in Baltimore and in 
1986 at the Wilma Theater in Philadelphia, Buero has also begun to 
reach the commercial American stage. In recognition of his 
outstanding achievement, in 1987 he became the first playwright to be 
awarded the Cervantes Prize, an honor frecquently referred to as the 
Nobel Prize of the Hispanic world. 


When Buero-Vallejo began his career, he expressed his view that 
the time had come for the theater to reflect the grave moment in 
history that Spaniards were then experiencing and that what Spain 
needed was a return to the tragic sense or spirit that had characterized 
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the most profound works of her art and literature throughout the ages: 
the paintings of Velazquez and José Gutiérrez Solana, the novel of 
Cervantes, the essays of Unamuno, and the dramas of Garcia Lorca. 
Buero pointed out that a courageous acceptance of the tragic had 
always been typical of the Spanish people. Some twenty-five years 
later, after the opening of La Fundacién (The Foundation) in 1974, 
critic Francisco Garcia Pavén was to declare that for the first time 
Spain had in Buero, a tragedian and tragedy. The critic added that 
perhaps the greatest tragedy of all--the Civil War--had to occur before 
that could happen. 


In his drama of the 1950s, Buero attempted to portray the 
tragedy of the individual and of society in a realistic mode that did not 
break radically with the tradition familiar to his audience. His works 
paved the way for a group of younger writers who came to be known as 
the Realistic Generation. The opening of Escuadra hacia la muerte 
(The Condemned Squad), 1953, only four years after Story of a 
Stairway, marked the beginning of the theatrical career of another 
realist, Alfonso Sastre (b. 1926), who joined Buero in calling for the 
creation of a new social drama. Sastre’s profound impact on the 
committed dramatists of the 1960s, however, may be attributed more 
to his theoretical writings than to his own plays. In 1950, rejecting the 
avant-garde techniques that had interested him earlier, he coauthored 
a manifiesto for a Theater of Social Agitation that would present works 
by contemporary European and American authors such as Miller, 
O’Neill, Sartre, and Brecht, thereby awakening Spain’s social 
conscience. In the manifiesto and in the first of his several books, 
Drama y sociedad (Drama and Society), 1956, Sastre, while eschewing 
propaganda or adhesion to any preconceived ideological stance or 
thesis, emphasized the social and political function of theater. He 
found its justification in the social purification of the spectators. 
Basing his theory of tragedy on Aristotle but merging the latter’s ideas 
with his own social and existential concerns, Sastre emphasized that 
catharsis should lead to a prepolitical state of emotion and awareness 
which would result in reparatory political action of the spectators’ own 
choosing. Preferring agitation over dogmatism, Sastre aimed at 
disturbing his audience. 


The Condemned Squad, performed by a university group in a 
public theater and shut down by the censor after only three 
performances, has been called the first existential cry for freedom on 
the postwar Spanish stage. An allegory of the human condition that 
recalls Sartre’s No Exit, Sastre’s tragedy deals with the problem of 
individual liberty and reflects the playwright’s disillusioned view of his 
own generation, condemned to the slaughterhouse by a probable 
atomic conflict. Closed by the censor because the army considered it 
an attack upon its own profession, The Condemned Squad obviously 
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represented a protest against the ideals of militarism, heroism, and 
the mysticism of death promoted by the Franco regime, as well as 
against the oppression of the Spanish people under a tyrannical 
system. 


Sastre followed The Condemned Squad with several dramas of 
social realism, which he called criminal investigations into the great 
social crimes and the collective suffering of his time. Although the 
playwright was to have problems with the censor throughout the 
Franco period, an occasional work, such as La mordaza (The Gag), 
1954, and La cornada (Death Thrust), 1960, was approved for 
professional productions. In the same year Death Thrust opened, 
Sastre launched a new movement known as the Realistic Theater 
Group, whose purpose was the theoretical and practical investigation 
of realism in its various forms. His own creative work now took the 
form of dramas of revolution, stressing the moral ambiguities of 
revolutinary action. One of these, Guillermo Tell tiene los ojos tristes 
(Sad Are the Eyes of William Tell), has become his most frequently 
staged play in several European countries. 


In the late 1950s, the theater of Buero-Vallejo also entered a 
new path. The opening of Un sofiador para un pueblo (A Dreamer for 
a People) in 1958 introduced to the Spanish stage a kind of historical 
theater that examined the past critically. For traditionalist authors 
earlier in the century, the history of Spain--surely as tragic as that of 
any nation on earth--had served as a pretext to defend and glorify 
dubious imperial and nationalistic ideals. Buero, however, turned to 
the past in a search for the roots of problems whose essence and reality 
continued into the present. The direction Buero indicated in 1958 has 
become a major current in contemporary Spanish theater, both of the 
so-called Realistic Generation that emerged in the 1960s and of a 
generation of younger writers. 


In A Dreamer for a People, Buero-Vallejo showed all the 
backwardness of Spain in the eighteenth century and the tragic 
struggle of Esquilache, the enlightened minister of Charles III, against 
the reactionaries who opposed needed reform. In Las Meninas, 1960, 
he pictured moral and economic decadence, as well as the pretense and 
hypocrisy, of the Empire under Philip IV--sad truths that Velazquez 
attempted to show in his famous painting. Buero’s drama ends with a 
tableau vivant of Velazquez’ masterpiece as the audience is immersed 
in the moment, both fleeting and eternal, that the painting presents. 
The play is thus a mirror through which Buero invited the spectators 
to enter the world of the seventeenth century and, at the same time, 
the Franco period. 


In both of these history plays, and in his subsequent ones, Buero 
intended to stimulate an awareness of the tragic sense of Spanish 
history. Their originality lay in the fact that he made historical 
distancing and emotive identification complementary functions of 
dramatic structure and established a dialectical synthesis between 
past and present. The end of the dramas was left open, for only the 
spectators could answer for the future. Each drama offered the 
possibility of hope for future generations, a tragic hope that embraced 
both faith and doubt. In words that surely referred to the Franco 
dictatorship, Buero’s Velazquez stated, "Time will carry away with it 
all things. It will also carry away this age of grief." 


One of Buero-Vallejo’s earliest tragedies, En la ardiente 
oscuridad (In the Burning Darkness), 1950, had used a school for the 
blind as an allegorical commentary on Franco Spain. The history plays 
continued this tendency of presenting a veiled but fully 
comprehensible criticism of contemporary Spanish reality. In the late 
1950s and 1960s, Sastre started a much publicized polemic with Buero 
on the proper stance of the committed writer under a dictatorial 
system. Sastre roundly condemned the various disguises or masks 
employed by Buero to overcome the obstacles represented both by the 
censors and by a public whose recent wounds made them resistent to 
the naked truth. He proclaimed that silence was preferable to such 
devices. Buero responded that the writer has a duty not to commit 
dramatic suicide but rather to make his voice heard--that is, to write 
works that have the possibility of being performed--if, indeed, drama is 
to be an instrument for change. The polemic, which has become known 
in Spanish theatrical history as the "posibilismo-imposibilismo 
debate," was revived in 1975 by Fernando Arrabal not long after Buero 
had been made a member of the Royal Spanish Academy and while 
Sastre was being held in Madrid’s Carabanchel prison as an alleged 
supporter of a Basque terrorist group. 


By the early 1960s, Buero-Vallejo and Sastre were joined on the 
Madrid boards by several other playwrights of social protest, notably 
Carlos Muniz (b. 1927), Lauro Olmo (b. 1922), José Martin Recuerda 
(b. 1925), and José Maria Rodriguez Méndez (b. 1925). Although there 
has been a tendency among some critics to view these playwrights as a 
group, in fact they not only vary considerably among themselves in 
their approaches to theater but also have individually experimented 
with more than one kind of drama. Muniz’ most important work El 
tintero (The Inkwell), 1961, is an expressionistic tragicomedy that 
serves as a link between the Realistic Generation and the avant-garde. 
Olmo’s most successful play La camisa (The Shirt), 1962, like Buero’s 
Story of a Stairway, is built on the form of the traditional Spanish 
sainete, or popular farce. Martin Recuerda, whose theater takes on the 
proportions of an elaborate spectacle, has written of contemporary 
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Andalusia and, like Buero and Sastre, has' authored history plays. 
Rodriguez Méndez has concentrated on a kind of chronicle play, set 
sometimes in the present, sometimes in the recent past. 


Muniz established himself as a playwright with El grillo (The 
Cricket), 1957, a naturalistic drama very much in the tradition of Story 
of a Stairway. Dealing with the financial dilemma of an office worker, 
the play was compared by critics to Death of a Salesman and John 
Osborne’s Look Back in Anger. It.was with The Inkwell that Muniz 
first turned to the expressionistic technique that was to characterize 
his subsequent theater. Showing the dehumanization of modern life, 
The Inkwell is related in technique and content to Elmer Rice’s The 
Adding Machine although its grotesque humor is also reminiscent of 
Goya’s "Caprices" and Valle-Inclan’s esperpentos, or grotesque farces. 
Premiered by Sastre’s Realistic Theater Group, the play was not 
initially well received by Spanish theatergoers, doubtless because its 
nonrepresentational stage settings, abstract lighting, and symbolic 
costuming and music were radically different from the dominant 
current of realism. It has since been widely performed outside Spain 
in such cities as Lisbon, Montevideo, and Paris, where it was staged by 
a Portuguese company at the Théatre des Nations. 


Crock, the protagonist of The Inkwell, is an office worker who 
rebels against a dehumanizing bureaucratic order that destroys 
nonconformists. He is unwilling to accept a society that forbids an 
individual from thinking for himself and that denies simple pleasures 
and even the beauty of nature. Crock is roundly denounced by three 
fellow penpushers: Pim, Pam, and Pum. Representatives of an 
impersonalized world, the trio speaks and acts in unison, absurdly 
supporting with their cliches the regulations of the "boss." When 
Crock is fired for his failure to conform to office regulations, his 
superiors toast his dismissal by drinking from their inkwells. 
Ultimately Crock is killed by the train of life whose passengers include 
all of the play’s characters. Given its emphasis on the lack of human 
freedom and the radical alienation of the individual, Muniz’s 
expressionistic tragicomedy approaches the theater of the absurd as 
well as reflecting echoes of Chaplin, Kafka, and Brecht. 


Olmo’s The Shirt is both his most successful work to date and 
the key play of the Realistic Generation. It was on the occasion of The 
Shirt’s opening that the Realistic Generation label was first used to 
refer to Olmo and his contemporaries. In its social criticism, Olmo’s 
drama surpassed anything previously seen on the Spanish stage. 
Buero, in Hoy es fiesta (Today’s a Holiday), 1956, had portrayed life in 
a tenement of old Madrid, but Olmo’s setting was the shantytown on 
the city’s outskirts with its one-room hovels. Depicting the poorest of 
Spain’s poor, The Shirt focuses on two major socio-economic problems 
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of the 1960s: unemployment and the emigration of Spanish workers to 
find jobs in Germany, Belgium, and other industralized nations of 
northern Europe. Just as Buero’s tenement dwellers of Today’s a 
Holiday pin their hopes on the lottery, Olmo’s characters dream of 
winning the football pools or of emigrating--topics of avid discussion in 
the bar where they meet to escape the squalor of their hovels and seek 
solace in wine. Such false hopes and illusions are constant 
temptations to those whose lives are filled with despair. The hope that 
conditions would improve in Spain and the dilemma of whether it was 
better to remain in their own country, where they were convinced that 
they had a right to be able to work, or to leave for exile was a problem 
shared not only by shantytown dwellers like Juan in The Shirt but also 
by intellectuals during the Franco years. The conviction of Juan that 
it is in Spain where the real solution must be found reflects the 
personal stance of Olmo, Buero, and other committed dramatists who 
determined they would stay in their native land. 


Like Buero-Vallejo’s Story of a Stairway and Today’s a Holiday, 
The Shirt is much more than a play about Spain’s poor and their lost 
dreams and illusion. The hope expressed in the work is transcendent 
even though it has its roots in everyday life. The most commonplace 
reality is permeated with a sense of the poetic, and it is this poetic or 
symbolic level that gives the play its universal significance. The 
success of The Shirt was phenomenal. Originally scheduled for a 
single performance, it enjoyed two long runs in Madrid and received 
the Valle-Inclan, the Larra, and the National Theater Awards. It has 
been performed in Frankfurt, Geneva, Paris, Buenos Aires, S40 Paulo, 
and other cities, sometimes in translation by professional companies 
but often in the original by workers who had emigrated from Spain. 
Olmo, more than any other author of his generation, has convincingly 
created a theater not only representative of but directed to the Spanish 
working class. A self-educated man who has worked as a bicycle 
mechanic and street vender, he addresses the concerns of Spain’s poor 
with firsthand knowledge of the conditions in which they live. The 
playwright has explained that the old white shirt from the flea market 
that Juan wears in his vain effort to find work belonged to Olmo’s own 
scanty wardrobe. In his subsequent theater, Olmo’s concern for the 
working class included a particular focus on the plight of women in 
Spanish society, while his social commitment extended beyond 
economic problems to encompass political repression. 


Like Garcia Lorca, Martin Recuerda has sought his inspiration, 
not in the Madrid of Buero or Olmo, but in the towns and villages of 
his native Andalusia. For eight years he directed the Theater of the 
University of Granada, which carried his adaptations of the Spanish 
classics from village to village. This experience well qualifies him to 
create the popular drama he envisions: a living document whose 
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realism would approach that of the circus’ poster», Like Lorca, 
Recuerda portrays a violently tragic Andalusia with all its sexual 
repression, fear, cruelty, and hatred--an Andalusia totally opposed to 
the sunny, joyful, and euphoric place advertised to tourists. Unlike 
Garcia Lorca’s characters, however, Martin Recuerda’s are victims who 
no longer maintain appearances. They have little or nothing left to 
lose. : 


To Martin Recuerda belongs the distinction of having had 
staged, however mutililated by the censors, the earliest play to deal 
explicitly with the continuing effects of the Civil War. La Ilanura (The 
' Plain), 1954, is a poetic drama that expresses the grief of a mother for 
the husband shot and left unburied somewhere in the same plain 
where Garcia Lorca was murdered. Recuerda’s most successful plays to 
date are Las salvajes en Puente San Gil (The Savages in Puente San 
Gil), 1963, and Las arrecogias del Beaterio de Santa Maria Egipciaca 
(The Inmates of the Convent of Saint Mary Egyptian), 1977. 


Representative of Recuerda’s increasingly violent, frenzied, and 
paroxysmal theater, The Savages builds upon a chain of physical 
confrontations. When a company of chorus girls arrives in a provincial 
town to put on a review, they are denounced to the ecclesiastical 
authorities by the intransigently puritanical wives of the town 
authorities, attacked brutally by village youths, and used by the town 
officials to satisfy their own aggressive and ill-repressed sexuality. As 
the actresses are led off to a police van, they refuse to be silenced and 
raise their voices defiantly in a song of protest. Recuerda’s drama 
provoked a scandal at the time of its premiere but, in modified version, 
was made into a popular movie in the 1960s and in 1983 was presented 
in a new television version. The Inmates, subtitled "A Spanish Fiesta 
in Two Parts," focuses on the last day in the life of Mariana Pineda, a 
Grenadine martyr in the cause of freedom in nineteenth-century Spain 
who had earlier served as the subject of Lorca’s Mariana Pineda. 
Written in 1970 but prohibited by censors until after Franco’s death, 
Recuerda’s drama enjoyed a longer run in Madrid than any of the 
other new history plays. With The Inmates, Recuerda introduced a 
series of historical dramas that evince his concept of theater as total 
spectacle and festival, as well as his innovative use of stage space. His 
trilogy also includes El engafiao (The Man Who Is Deceived), 1981, 
winner of an unprecedented second Lope de Vega Prize for its author, 
and Carnaval de un reino (Carnival of a Kingdom), 1984. With their 
fusion of the joyful and the tragic, of the lyric and the dramatic, these 
plays stand in the tradition of the poetic tragedies of Lorca and the 
esperpentos of Valle-Inclan. 


Although the alienation experienced by many Spaniards during 
the Franco era has been the single most significant concern in the 
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nation’s serious postwar drama, nowhere is this alienation portrayed 
with more bitterness and anger than in the dramas of Rodriguez 
Méndez, The roots of Rodriguez Méndez’ theater lie in the popular 
realism of Cervantes and the picaresque novel, the black humor of 
Goya, the esperpento, and, as is also true in the case of Valle-Incldn, in 
the sainete and género chico, or short plays that appeared at the end of 
the nineteenth century as a reaction against bourgeois drama. 


Rodriguez Méndez’ dominant theme is the tragedy of Spanish 
youth and their frustrated idealism. In his early naturalistic Vagones 
de madera (Wooden Train Cars), 1959, he showed the fate of young 
soldiers carted off in 1921 to serve as cannon fodder in the senseless 
colonial war in North Africa. Los inocentes de la Moncloa (The 
Innocents of Moncloa), 1961, a key example of the critical realism of 
the 1960s, presents a picture of student life and an acerbic 
denunciation of the oposiciones, or public examinations, required to 
obtain professional-level positions in Spain. 


Rodriguez Méndez’ most significant dramas are his more recent 
social chronicles, which depict various moments in Spain’s 
history--both past and present--as seen through the eyes of the 
common people. One of these, Bodas que fueron famosas del Pingajo y 
la Fandanga (The Famous Nuptials of Pingajo and Fandanga) was 
chosen to open Madrid’s new Centro Dramdtico Nacional (National 
Drama Center) in the Bellas Artes Theater in the fall of 1978. The 
action is set in 1898 in a poor district of Madrid. Strongly 
antimilitaristic, the play chronicles the exploits of a ragged scarecrow 
soldier, who has just returned from the war in Cuba, and his innocent 
child bride. Long censored, the drama contains numerous passages 
ridiculing the Army--an untouchable institution in the Franco era. 
The subject of his Flor de Otofio (Autumn Flower), staged in 1982 in 
Madrid’s Teatro Espayiol, would doubtless also not have been 
acceptable to the censors. Inspired by the picture from an old chronicle 
of a transvestite singer of Barcelona’s redlight district who was also an 
anarquist gunman, this historical play effectively recreates Barcelona 
of the 1930s, from the respectable middle-class society to which the 
singer belongs, to the Barrio Chino where he performs under his alias, 
to the workers’ cooperatives where the aborted anarquist revolution 
occurs. 


The history play has also been the vehicle for important works 
by fellow realists Mufiiz and Olmo in democratic Spain. Long 
prohibited by the censor, Muniz’ Tragicomedia del serenisimo principe 
-don Carlos (The Tragicomedy of the Most Serene Prince Don Carlos) 
was written in 1972 but not staged until 1980. An esperpentic, 
demythifying treatment of the ill-fated son of Philip II, it belongs in 
the theatrical tradition of Valle-Inclan and Brecht. Much different in 
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tone is Olmo’s Pablo Iglesias, 1984. A biographical.vaccount of the 
founder of the Spanish Socialist party, the play’s action is screened 
largely through the memories of the title character. 


While it is relatively easy to generalize about the Spanish 
theater in the two decades immediately following the Civil War, by the 
1960s there was a multiplicity of subgenres and staging techniques 
being introduced simultaneously. An easing of censorship in 1963, 
although by no means allowing freedom of speech, did facilitate a 
wider variety of topics and approaches. More serious foreign works, in 
translations closer in content to the original texts, were allowed on the 
stage than in the earlier years. Exiled playwrights, like Casona, were 
permitted to return to their native land, and their works were once 
again available to Spanish theatergoers. The dramas of Garcia Lorca 
and Valle-Inclaén were gradually revived. As the cultural life of the 
country opened up, Buero and Sastre, maintaining their respective 
leadership roles, continued to experiment themselves with new forms 
and new theories. 


In 1967, with the staging of El tragaluz (The Basement 
Window), Buero-Vallejo introduced a kind of expressionistic, subjective 
drama, in the vein of Miller’s Death of a Salesman, that has come to 
characterize all of his subsequent work. One of Buero’s most 
successful plays, The Basement Window enjoyed a run of over 400 
performances. Portraying the continuing psychological effects of the 
Civil War upon both the victors and the vanquished, the drama focuses 
on a family forced to take refuge at the end of the war in a dark 
basement apartment. The thoughts and actions of this obscure family 
are ostensibly represented through holograms projected by 
investigators from a future century. Spectators witness scenes that 
may be occurring only in the mind of a character seen lost in thought 
and thus are forced to identify with the character’s point of view. 
Because of the presence of the investigators from the future, the 
spectators are also subjected to a sort of historical shock and, in 
judging the actions on stage, must also feel themselves judged for their 
own conduct and hence examine their own guilt. The structure of the 
drama underscores Buero’s message: the solidarity of all persons with 
everyone who has ever lived, with past and future generations. 
Beginning as a portrayal of Spanish society of the Franco era, The 
Basement Window develops into an anguished inquiry into the human 
condition, into the mystery of the individual and of existence itself. 


In 1970 Buero-Vallejo intensified his use of a subjective point of 
view on stage while returning to his exploration of Spain’s past. His E/ 
suefio de la raz6n (The Sleep of Reason), portrait of the aging and deaf 
Goya in conflict with the tyrannical king Ferdinand VII, is the play 
which to date has brought him the most international acclaim. The 
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play has been especially well received in Eastern European and 
Scandinavian capitals. 


The Sleep of Reason makes extensive use of an "immersion 
effect," a technique that has come to be associated with Buero’s name. 
The phrase refers to effects of psychic participation which allow the 
spectators to perceive reality through the perspective of a character or 
group of characters who suffer some type of physical defect or 
psychological abnormality. In The Sleep of Reason Buero includes both 
possibilities. The audience shares Goya’s deafness and his terrifying 
hallucinations. When the old man is on stage, the only sounds that are 
heard are the ones he imagines. His nightmares are fully externalized. 
Using a Brechtian multimedia technique, Buero projects Goya’s 
famous "Black Paintings," thus establishing the relationship between 
the aging painter’s inner world and the artistic expression of his 
anguish. Buero-Vallejo’s experimentation with a shifting narrative 
point of view has continued in all of his subsequent theater up through 
his most recent play, Lazaro en el laberinto (Lazarus in the Labyrinth), 
1986. As with the earlier current of historical drama, his use of 
psychological expressionism has had an important influence on other 
Spanish playwrights. 


In the late 1960s and early 1970s, Sastre, like Buero, began to 
evolve new approaches to theater. His Anatomia del realismo 
(Anatomy of Realism), 1965, which places less insistence on the 
photographic, documentary tradition of Antoine and the Théatre Libre, 
recognizes that realism is not synonymous with naturalism and can, in 
fact, take many forms. Consistent with the Marxist theory of Brecht, 
Engels, and Lukdacs, for Sastre realism implies a dialectical process 
rather than a prescriptive literary mode. Espousing a concept of 
"tragedia compleja" (complex tragedy), in his La revolucién y la critica 
de la cultura (Revolution and the Critique of Culture), 1970, and the 
notes to his historical drama La sangre y la ceniza (Blood and Ashes), 
1965, Sastre further clarified that his purpose was the creation of 
powerful revolutionary works that would produce in the spectators a 
complex reaction, embracing and surpassing both Aristotelian 
catharsis and Brechtian alienation. By incorporating slides, lights, 
songs, historical anacronisms, and audience participation, Sastre 
-would produce an effect he called the "aesthetics of the boomerang." 
Initial indifference would become shock as the full impact hit the 
spectators only when the drama moved toward its conclusion. 


Sastre’s theories are reflected in his own dramas, but for many 
-years his important influence on Spanish theater derived from his 
books, not from his original plays. Even after the death of Franco, his 
works were little staged in Spain although they are produced with 
some frequency in other nations, particularly France and Italy, and are 
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widely taught in Spanish literature classes in the United States. The 
situation for Sastre changed notably in 1985, when his La taberna 
fantdstica (The Fantastic Tavern), written almost twenty years before, 
finally reached the Madrid stage to popular and critical acclaim, 
earning for its author the National Theater Prize. 


From the perspective of the Madrid theatergoer in the 1970s, 
however, the playwright who had joined Buero as one of Spain’s major 
contemporary dramatists was not a member of the Realistic 
Generation, but rather a younger writer, Antonio Gala. In December 
_ 1963 Madrid theatergoers witnessed a premiere that recalled the 1949 
opening of Story of a Stairway both in terms of the excitement it 
created and its introduction to the stage of a new playwright who was 
to play a dominant role in years to come. An Andalusian, like Garcia 
Lorca, Antonio Gala was born in October 1936, only weeks after his 
compatriot’s tragic death. His first play, Los verdes campos del Edén 
(The Green Fields of Eden), juxtaposed moments of poeticized realism, 
reminiscent in some ways of Casona, with expressionistic scenes very 
similar in tone and intent to Mufiz’s The Inkwell. Middle-class 
audiences tended to overlook the social satire entirely. When the 
recently repatriated Casona himself joined in the praise of the young 
author, Gala was quickly--and erroneously--labeled a conservative by 
the same liberal critics who had discovered to their dismay that 
Casona’s works had been banned from the Spanish stage for almost 
twenty-five years, not because of their radical political content but 
because of the writer’s personal political affiliation during the war. 


Gala’s initial triumph was followed by two relative failures, both 
plays in which his social and political criticism had taken center stage. 
In 1972, however, he returned to the boards with a major hit, Los 
buenos dias perdidos (The Bells of Orleans). In spite of staging no new 
plays during the last half of the 70s, Gala has clearly been the most 
successful serious playwright in Spain for the past dozen years; eight 
of his nine works staged between 1972 and 1985 have been among the 
longest-running plays on the contemporary stage. Three of these--The 
Bells of Orleans, Anillos para una dama (Rings for a Lady), 1973, and 
El cementerio de los pdjaros (The Bird Cementery), 1982--have been 
done in New York in their original Spanish language versions. 


Gala’s commercial success notwithstanding, his theater is 
related in its use of allegory to the avant-garde, underground theater. 
His mature works continue to blend two levels of meaning but, unlike 
The Green Fields of Eden with its alternating planes of expressionistic 
and poetic reality, they do so by synthesizing a surface humor with a 
deeper level of political and social satire. All of Gala’s major works 
except Las citaras colgadas de los drboles (The Zithers Hung in the 
Trees), 1974, and Séneca, o el beneficio de la duda (Seneca, or the 
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Benefit of the Doubt), 1987, are marked by a sparkling wit that is very 
Andalusian in style. His repeated and articulate plea for individual 
freedom is typically voiced by a strong female protagonist in a role that 
requires the skills of an excellent comic actress. His plays are not 
comedies, however, but tragicomedies. The paradise of freedom and 
love that his characters seek is generally denied them. The surface 
repartee concludes with failure, imprisonment, or death. Only Petra 
Regalada, 1980, a readily identifiable allegory of the end of the Franco 
era, ends on a note of hope for a new political freedom. 


The 1960s, that gave rise to the expressionism of Muniz and the 
social and political allegory of Gala, also marked the beginning of the 
so-called underground or silenced theater that was to go largely 
unstaged and unknown in Spain until the mid-1970s. The New 
Authors of this movement, initially working in isolation from the wider 
currents of the European and American avant-garde with which they 
have obvious affinities, sought a different theatrical language and form 
to express their deepening anger and fear, not only about the situation 
in Spain but about the human condition in our contemporary world. 
Fernando Arrabal, who chose voluntary exile in France in the mid- 
1950s, is doubtless the best known of the Spanish avant-garde 
playwrights. Manuel de Pedrolo (b. 1918), who writes in his native 
Catalan, also achieved international recognition decades ago for his 
contribution to the theater of the absurd. But the total list of New 
Authors is indeed long. George Wellwarth, the American scholar 
primarily responsible for introducing these writers in the United 
States, discussed the works of more than a dozen in his Spanish 
Underground Drama (University Park, Pennsylvania, 1972), including 
José Maria Bellido, Angel Garcia Pintado, Antonio Martinez 
Ballesteros, Manuel Martinez Mediero, Luis Matilla, Eduardo Quiles, 
and José Ruibal. Wellwarth’s anthology The New Wave Spanish 
Drama (New York and London, 1970) published English translations 
of plays by Bellido, Martinez Ballesteros, and Ruibal. Wellwarth’s own 
university theater, as well as other theater groups throughout North 
America, began staging English language premieres of plays by these 
and other new Spanish authors, many of whom had not yet seen their 
works produced in their native land. A "collage of short works by 
dramatists censored by Franco’s regime," including plays by Arrabal, 
-Garcia Pintado, Martinez Ballesteros, Matilla, and Ruibal, was 
presented in New York by the Puerto Rican Traveling Theater in 1980. 


Better known in academic circles in the United States than in 
Spain, che New Authors nevertheless began to see their works 
performed at home in annual festivals of new plays, such as the one 
inaugurated at Sitges near Barcelona in the late 1960s. The festivals 
provided an important forum unavailable in the commercial or state- 
subsidized theaters, but even the prize-winning plays were unlikely to 
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reach the Madrid boards. Some of the avant-garde works were 
prohibited by the censor, but certainly of equal significance was the 
anticipated audience reaction to a nonrepresentational theater that 
broke all of the traditions to which most Spanish playgoers were 
accustomed. 


By the end of the 1960s, however, Spanish audiences were being 
introduced to more innovative theater from abroad, as well as to the 
expressionistic and theatricalist experimentation of Buero-Vallejo and 
other Spanish playwrights. Foreign troupes, like the Living Theater of 
New York, began introducing new concepts of performance. The 
Madrid production in 1968 of Peter Weiss’ Marat/Sade proved to be a 
turning point, for it opened up the possibilities for nonnaturalistic 
texts and stagings. As the decade of the 1970s advanced, younger 
writers in particular became increasingly familiar with the theories of 
Artaud and the plays of Brecht, Ionesco, Beckett, Genet, and Pinter. 


At the same time that the Spanish stage became more open to 
innovative foreign works, Madrid theatergoers were given the 
opportunity to rediscover Spain’s own Valle-Incldn, a multifaceted 
genius whose plays had remained practically unstaged since the 1920s. 
It had been customary to admire them as literature but to consider 
them unsuitable for performance. Now, however, they were suddenly 
found to be not only eminently stageable but excitingly theatrical. In 
the violent, black-humored tragicomedies that Valle-Incl4n called 
esperpentos were examples of grotesque, puppet-like figures, caught up 
in farcical situations symbolic of tragically disordered world-figures 
that were later to characterize the theater of the absurd. Even before 
the esperpento of the 1920s, Valle-Inclan had developed his Barbarous 
Comedies, works that in their cruelty, violence, and stylization of the 
macabre in some ways foreshadowed the theories of Artaud. Even the 
epic theater of Brecht was anticipated by Valle-Inclén in these 
Barbarous Comedies with their deliberate distancing, their social 
satire, and their ironic sense of the broad sweep of history. Thus the 
three most obvious elements of the European avant-garde--Brechtian 
distancing, the theater of the absurd, and the theater of cruelty-- 
confirmed insights and techniques in the seemingly "untheatrical” 
texts of Valle-Inclan. 


Viewing Spain from the outside, the nonspecialist may be 
tempted to place all of the Franco years in one category and assume a 
continuous level of political and cultural repression. In fact, 1939-1975 
must be divided into several subperiods and is characterized by a 
general tendency toward liberalization, albeit with moments of 
reactionary fervor. In the 1950s, with the establishment of American 
military bases in Spain and Spain’s admission to the United Nations, 
the period of extreme economic depression and political isolationism 
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had ended. By the early 1960s, coinciding with the influx of foreign 
tourists, censorship laws were eased and the theater moved to bolder 
themes and more innovative approaches than had been possible in the 
two decades following the war. Even if the avant-garde remained 
underground, plays such as Olmo’s The Shirt, Mufiz’s The Inkwell, 
Gala’s The Green Fields of Eden, and Martin Recuerda’s The Savages 
in Puente San Gil, along with the works of Buero-Vallejo, pointed the 
way to a serious theater of social criticism far removed from the 
comedies of the early postwar years. Although Franco’s death in 1975 
did precipitate radical, if somewhat superficial, changes on the 
Spanish stage, the preceding eight years, from Buero’s The Basement 
Window on, were also a period of dramatic transition. 


The evolving political and social reality in Spain is reflected not 
only in the introduction of new playwrights and the rediscovery of 
Valle-Inclan, but also in the trajectory of established authors. Once a 
critical label is placed on a writer, it often is difficult to modify it. Ruiz 
Iriarte continues to be identified with light comedy even though two of 
his important works of the 1960s, in keeping with the changing times, 
are the satirical El carrusell (The Carousel), 1964, and the 
Pirandellian Historia de un adulterio (Story of Adultery), 1969, both of 
them serious criticisms of an increasingly materialistic and 
exploitative society. Another case in point is Jaime Salom (b. 1925). 
One of the rare Catalonians to achieve commercial success on the 
Madrid stage, Salom began his career as a political and religious 
conservative who tended to write moralistic dramas a la J. B. Priestley 
and light comedies, some of them in the mold of the detective parodies 
inspired by Agatha Christie. His first significant work was El bauil de 
los disfraces (The Trunk of Disguises), 1964, a theatricalist anthology 
play. Much different in tone was his La casa de las Chivas (The House 
of the "Chivas"), 1968, the first Spanish drama to portray the Civil 
War itself; it enjoyed a record-breaking run of more than 1300 
performances in the same theater. 


Salom has continued to evolve over the years; ideologically he 
has converted from conservative Catholicism to a_ libertarian 
progressivism. Like Buero-Vallejo, he has experimented with staging 
techniques, particularly with the kind of psychological expressionism 
that Buero introduced in The Basement Window. His symbolic 
tragedy/political allegory Los delfines (The Heirs Apparent), winner of 
the National Literature Prize for 1969, is a criticism of the Franco era 
and a commentary on what happens when any such repressive era 
comes to an end. Other prize-winning plays of the 1970s include 
Tiempo de espadas (Time of Swords), 1972, a revisionist, political 
interpretation of the events leading up to Christ’s death, and La piel de 
limén (Bitter Lemon), 1976, an impassioned plea for divorce reform, 
notable for its innovative staging, which includes the use of one actress 
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in two roles in order to externalize the protagonist’s“inner conflicts. 
Expressionist techniques also highlight his controversial drama about 
Franco’s father, El corto vuelo del gallo (The Cock’s Short Flight), 1980. 


In the early 1970s, prior to Franco’s death, the so-called New 
Authors did not yet have the opportunity to see their plays staged in 
major Madrid theaters, but the period did witness the arrival of other 
new authors in a.more general, commercial sense. Most of these are 
writers of comedies with more box office appeal than literary merit, but 
one serious dramatist joined Gala as representative of a younger 
generation of playwrights. Ana Diosdado (b. 1938), daughter of actor- 
director Enrique Diosdado, is one of a handful of women writers to 
achieve success in the history of the Spanish stage. Two of her plays, 
both winners of major theater prizes, were among the dozen most 
successful Spanish dramas of the 1970s: Olvida los tambores (Forget 
the Drums), 1970, and Usted también podré disfrutar de ella (You, 
Too, Can Enjoy "Her"), 1973. The latter work, highly innovative for its 
fluidity of time and space, was chosen by Repertorio Espanol, a 
Spanish-language theater in New York City, for its 1987-1988 season. 
More than a decade after receiving the prestigious Mayte award for 
Forget the Drums, Diosdado was still the youngest playwright to have 
been so honored. Her plays vary in their theatrical technique and 
structure but share a rejection of an exploitative, materialistic world 
and a concern for individual freedom. Although Forget the Drums is 
carefully constructed on the principles of the well-made play, the 
author’s subsequent works of the 1970s tend toward symbolism and 
allegory and hence a departure from traditional realistic drama. For 
almost ten years Diosdado staged no new original plays, turning her 
attention instead to television scripts and her own acting career. She 
returned to legitimate theater in 1986 with Cuplé (Popular Song), a 
tragicomedy marked by its surface humor, in which she played the 
starring role. 


The post-Franco period, rather than ushering in a new era of 
cultural richness, has been characterized by a series of theatrical crises 
and disappointments, some of them stemming from such uncertainties 
of political, social, and economic transition that authors like Gala and 
Diosdado voluntarily withdrew from the stage for a period. The new 
freedom of expression, for example, gave rise to a wave of pornography 
that repelled many potential spectators. A tendency to give belated 
stagings to long-censored plays in some cases revealed works that no 
longer had anything to say to contemporary audiences in a democratic 
nation. The end of official censorship did not give an immediate voice 
to many of the long-silenced New Authors, or even to some members of 
the Realistic Generation, like Olmo and Mufiiz, who had not been 
frequently staged in the last years of the Franco regime. Nevertheless, 
in the period since 1975 some important changes have taken place on 
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the Madrid stage, notably the introduction of new playwrights and the 
continued rediscovery of Valle-Inclan and Garcia Lorca. 


Responding in part to pressure from playwrights, the 
government-subsidized National Drama Center has given important 
stagings to one or more new works each year. Their productions have 
included Rodriguez Méndez’ The Famous Nuptials of Pingajo and 
Fandanga and various plays by New Authors, such as Luis Riaza’s 
Retrato de dama con perrito (Portrait of a Lady with Lapdog), 1979, 
and Luis Matilla’s Hjercicios para equilibristas (Exercises for 
Tightrope Walkers), 1980. Since 1984 the Centro Nacional de Nuevas 
Tendencias Escénicas (National Center for New Tendencies of the 
Stage) has provided additional opportunities for nontraditional 
playwrights to have their works performed. 


The National Drama Center has also made an effort to promote 
cultural communication between the capital and the theater world of 
Catalonia. Barcelona has been the center of a rich cultural heritage 
and is the home of several of Spain’s most innovative theater 
companies, but, paradoxically, has never developed a public large 
enough to maintain more than a few playhouses. Major Catalan 
troupes, like the Lliure, winner of the National Theater Prize for 1978, 
and Els Joglars, have been invited to perform in Madrid. The Lliure, 
in particular, has been well received even when the productions have 
been in Catalan, rather than Castilian. With J osep M. Benet i Jornet’s 
Motin de brujas (The Witches’ Revolt) in 1980, the Center also showed 
its willingness to include its own Spanish stagings of Catalan plays as 
part of its regular season. 


One of the early directors of the National Drama Center, 
Francisco Nieva (b. 1927), has himself emerged, along with Gala, as 
one of the most creative and significant dramatists in Spain today. 
Long recognized as an outstanding stage designer, in 1979 he was the 
recipient of the National Theater Prize for his total contribution to the 
Spanish stage, especially his staging of his own version of Cervantes’ 
Los bafios de Argel (The Baths of Algiers). Perhaps the most European 
of the contemporary Spanish dramatists, Nieva generally creates a 
surrealistic, irreverent theater that may be considered Brechtian in its 

‘integration of set design with action. Between 1976 and 1987 a dozen 
of his original plays and innovative adaptations received major 
productions. Among the most successful of these were La carroza de 
plomo candente (The Carriage of White-Hot Lead), 1976, La sefiora 
tdrtara (The Woman from the Nether Land), 1980, and Coronada y el 

toro (Coronada and the Bull), 1982. Nieva’s election to the Royal 

Spanish Academy in 1986 signaled the establishment’s acceptance of 

the avant-garde in its full antinaturalistic, antibourgeois potential. 
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Of the other New Authors, only one has achieved’ major success 
in the commercial theaters of Madrid. Manuel Martinez Mediero (b. 
1939) gained national recognition in 1975, shortly before Franco’s 
death, with Las hermanas de Biufalo Bill (The Sisters of Buffalo Bill), 
an allegorical commentary on sexual repression and the disappearance 
of the tyrannical big brother. His El bebé furioso (The Angry Infant), 
staged the preceding year, also enjoyed a long run, but three other 
plays, presented in 1976, 1977, and 1978, were relative failures. 
Commercial theaters once again closed their doors to the New Authors, 
leading Mediero to comment that after the end of official censorship 
- avant-garde playwrights still had as much difficulty as before in 
having their works performed. Official censorship had, of course, been 
replaced by audience preference and economic concerns. In 1983 
Mediero returned successfully to the Madrid stage with Juana del 
amor hermoso (Juana with the Beautiful Love), a demythifying 
historical drama more reminiscent of Gala’s Rings for a Lady than 
Mediero’s own earlier avant-garde plays. 


For some years the city of Madrid has awarded the annual Lope 
de Vega Prize, including a professional production of the winning play 
at the municipal Teatro Espanol. It was via the Lope de Vega award 
that such playwrights as Casona, Buero-Vallejo, and Martin Recuerda 
first became known. Following a fire in the theater, no Lope de Vega 
plays were staged for several years. When the theater was reopened, 
the accumulation of prize-winning plays was awaited with great 
expectation. One of these, Fernando Ferndn-Gémez’ Las bicicletas son 
para el verano (Bicycles Are for Summer), was so popular in the spring 
of 1982 that it was brought back for the 1982-83 season. Like Buero’s 
Story of a Stairway, Ferndn-Gémez’ drama is based on the sainete form 
and portrays realistically the experiences of several families. Set 
during the Civil War, Bicycles shows the impact of the war and its 
aftermath on the daily lives of a group of people. Recognizing its 
autobiographical elements, the author has labeled the work a look 
back--without anger--from the perspective of his - adolescence. 
Unquestionably the play’s ring of authenticity explains its enormous 
appeal, both to members of the playwright’s own generation, who share 
his memories, and to a younger generation that has found in Ferndn- 
Gémez’ work a vehicle for understanding what the war was really like. 
The cinematic structure of the play lent itself readily to a film version, 
which has proved to be one of Spain’s most successful motion pictures 
of the decade. 


The 1982-83 season in government-subsidized theaters opened 
not only with the renewed production of Bicycles but also with works of 
two other playwrights who, along with Ferndn-Gémez, have been 
labeled New New Authors. Both José Luis Alonso de Santos (b. 1942) 
and Fermin Cabal (b. 1948) have been active in independent theater 
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groups but were unknown to many Madrid playgoers before the 
October 1982 stagings in the Maria Guerrero of the former’s Album de 
familia (Family Album), runner-up for the 1982 Lope de Vega Prize, 
and the latter’s Vade retro! (Get Thee Behind Me!). Although these 
two plays were not so well received as Bicycles, the National Drama 
Center was praised for its willingness to produce works by relatively 
new playwrights. 


In 1983 Cabal firmly established himself as one of Spain’s major 
new playwrights with the success of jEsta noche gran velada! (Big 
Match Tonight!). Superficially the play appears to be a realistic 
portrayal of the boxing world, but it is nevertheless marked by comic 
dialogue, intertextual references to American boxing films, 
metatheatrical elements, and even existentialist philosophy. While it 
appeals to the average playgoer, accustomed to realistic staging and 
light comedies, it also offers different levels of meaning for the more 
sophisticated spectator. Like Ferndn Gémez in Bicycles Are for 
Summer, Cabal has found a formula for reaching a diversified 
audience. 


Alonso de Santos achieved even greater box office acclaim with 
his Bajarse al moro (Going Down to Marrakesh). It was awarded the 
National Theater Prize for 1985, ran in Madrid throughout the 1985- 
86 and 1986-87 seasons, and has been taken on tour to Latin America. 
Like Big Match Tonight!, the Alonso de Santos text is marked by 
surface humor, the use of caricatures, and the rapid action long 
associated with farce. Its view of the drug culture and alienated youth, 
in contrast with the hypocrisy and materialism of the middle class, 
again is open to multiple readings. While both Alonso de Santos and 
Cabal have continued to stage new plays throught the 80s, they have 
also both become involved in making films. Indeed one of the common 
characteristics of the New New Authors is the overt influence of 
cinema on their theater. 


The municipal theaters in Madrid--the Teatro Espafiol and the 
Centro Cultural de la Villa--have undoubtedly done much in the past 
several years to introduce new playwrights to the Spanish public. 
Nevertheless, the Lope de Vega winner for 1983 did not receive the 
‘traditional staging at the Teatro Espafiol but rather was produced in a 
commercial playhouse. Sebastidn Junyent’s Hay que deshacer la casa 
(We Have to Close Up the House) was one of the longest-running plays 
of 1985 and won major awards for both the author and the actresses 
from the two-character cast. An interesting psychological and 
sociological study of sisters, now middle-aged, who uncover for each 
other the emptiness of their lives in spite of the divergent paths they 
have chosen, the play is quite different in tone from the works of 
Alonso de Santos and Cabal. It is, however, related to the neorealistic 
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trend of the other New New Authors and similarly reflects the 
continuing influence of American films of the 40s and 50s on 
individuals’ lives. In its critical analysis of traditional sex roles, it is 
also related to works by such other authors as Gala, Nieva, and Salom. 


Up to the present, the most visible feminist theater in Spain is, 
in fact, the work of male authors. Women writers, however, have 
banned together both to put on theater festivals in Barcelona and 
Madrid and, in 1987,.to create an official association of women 
dramatists. Perhaps the most promising of these new women writers 
is Maria Manuela Reina (b. 1958) whose works have already won 
several awards. Her historical/philosophical Lutero, o La libertad 
esclava (Luther, or Freedom Enslaved), winner of the Calderén de la 
Barca Prize for 1984, was produced at the Centro Cultural de la Villa 
in Madrid in Spring 1987. Nonrepresentational in staging, it depicts 
an imaginary encounter between Luther and Erasmus. The Fall 1987 
season opened with another of her plays, El pasajero de la noche 
(Traveler in the Night), this time in a major commercial theater. 


In the last half of the 1980s, the Spanish stage is beset by all the 
same difficulties that face theater everywhere: the high cost of staging 
productions, rising ticket prices, competition from videocassettes as 
well as from television and movies. Government-subsidized 
playhouses have been able to put on high quality stagings at low 
prices, thus playing to full audiences, but the commercial theater has 
sometimes suffered as a consequence. Other initiatives, such as the 
support of regional theaters in the several Peninsular languages and 
the sponsorship of international festivals have brought a rich 
diversification but not without concern from some _ theatrical 
professionals about funding priorities. Nevertheless, there is hope for 
the future. With the stigma of a fascist dictatorship now gone, Spanish 
culture may once again freely cross the Pyrenees and the Atlantic. 
Since 1984, with the successful production of Valle-Inclan’s Luces de 
bohemia (Bohemian Lights) at the Théatre de l’Europe in Paris, the 
Spanish theater has developed a growing rapprochement with other 
European countries. Publicly-funded international tours have 
increased contact with the Latin American stage as well. For the first 
time since before the Civil War, the most innovative Spanish theater is 
receiving wide recognition abroad. The strength of that theater rests 
on the talent and versatility of productive playwrights of varying ages 
and approaches. 
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CHAPTER 2 


ANTONIO BUERO-VALLEJO: 
STAGES, ILLUSIONS AND HALLUCINATIONS 


Robert L. Nicholas 


During the past four decades Antonio Buero-Vallejo has been 
the most distinguished playwright in Spain. All of his more than 
twenty-five serious plays are interesting dramatic statements; the best 
of them rank among the most compelling dramas written anywhere in 
this period. This study will survey briefly the highlights of Buero’s 
life, as well as the major trends of his first twenty years as a 
playwright, and then offer more concentrated analyses of his more 
recent works. 


Buero-Vallejo was born in Guadalajara in 1916 to parents who 
nurtured his artistic-theatrical inclinations from the very beginning. 
He was twenty years of age and an art student in Madrid when the 
Spanish Civil War broke out. His first serious attempts to write plays 
began in prison shortly after the end of the war. He had been 
imprisoned in early 1940 and sentenced to death by the newly installed 
Franco government for "adhesion to the rebellion." That sentence was 
later changed to life in prison, and after six years he was granted 
provisional freedom. Rather than pursue his studies in painting, he 
continued to write plays. In 1949 his Historia de una escalera (Story of 
a Stairway) won the prestigious Lope de Vega Prize for Theater, 
offered for the first time since 1933. The staging of the play, a 
provision of the prize, was to take place in October in the Teatro 
Espanol, just prior to its annual presentation of José Zorrilla’s Don 
Juan Tenorio. The unexpected critical and financial success of Buero’s 
play caused the cancellation, for the first time in history, of the 
traditional performance of Zorrilla’s nineteenth-century classic. After 
this tumultuous beginning, the playwright’s career developed steadily, 
with a play appearing every one or two years despite frequent 
harassment from official censors and political enemies. In 1971 he was 
elected to the Royal Spanish Academy. . 


A basic realistic current underlies all of Buero’s theater. 
However, individual works tend to exhibit a more or less chronological 
evolution in dramatic attitude from an initial view of the stage as a 
vehicle for portraying real life to an acceptance of theatricality as a 
‘means for exploring the total person. The early plays seek to achieve a 
realistic illusion while the later works gradually create, through more 
flexible use of the stage environment, a kind of theatrical illusion. 
This progression involves a deepening inner view, an increasingly 
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subjective interpretation of reality. The plays’ centrak issues revolve 
more and more around the variable human‘ perspective: what is 
eternal and what is ephemeral, what is the J and how does it relate to 
the Other, how does the conscious relate to the subconscious, what is 
real and what is illusory. As protagonists interact with reality, their 
personal perceptions seem like monstrous visions, or reality itself 
becomes a terrifying, ever-changing hallucination. As the spectators 
interact with the characters, their role slowly evolves from empathetic 
but passive observers to confused participants whose perceptions play 
"theatrical" tricks on them. Buero’s stages present both illusory 
dreams and hallucinatory nightmares; his theatrical visions betray the 
mad human impulse toward personal and collective annihilation, but 
they also constitute creative judgments, born out of artistic inspiration, 
which counterbalance despair with tragic hope. 


Buero’s major plays are tragedies in which he attempts to 
provoke in his audiences serious concern for the problems of society 
and the individual. He seeks the spectators’ cathartic release through 
the exemplary force of action and the emotions it triggers, not through 
explicit moralizing. Eschewing repetition and formulas, Buero 
continually experiments with dramatic form. He has created slice-of- 
life naturalism, probed Ibsenian realism, recreated classical myths and 
biblical stories, adapted a Perrault fairy tale, dabbled in melodrama, 
experimented with epic theater, and tried his hand at poetic drama. In 
all these experiments he has sought fresh dramatic expression largely 
through technical innovation. He is a moralist, a social critic, but, 
above all, a consummate dramatic craftsman. A new play may restate 
an ongoing preoccupation but does so in a new dramatic context or 
structure. Because theater for him is constant experimentation, not all 
of his plays are of equal merit. In an occasional drama his story line 
may seem too plotted, the protagonists too arbitrary, the scenic 
development too architectonic. However, if Buero’s works are viewed 
together, as a single organic whole, rather than as isolated pieces, it is 
obvious that in his trajectory even the weaker plays fit into an overall 
design or progression. It is this constant "becoming" which will 
ultimately reveal Buero-Vallejo’s full measure as a playwright. 


The works produced from 1949 to 1957 provoke catharsis 
through the emotional identification of audience and character. Story 
of a Stairway was a realistic landmark both for the Spanish theater 
and for the playwright personally. Its honest reflection of postwar 
Spanish society aroused lethargic theatergoers and catapulted its 
author into the theatrical limelight. The play, whose stage setting is 
the stairwell of a poor tenement house, depicts the quiet despair of four 
families over a thirty-year span. Individual hopes are betrayed and 
family relationships torn asunder as the various generations come and 
go. 
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The play’s greatest technical achievement is its total integration 
of action, setting and character. We do not see the characters in 
moments of personal revelation but only when they ascend or descend 
the stairs, usually in the presence or imminent presence of a neighbor. 
They thus reveal themselves to us as they attempt to conceal their real 
motives and desires from those around them. An individual’s presence 
on the stairway is always justified because he or she appears there for 
one purpose--to move up or down. This implicit justification reduces to 
a minimum the need to contrive and calculate motivations for the 
characters’ actions. It is of little consequence when a character 
appears on the stairs. If someone interrupts a conversation, the others 
simply keep quiet or change the topic until he or she has gone. Such 
conversations are themselves the product of chance encounters. These 
accidental and coincidental meetings become the very substance of the 
characters’ interaction. Within the dramatic context of the stairwell, 
however, these actions are perfectly natural and realistic. Story of a 
Stairway is, in this sense, so realistic that Buero is able to portray the 
individual’s profound solitude through the shallowness of his or her 
social relationships (in terms of one’s spatial correspondence to others) 
and, at the same time, to suggest the individual’s existential anxiety at 
the unceasing flow of time, a flow made all the more fleeting by its 
identification with the narrow stairwell. In this play space and time 
almost become one and realistic detail can be charged with intense 
symbolic force. 


The presentation of En la ardiente oscuridad (In the Burning 
Darkness), 1950, was not the "event" that Story of a Stairway had 
been. Nevertheless, this play is perhaps the best point of departure for 
appreciating the extreme sense of unity which characterizes Buero’s 
theater. It also emphasizes the verisimilitude of detail in settings, 
costumes and language. In addition to this surface realism, however, 
In the Burning Darkness features a psychological realism. As the play 
develops, it becomes clear that physical blindness is symbolic of 
spiritual blindness and that a longing for truth, and not physical sight, 
is the real source of the protagonist Ignacio’s torment. The high point 
in the portrayal of his anguish is the scene in Act III when all stage 
and theater lights are extinguished to internalize the audience’s vision, 
thus plunging each spectator into Ignacio’s "burning darkness." This 
- innovative technique (for 1950) underscores the playwright’s desire to 
involve the audience, physically and psychically, in his character’s 
inner reality. Yet the playwright does not want to lose contact with 
the immediacy of surface detail, otherwise it would be difficult to 
persuade his public that Ignacio is a real person who experiences real 
- suffering. 
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Most subsequent works of Buero’s early period postulate a 
similar objective-subjective duality, although the majority of them do 
not achieve the delicate equilibrium of In the Burning Darkness. 
Despite the archetypal patterns and religious symbolism that subtly 
infuse several of these, their basic conception remains generally 
realistic. Even the few plays that have a legendary or mythological 
focus are concerned with human motives and needs. 


Because of their historical distance, partial narrative base, and 
general awareness of theatrical accouterments, Buero’s_ three 
- consecutive history plays, Un sofiador para un pueblo (A Dreamer for a 
People), 1958, Las Meninas, 1960, and El Concierto de San Ovidio (The 
Concert at Saint Ovide), 1962, seem to constitute a rapprochement to 
the theater and theories of Bertolt Brecht. The unique feature of these 
plays is not their effects of alienation but the fusing of other art forms 
with the dramatic. The symmetrical juxtaposition of characters and 
attitudes in A Dreamer for a People evokes, in the play’s very 
structure, the ideological struggles and the neoclassical mode so 
representative of eighteenth-century Spain. By contrast, the 
impressionistic manner of Las Meninas, implicit in the play’s multiple 
staging and shifting focus, is meant to reflect the pictorial style of the 
protagonist Diego de Velazquez and, also, the suspicion, fear, 
disloyalty, and vested interests of Inquisitorial Spain of the 
seventeenth century. Finally, the rising and falling emotional pattern 
of The Concert at Saint Ovide, related to the music of Arcangelo Corelli 
and the rise in "social" status of the violin, is intended to suggest the 
ferment associated with the French Revolution. The fusion of art forms 
with the dramatic in these works causes the magnifying of one or more 
of the traditional dimensions of a dramatic presentation (the visual, 
the auditory, and action itself). The presentation thereby acquires an 
affective intensity calculated to engulf the spectator emotionally. 


All three of these works comment on contemporary problems 
through the exposition of historical situations. History not only 
provides the perfect format for depicting man and woman as organic, 
evolving beings but also supplies the exemplary force required in 
tragedy. As important as historical distance, however, is the sense of 
theatrical functionalism inherent in it. A logical follow-up to Buero’s 
early experiments based on the premise that theater can represent 
real life is experimentation founded on the acceptance of theatrical 
convention as convention. This attitude can be, in a sense, more real 
than realism. 


Buero’s next three dramas move increasingly toward the 
acknowledgement of theater as theater and not life. The technical 
functionalism seen in the history trilogy is expanded, but, more 
important, the plays’ thematic preoccupations emerge directly from 
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this acceptance of a theatrical reality. The dual structure of La doble 
historia del doctor Valmy (The Double Case History of Doctor Valmy), 
published in the United States in English in 1967 but not staged in 
Spain until 1976, provokes a complex interplay between the theatrical 
reality and the real one. The two are ultimately resolved into one, with 
the result that a kind of theatrical illusion is imposed upon the 
audience. What seems to be real in a theatrical situation (theater in 
life) is false and what seems to be illusory (life in the theater) is valid 
precisely because of the "fictional" behavior of certain characters. The 
double structure in El tragaluz (The Basement Window), 1967, causes 
the mirroring of the real in the theatrical which, in turn, facilitates the 
emotional identification of audience and characters. Mito (Myth), 
1969, features an almost totally theatrical reality because its 
characters are actors in a play, and its setting is the stage of a theater. 
Thus the reality of the actors is frequently taken over by that of the 
characters they portray. 


Through the total acceptance of the theatrical medium in these 
plays, Buero offers judgments on life’s inherent theatricality. In The 
Double Case History of Doctor Valmy he shows how some people, facing 
life with theatrical (make-believe) attitudes, refuse to acknowledge the 
existence of injustice even when they witness it. In The Basement 
Window he illustrates how art, through the omniscient, godlike eyes of 
the creative artist, is concerned, as society often is not, with the 
humanity of every individual. In Myth Buero recreates the figure of 
Don Quixote and, through imaginary flights, exalts the reality of art 
(the make-believe) over that of life. The playwright’s examination of 
the human condition in these works is developed through what might 
be termed a theatrical metaphor. By revealing the dramatic threads 
that control his characters (by showing that they are characters in a 
play and thus puppets), he diminishes their humanity. This is not 
absolute, however, since the perspectivism of the plays produces an 
emotional empathy between characters and audience. 


The dramas of the early 70s probe the “demythifying" and 
"mythifying" functions of literature as they delve into the fundamental 
relationships between art and life. In El suefio de la razén (The Sleep 
of Reason), 1970, and Llegada de los dioses (Arrival of the Gods), 1971, 
- the threads that control the characters, as marionettes, or that they 
themselves control as creators, acquire a unique social significance. 
The characters’ social interaction shapes, to a great extent, their 
respective personalities which, in turn, govern their perception of 
reality. The social "control" that they exert over one another is not a 
- negation of their theatrical genesis but an extension of it, since it 
involves an important segment of the reality that encompasses 
them--the audience. In these plays Buero makes the audience share 
the inner thoughts, fears, and suspicions of each protagonist. In The 
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Sleep of Reason the spectators experience the deafness-of the painter 
Francisco de Goya; they can hear only what he: hears when he is on 
stage--his own voice and the strange noises that haunt him. In Arrival 
of the Gods the audience must share in the blindness of the young 
painter Julio. When he is on stage the lights are extinguished and the 
audience sees only what he sees--flashes of light, imagined caricatures 
of those around him, and other strange sights. In this manner the 
playwright can externalize the personal reality of each protagonist, the 
profound impulses buried deep in his psyche, and the more superficial 
reactions to social contacts. The unique social circumstances of the 
.theater thus enable the author to depict the various forces, irrational 
and orgiastic (Dionysian) as well as rational and didactic (Apollonian) 
which constitute the individual. 


By baring these "living threads," in contrast to the "theatrical" 
threads of previous works, the playwright is able to portray the eternal 
union that exists between art and life. Life is the basis, the point of 
departure for the artistic representation, and in these plays Buero 
penetrates the person-artist’s view of reality--he retreats behind his or 
her retina as it were--in order to portray the artistic creation while it is 
still an idea or an urge. The audience witnesses the birth and growth 
of the impulses (both rational and irrational) of people, who happen to 
be artists, to the reality around them. And those impulses, after 
passing through the creative process, can become art. At this point in 
the creative act, however, they are only living urges. To view life as a 
theatrical process is to diminish life to the level of puppets, but to view 
art as a living process is to equate one with the other, to give life and 
art equal footing. Thus the impact of the reciprocal genesis of the life- 
art impulse is that the art object or process may have a reality 
independent of the artist (of life); it may, in fact, determine the artist’s 
very existence. In both of these plays the protagonist’s involuntary 
visions and premonitions terrify him not only because he cannot 
control them, but because they seem to be able to control him. Perhaps 
he is but a vision, a figment of their imagination, an unsettling notion 
that underscores the central theme--human existence, how the 
individual determines it and how it determines him or her. 


Buero-Vallejo’s last four works display an increasingly radical 
subjectivism. For example, the initial perception of the setting in La 
Fundacion (The Foundation), 1974, is completely subjective. Tomas is 
a political prisoner responsible for the capture of several comrades. 
Incapable of accepting his guilt, he takes refuge in madness and 
imagines the prison to be a thriving Foundation that supports artists 
and scientists. The play depicts his recovery and acceptance of reality 
through changes in the stage décor. Furniture and other objects are 
gradually removed or transformed until the Foundation can be seen for 
what it really is, a sordid prison cell. 
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Such a technique of internalization is typical of Buero-Vallejo’s 
theater. Generally the audience has a basic notion of what is "normal" 
before being immersed into a character’s inner reality. Here, however, 
the process is reversed. This difference is significant for the following 
reason: the other characters, while occasionally perplexed by Tomas’ 
perception, accept his vision in order to expedite his cure. In other 
words, they become actors in his personal drama. This development, 
in turn, forces the spectators of the play to become as actors. They 
accept, implicitly and unwittingly, the initial facade of make-believe. 
A complex theatrical perspectivism is thereby established: the real 
actors pretend to be prisoners who have pretended to be artists and 
scientists. The spectators’ role undergoes corresponding changes: they 
have come to the theater and accepted the realistic illusion first 
presented to them, only to be duped by the very theatrical nature of 
that illusion. Therefore, the spectators’ identification with the 
characters and their milieu gives way to a growing distantiation from 
the characters and even a mistrust of their (the spectators’) own 
feelings. Such a development could be viewed as an implicit 
indictment of the spectators who are guilty of allowing others to 
control their beliefs and perceptions. 


With reference to the "immersion" effect and its result in The 
Sleep of Reason, Francisco Ruiz Ramén has perceptively shown that 
Goya’s deafness serves not only to diminish the distance between 
protagonist and spectator but also to distance the latter from him or 
herself. The spectator is not deaf but "hears in Goya’s deafness" which 
becomes "the only way of hearing, not the sound of reality, but the 
sense of reality" since his hallucinations reveal truth.1 This alienation 
of the spectator from him or herself occurs in a more psychic way in 
The Foundation. The play-within-a-play technique, as employed here, 
differs from conventional treatment in that the unravelling of the 
"inner" play is the unravelling of the "outer" play. The two develop 
concurrently; they are not juxtaposed chronologically or spatially on 
stage. The living urges viewed in The Sleep of Reason and Arrival of 
the Gods are seen as from within in The Foundation (they assume a 
theatrical genesis); what matters here is the manipulation of the 
spectators’ perceptions. Thus the dramatic context seems to expand 
outward from its artistic and thematic core, engulfing the audience in 
a kind of theatrical illusion. The spectators, as well as the characters, 
are prisoners of their circumstances. But if either were to find freedom 
from one prison, they would probably find themselves, in the manner 
of concentric circles, in another prison and another. The play’s 
thematic thrust is at once political and existential. 


We can explain this alienation effect another way. In the two 
earlier works protagonist and spectator are alienated from the other 
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characters because the audience hears or sees only what the 
protagonist hears or sees when he is on stage. The other characters 
then speak silently, emit strange noises, appear in distorted or 
provocative postures, etc. In this play, however, there is a kind of 
collective illusion since the other characters, because of their play- 
acting, are drawn into Tomas’ world, thereby drawing in the "play- 
watchers" also. This Quixotic dimension allows the drama’s inner 
story to fuse perfectly and yet ironically with its outer circumstances. 
Within the play (on the level of psychodrama) acting can provide a 
means of psychic healing. And the play itself, through the purgative 
force of tragedy, can clarify, and thus ameliorate, the reality of 
everyday life. To this end, The Foundation constitutes an affirmation 
of the importance of truth--no matter how terrible it may be--in human 
living and an exaltation of the artifice of art in discovering that truth. 


La detonacién (The Detonation), 1977, is a historical play 
denouncing the wars and related injustices that beset Spain during the 
last eleven or twelve years of the life of Mariano José de Larra. (The 
title refers to the gunshot with which the despairing social critic ended 
his life in 1837.) Virtually all of the action takes place within a few 
instants, from the time Larra raises the pistol to his head until his 
pulling of the trigger. An almost endless stream of historical figures 
appears between these two points of reference to reconstruct Larra’s 
adult life through fragmentary segments and conversations. In this 
extended flashback the protagonist’s life "passes before his eyes" in the 
final moments before his death. 


The play’s temporal distortion is suggested at the outset by 
Larra’s supposedly rapid speech, as contrasted with the very slow 
speech of his servant Pedro; at the same time Larra hears his inner 
voice announce that his mind is now racing and has entered its final 
stage. In the numerous scenes that follow, Larra’s relations with his 
father, his wife, his lover, many government ministers, the chief 
censor, and a variety of literary friends and enemies are sketchily 
presented. All these characters, with the exception of Larra himself 
and the rebellious Romantic poet José de Espronceda, wear masks. As 
the action develops, Larra’s words become the vehicle for truth which 
literally unmasks those around him. However, such unmasking seems 
futile: as one minister falls, a replica appears with promises of reform, 
only to renege and be replaced, in turn, by another. The increasing 
despair that Larra feels at the state of the country is equalled by the 
disillusionment that his personal and literary contacts bring him. He 
finds no understanding in his wife and no hope from his lover. His 
literary voice diminishes until finally he almost has none. His satire 
has not been able to tear away society’s masks. Instead, society has 
suffocated him with its endless masks and muzzles. Its responsibility 
for his suicide is clearly portrayed in the final scene: one by one the 
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i cr figures physically assist the writer in raising the pistol to his 
temple. 


The immersion of the audience into the protagonist’s inner 
turmoil is the playwright’s chief technical objective. This explains the 
telescoping of time, the narrative quality of the presentation, the rapid, 
increasingly frenetic movement of the many characters, the various 
devices of mirroring, the circular and repetitious nature of the action. 
What Buero really presents is Larra’s final delirium, a frenzied dance 
of death populated with strange lights and sounds, monstrous dreams 
and visions (the characters’ masks represent a fox, an owl, a frog, a cat, 
and human faces that are childish, wrinkled, bulbous, naive, doll-like, 
arrogant, etc.). The culminating shot is totally silent and accompanied 
by instant darkness since the victim, and also the spectators who are 
viewing the process of his death from "within," would not of course 
hear the shot or see anything subsequent to it. 


Death permeates all aspects of The Detonation. There are 
references to wars, rebellions, counter-rebellions, executions, 
assassinations, and duels. There are allusions to Larra’s famous essay 
that describes the people of Madrid as the "living" dead. The 
protagonist refers to his wife and lover as being "dead" to him after 
each rejects him. He has dreams where children’s ears are cut off and 
his own tongue and writing hand are butchered. Further, the 
possibility of his own literary demise becomes more and more distinct 
as the censors, publishers and even possible collaborators refuse to 
help him. Thus, the entire play is the portrayal of Larra’s personal 
annihilation. 


In a theatrical sense, that moment of destruction becomes a 
creative act. Death offers Larra a moment of alienation from himself 
when he is able to see everything more clearly. In addition to several 
explicit references to theater ("comedy," "tragedy," "carnival," 
"romantic drama"), Pedro tells Larra early in Part II that he is the 
"audience of his own theater." A few scenes before the play’s 
conclusion Larra proposes that he and Mesonero Romanos, a more 
traditional nineteenth-century writer, collaborate on a play about 
Francisco Quevedo. Larra, sensing a kindred spirit in this 
seventeenth-century satirist, explains that the play would deal with 
Quevedo’s greatness as a poet and also some of his miseries. Mesonero 
rejects such a collaboration but, in a sense, Buero-Vallejo does not. 
The Detonation could be viewed as the work on Quevedo which Larra 
proposed. A very Quevedesque drama, it depicts subconscious 
phantoms and nightmares, mutilations and atrocities, and it projects 
this personal delirium with a critical and satirical force worthy of 
Quevedo’s Los suefios (Dreams). To the extent that Buero constructs 
his play according to Larra’s satirical method (saying something 
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without saying it, implying that there is more than meets the eye), he 
has indeed collaborated with his nineteenth-century predecessor. If 
Buero’s "outer" play is about Larra, his "inner" play evokes Quevedo. 
Thus prolongs, in literary form, the meaning of Larra’s life and 
writings. In other words, The Detonation may depict the death of an 
individual, but implicitly it affirms the importance and function of the 
artistic interpretation of reality. In a sense, the earthly death of this 
Larra is an awakening--to recall the Calderonian paradox--to a more 
eternal literary life. He may be a victim of his own lucidity, but, just 
as important, he, as a literary personage, constitutes a celebration of 
that serious, vital literature which life must have and which no censor 
of any age, be it Quevedo, Larra or Buero-Vallejo’s, can stifle 
completely or forever. Some critics have noted what they call the 
extreme pessimism of The Detonation. Consonant with the 
playwright’s longstanding views on tragic hope, that pessimism is 
tempered, I think, by an abiding faith in the vitality of artistic 
expression. 


If in The Detonation the protagonist in his delirium--that brief 
limbo between life and death--sees the living as unreal phantoms, in 
Jueces en la noche (Judges in the Night), 1979, the reverse is true. The 
main character, the ex-government minister Juan Luis Palacios, sees 
the dead assume.a living presence in his nightmares. One such figure 
even accompanies him during many of his fearful waking hours. These 
apparitions not only constitute his recreation of former political 
victims but also a premonition of future victims. A complex character, 
remorseful in part for past misdeeds and desirous of finally 
establishing a loving relationship with his wife Julia, he is still egoistic 
enough to sacrifice even her for his political ambitions. 


On occasion this drama almost assumes the air of a morality 
play as it depicts, in somewhat allegorical fashion, the conflicting 
forces at work in shaping post-Franco Spain. In the first place, the 
basic conflict is seen by some characters as that of a medieval 
crusade--the opposition of political terrorists on both the right and the 
left. Also, certain characters are clearly intended to represent society’s 
traditional institutions: the church, the military, the government and 
the business community. The various individual participants of this 
national "marriage" must come to grips with the morality of their 
actions as they evolve toward complete political freedom. For a 
democracy to be successful those who assume political responsibility 
must exemplify truth and justice. Such a moral lesson seems nowhere 
clearer than in the second scene of Part I which portrays, in 
simultaneous fashion through alternating but parallel speeches, Julia’s 
discovery of the lies on which her marriage is based at the same time 
that her husband plots further expedient moves to ensure his political 
future. 
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Juan Luis’ very efforts to conceal the duplicitous foundation of 
their marriage ultimately implicate him in a political assassination, 
thus. precluding any professional future he might have inside Spain 
and also, ironically, assuring the dissolution of his marriage. Julia 
suffers from extreme depression as she seeks to unravel the motives 
and lies that have enslaved her within her social class and her 
marriage. The same opportunistic terrorist who manipulates her 
husband becomes her key in unlocking the past since it was he who 
helped Juan Luis trick Julia into thinking that her revolutionary 
boyfriend had betrayed her and other comrades. This fabrication led to 
her subsequent marriage to Juan Luis. It is her final understanding of 
what really happened, tinged with guilt for having enjoyed her 
husband’s power and money for nearly twenty years, that plunges her 
toward suicide. 


The most significant structural feature of the play is the 
concurrent portrayal of Juan Luis’ conscious and _ subconscious 
realities. His conscious world is interrupted by several dream 
sequences. The first and last of these presage the party he is planning 
for his and Julia’s twentieth wedding anniversary. The first sequence 
misleads the audience, as did the early scenes of The Foundation. The 
spectators are told that Juan Luis is a very successful doctor, that his 
marriage is a happy one, and that he has two lovely children. Later it 
is clear that these are merely projections of the protagonist’s innermost 
longings. Other points of confusion arise from the role of the 
musicians contracted for the party. It is unclear whether they are 
playing the beginning or the ending of the play’s primary theme music, 
Beethoven’s Trio Serenade in D Major, Opus 8, for violin, viola and 
cello. Also, while all three parts are heard, only the violinist and 
cellist are visible. The viola rests by itself on the vacant third chair. 
In other sequences Juan Luis’ role in the political assassination is 
prefigured and the other characters become increasingly hostile to 
him. It soon becomes apparent that these figures are the nocturnal 
"judges" of the title who pass judgment on Juan Luis’ conscious 
behavior. 


In the dream sequence which concludes the drama the violinist, 
Julia’s dead suitor Fermin, offers her the viola. She then takes her 
place with the other two musicians, a logical occurrence since the 
music by Beethoven, referred to as a "hymn to life" within the play, has 
long been one of her favorite pieces. This reconciliation with Fermin 
completes the trio of Juan Luis’ victims. 


Since Julia has already died, this final sequence could be viewed 
as her movement into the next world. Through the use of music and 
special effects of lighting the playwright gives the work a dual ending 
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reminiscent of earlier works: utter despair for Juan Lttis and peace for 
Julia in her passage via death to a timeless and much happier realm. 
Like the "March" which opens and concludes Beethoven’s composition, 
this final scene could represent the end (for Juan Luis) or a new 
beginning (for Julia). 


In this play the spectator experiences the bewilderment that the 
protagonist feels when viewing the "theatrical" spectacle that is his 
subconscious. The viewer must also solve the mysteries and 
contradictions of the dream sequences in order to learn the truth of 
what is happening, just as Julia has to clarify her husband’s charades. 
Unlike Julia, however, the spectator is elevated by the exemplary force 
of the tragic lives played out on stage. As the viewer works his or her 
way through this theatrical maze, it becomes evident that Juan Luis, 
desolate and alone at the end, is the ultimate victim of his own 
ambition and that the increasing frequency of his nightmares (along 
with his disdain for personal bodyguards) may be a veiled death wish 
on his part. The play will not let our final contempt for the protagonist 
be total, however. He is not all bad just as the other characters are not 
all good. By their very presence at this spectacle, the individual 
viewers may sense an awakening of their own consciences, a necessary 
prelude to the harmonious resolution of the difficult political and 
personal dilemmas that haunt this particular historical moment and 
circumstance. 


Caiman (Cayman), 1981, begins Buero’s fourth decade of 
playwriting. Since this work is quite recent and since it is significantly 
more narrative than prior efforts, this discussion will include more 
details of plot than did previous analyses. A narrator, referred to 
simply as the Lady, opens and closes the play and interrupts its action 
on occasion to connect the various threads of her story. It tells of Rosa 
and Néstor and their struggle to cope with the death of their daughter 
Carmela who two years earlier fell into a well in an abandoned lot. 
Her body has not been recovered and Rosa imagines that she is still 
alive. Néstor urges his wife to be realistic while the couple’s crippled 
friend, Dionisio, nurtures Rosa’s impossible hope. Indeed, the play 
develops as something of a dialectic between Néstor and Dionisio: the 
former argues for reason and collective action in solving problems, and 
the latter disdains practicality in hoping for the impossible. Dionisio 
claims that society has already committed collective suicide and cites, 
as substantiation for his opinion, the disrespectful and even criminal 
behavior of many young people. A specific case in point is the rape of a 
fourteen-year-old neighbor named Charito. It is because of Néstor’s 
consolation and advice that Charito is able to achieve a positive 
attitude and conclude the preparations for a theatrical presentation 
that Rosa had begun. Only at the end of the play do we learn that 
Charito is the youthful projection of the narrator who is now in her 
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mid-forties. The drama is, then, a recreation of a particularly 
significant episode from the Lady’s childhood. 


The story, however, extends far beyond the narrator’s lifetime 
into a distant, mythic past. Its roots are in an ancient Indian legend: 
the boy Xoquec saved his father Curucé from the god-alligator Nulu 
that had swallowed him (hence the title of Buero’s play). For this act 
of bravery Xoquec became chief of the tribe, thereby winning the lovely 
princess Michila for his own. This fable echoes throughout Buero’s 
play. Carmela has been "swallowed" by the perverse god-alligator of 
the modern era--technological progress. Her throwing pebbles into the 
uncovered well, just before falling in, is likened to a princess’ 
sacrificing her treasures for love. Charito and her "treasures" are 
violated on the same lot. She characterizes her previous boyfriend, the 
one originally responsible for her deflowering, as a prince. Dionisio 
sees himself as in an alligator, awaiting the impossible miracle of 
Rosa’s love to rescue him. Charito’s mother Rufina plans to take her 
infant with her when she begs on the streets because the baby’s 
presence will save her from the "mouth of the alligator" (starvation). 


The characters’ solutions to their problems involve egoistic 
retreats into self-protective posture or fantasies. Rosa imagines that 
Carmela is living in a lovely garden (like the Monet painting on the 
wall) or in a beautiful underground city. Rufina and Charito’s initial 
response to the sexual attack on Charito is to keep silent in order to 
conceal the fact that she was not a virgin at the time. Charito persists 
in thinking that her old boyfriend will marry her, thus giving her 
respectability. Dionisio retreats into his self-pity and Rufina cites her 
motherly desire to keep the baby with her as justification for her 
actions. 


Néstor argues for rational solutions: he encourages Rosa’s 
playwriting and her direction of the young theatrical group; he advises 
Charito to denounce her attackers openly and to forget her boyfriend; 
he encourages Dionisio to try to find a woman who would love him; and 
he counsels Rufina to leave her child in a childcare center. Néstor is 
unsuccessful with his wife. She is drawn by an inner voice--which she 
believes to be her daughter’s--to commit suicide in the abandoned lot. 
‘ Néstor and Dionisio have a falling out when it becomes clear that 
Dionisio has selfishly fed Rosa’s groundless hopes in order to win her 
for himself. Néstor fails to convince Rufina. The Lady nonetheless 
reveals in her final speech that his influence had borne fruit with her, 
the young Charito. She, in turn, brought him out of his guilt and 
_ despair after Rosa’s death and later married him and began a writing 
career. 
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In Cayman Buero suggests that reason and colléetive action can 
solve society’s problems, whereas the fantasy of heroic individualism 
can lead to general destruction. Modern underground bomb shelters 
are as fantastic and impractical as Carmela’s mythical garden and 
subterranean city. Similarly, the dream of modern progress has been 
turned into a hallucination by the crime, corruption, and personal 
attacks that accompany it. Fundamental to the legend of the alligator 
is the perception that each has of oneself and of others. We may view 
ourselves, romantically, as victims in need of redemption by another or 
as the heroic vehicle of salvation for others. We might also victimize 
. others to satisfy our own appetites. Regarding the child-parent 
relationship central to this play, the child can save the parent as the 
young Charito "saves" the older Charito (becomes the vehicle for 
clarifying her past experiences and making them exemplary by putting 
them in literary form). For the serious writer who seeks to probe for 
truth in memories of the past, the child is indeed his or her "parent." It 
was the young Charito and her family and friends who provided the 
beginning to the Lady’s writing career just as, in a sense, the Lady’s 
story provides the ending to Rosa’s unfinished play. 


At the same time the Lady’s own work remains unfinished. In a 
human sense, parents’ lives are inevitably imcomplete when they end. 
It is the child’s role to "save" the family: continue its lineage and 
traditions, prolong the parents’ memory, etc. In a literary sense, a 
writer’s efforts must be brought to fruition by the reader or an 
audience who, through a process of critical evaluation and recreation, 
ascribe value and permanence to those efforts. But the Lady has 
doubts about her audience. In a curious self-critique contained in the 
opening speech, she expresses doubt that this tale could be adapted to 
the theater. She prefers the book to a phantasmagoric stage 
presentation and an actress who would not resemble her. The only 
real thing would be the audience and perhaps not even it since the 
greatest power of the stage is to turn the spectator into a phantom and 
plunge him or her into a hallucinatory world. Therefore, to a point, the 
play itself is like an alligator, capable of swallowing up the spectator. 
However, the play’s dual structure, established by the narrator’s very 
presence, precludes such total immersion. That structure creates 
critical distance between viewer and spectacle, the same distance that 
exists between an adult’s perceptions and a child’s. Still, the special 
nature of this artistic experiment allows the viewer to have both 
experiences--childlike rapture and adult detachment--at the same 
time. By giving meaning to what it has seen and heard, the audience 
"saves" both the play and itself from the destructive jaws of fantasy or 
a hallucinatory world. 


The mirroring effect inherent in a structure involving a story- 
within-a-story inevitably reverberates to the real author and the real 
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audience. Buero’s play merely continues the narrative momentum 
unleashed, in reverse chronological order, by the Lady’s career and 
current: project, Rosa’s literary and theatrical efforts, the opera 
Rosamund, and the Indian legend. Each story recreates the ageless 
archetypal pattern of death and redemption. As _ the play’s 
perspectivism recedes into the mythic past, it also projects toward an 
uncertain future. The supreme Author may be lurking in the 
narrative shadows to continue and "save" the unfinished work of the 
real author and audience since it is the act of creation--the giving of 
form and meaning--that unites all these "storytellers" as they play out 
their respective tales. In a sense, therefore, Buero’s play constitutes 
an exaltation of the ultimate union of form and content, whether in life 
or literature. Both are continuing acts of creation. 


And both are threatened by humankind’s self-destructive urges. 
We must see beyond the illusory jaws of our nuclear capacity if we are 
to save our future. That is the ultimate message of Buero’a dramatic 
probing into the mythic past. Only a clear understanding of our basic 
human essence, as developed through the centuries, can ensure our 
future existence. Despite the despair of his characters’ lives and the 
impending holocaust, there is hope. The play’s historical framework 
shows that life is a continuum. In one sense the future can be said to 
coexist with the present: Charito is fourteen years of age in 1980; her 
adult self is forty-five, thus making the narrator’s "present" the year 
2011. From her vantage point, the past can be viewed as coexisting 
with the present. This dual perspective facilitates another lesson: 
that human progress is possible. Charito draws back from the 
"alligator’s jaws" to become a successful writer intent on correcting 
society’s injustices. 


In Didlogo secreto (Secret Dialogue), 1984, the subjective world 
of the protagonist dominates almost completely the audience’s 
perceptions. Fabio, a famous art historian and critic is unable to 
distinguish primary colors. The audience is forced to participate in his 
color blindness when he is alone on stage since special lights transform 
the normal colors into neutral tones. The audience also shares his 
thoughts, the "secret dialogues" he projects with his family members 
during his solitary moments. 


The play’s various false and real perceptions revolve around Las 
hilanderas (The Weavers), Velazquez’ famous painting, which 
occupies, literally and metaphorically, the central point of the drama. 
Its colors shine splendidly or are reduced to a mass of dull ochres and 
sepias, darkened or grayish browns and blues, as required by the 
dramatic action. And Fabio is writing an analysis entitled The 
Dialogue of Art in which he examines the function of complementary 
colors. On an everyday level, therefore, the painting is associated with 
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the immediate problems and efforts of this critic. On a*figurative level, 
it underscores existential fears and preoccupations, since the three 
weavers in the foreground represent the Parcae (Fates), mistresses of 
time who "make and unmake our threads in the presence of the 
fleeting spectacle of life that is represented in.the background. . . 
Large. Near. Inexorable."2 The painting thus crystallizes two 
classical myths, one emphasizing the eternity of the gods, expressed in 
their glorious weaving, and another stressing the temporal fragility of 
the human "thread." 


In the case of Las Meninas, 1960, the symbolism of Velazquez’ 
glorious light, his impressionistic technique and the inherent drama of 
The Weavers attracted the playwright. Within the play the 
protagonist, referring to Pallas Athenas and Arachne, explains that 
Velazquez "painted the goddess and the maiden almost incorporeal. 
Pure impressionistic flashes before a hazy tapestry enveloped in light" 
(p. 48). The dramatic nature of the painting expresses itself in the 
characters’ attitudes and in the various planes of action. In the first 
place, the characters identify spatially and socially: the weavers are 
presented realistically in the foreground as poor workers; the elegant 
ladies contemplating the fruit of the weavers’ labor in the background 
represent a higher, more distant class; further in the background the 
images of the mythological figures also seem to be viewing the 
tapestry. In the play Gaspar is a poor man who criticizes the 
bourgeoisie and attributes society’ problems to the bad economic 
conditions; Fabio, his family and friends are well-to-do people whose 
problems and conflicts seem remote to Gaspar; and, finally, there is 
Fabio’s impossible dream--seeing all colors. 


The painting also suggests a dialectical relationship between the 
I and the Other, the Subject and Object in philosophical terms, 
according to the way the characters view each other. In The Weavers 
the goddess conquers her rival, transforming her into a spider. In the 
play Aurora, as Aurorin (Fabio’s projection of her as a child), sees her 
father as an exalted god, but later, at nineteen, she looks upon him 
with contempt. She attributes her artist-lover’s suicide to his low self- 
esteem provoked by her famous father’s adverse and, in her eyes, 
unfair criticism of his work. Fabio even sees himself first as a superior 
being and later as an object reduced and shamed before everyone. This 
transformation ultimately underscores his extreme sense of solitude, 
for his real dilemma is one of existence: seeing or not seeing colors is, 
for him, equivalent to being or not being. 


In this play the playwright does not limit himself to presenting 
the object or the process of seeing that object, but, rather, he delves 
into the very creation of that seeing. The basic question posed here 
could be formulated in the following way: does our mode of seeing 
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form our thoughts or is it born of them? As a corollary, does seeing 
create our being or is it the fruit of our being? This query is a version 
of the old Cartesian formula: "I think, therefore, the object is?" or "I 
see, therefore it is?" Buero obliges us to consider all of an individual’s 
perceptions, whether they be external or internal. Both are necessary 
since in the Subject-Object relationship our value or being is 
determined within and without ourselves, like vision itself. Colors are 
perceived within the eye but they also exist autonomously in the object 
being viewed. Truth can emanate only from the harmonious 
conjunction of the subject (the internal reality) and object (the 
external). For example, Aurorin imagines a green face and, for her, it 
is green. Later Aurora externalizes her thoughts by painting her own 
face green, a change which her father, of course, cannot see. This test 
terminates his daughter’s trust in him once and for all, thereby 
provoking the internalization of his own visions, since after this scene 
we no longer "see" his thoughts; isolating himself physically and 
mentally, he begins to contemplate suicide. 


Fabio’s various "secret dialogues" are attempts to break his 
increasing isolation. We have already referred to his imaginary 
conversations with family members. There are other "secret" 
dialogues: the bust of the young Gaspar reveals surprising truths 
through Fabio’s father Braulio or Aurorin; the old Gaspar speaks with 
lucidity when he drinks alcohol; Teresa confesses before the closed 
door of Fabio’s room, not knowing whether or not her husband is still 
alive--a confession, by the way, which constitutes another of the 
intense monologues which close several of Buero-Vallejo’s plays; 
sometimes there even seems to be a "feminist" dialogue between Fabio 
and the women in his life; finally, there is the continuing "dialogue" 
between Fabio and Velazquez’ painting. 


All these "conversations" juxtapose the old and the young: the 
Gaspar from before (his bust resembles that of a young classical figure) 
and the decrepit old man of today, the happy Aurorin of her father’s 
memories and Aurora, the imagined Braulio of old and his current 
counterpart, and Teresa whom Fabio identifies on occasion with his 
dead mother. The protagonist, on the other hand, has only one 
temporal identity. He is the existential J of the present through whose 
eyes we see everything. He is the one anguished at the passage of 
time, at the inevitable cutting of this "thread" by the Parcae. 


There is one more "secret dialogue," one which the drama-- 
thanks to the mirroring effect of the painting--establishes with the 
audience. At the end of the play Teresa points out to her husband the 
young maiden in the background of the tapestry who is looking out at 
the spectator of the painting. Teresa identifies this figure with Aurora 
and sees in her the hope for the future. The maiden is, of course, also 
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staring out at the theater audience. This "dialogue: involving the 
audience and the play represents the final level of communication 
between the J and the Other posed by the author, for there is a direct 
parallel between Fabio’s attitude toward The Weavers and the 
audience’s toward this play. For example, the lighting isolates and 
underscores distinct moments and places of their respective 
experiences. The music of Wagner’s "Phantom Ship" and the sound of 
the clicking spindle achieve the same effect. The painting constitutes 
an image that expands within Fabio’s mind (and ours). Its space--real 
and imagined--has several planes that advance and recede in a process 
that ultimately becomes symbolic of historical and mythical infinity. 
The perspectives created in the different planes of the drama, 
functioning as a story within a story, produced the same effect in the 
spectators: they attract and distance us; they suspend us in time and, 
conversely, make us feel its rapid flow. If the painting is a "meditation 
of death" for Fabio, so also is the play for the audience. In other words, 
the spectacle that surrounds Fabio--Veldzquez’ painting and the living 
"painting" that is his family life--is equal to that which the audience 
experiences. 


The spectacle played out before the spectators’ eyes casts us as 
both Subject and Object. We absorb what is seen and heard on stage 
but are also absorbed by the work. By being at once the J and the 
Other, we complete the conjoining of art and life that is this work. 
Secret Dialogue is not, therefore, only a "mediation on death" but also 
an exaltation of the creative impulse that makes human life a 
continuous process of creation. 


Buero’s most recent play is Ldzaro en el laberinto (Lazarus in 
the Labyrinth), 1986. The fact that the published version of the 
dramatic text is still months away as this essay goes to press precludes 
a detailed analysis here. In general, however, Lazarus in the 
Labyrinth develops themes and techniques well known to Buero- 
Vallejo’s audiences and readers. The protagonist Lazarus, proprietor 
of a bookstore named "The Labyrinth," feels guilt for the beating 
received by his fiancée years ago. Was he to blame for her injuries? 
Did she drop out of his life because of his cowardice in not defending 
her? Incapable of disentangling the past, he can only continue to live 
with his fear and guilt, but also with the hope that one day she will 
telephone him. 


The play relies heavily on symbolism and the immersion of the 
audience in the protagonist’s inner world. This latter effect is achieved 
by the incessant ringing of a telephone--symbolic of the redemptive 
love for which Lazarus yearns--which only he and the audience can 
hear. The play ends, in fact, with several loud ringings from a variety 
of places in the theater. 
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Buero-Vallejo’s plays have always dealt with urgent human 
problems and aspirations--his own historical circumstances have cast 
him in the critical tradition of Quevedo, Larra, and the Generation of 
1898. His technical experimentation has endeavored to probe the 
multiple dimensions of conscious and subconscious human motives. 
He has consistently attempted to do this through an intricately unified 
development of thematic and structural innovations. When one steps 
back and surveys his entire career--which exemplifies a kind of 
developing creative process--one is impressed by the quality of his 
overall contribution. He has created memorable characters. He has 
expanded the technical interpretation of the word "dramatic." He has 
deepened our understanding of the individual’s significance and how 
that meaning changes and develops in relation to others. He has 
synthesized the major dramatic--and, yes, even artistic and 
philosophic--currents of his time. He has created a corpus of tragedies 
unparalleled, either in quantity or quality, by any previous Spanish 
writer. 


And, finally, he has sensitized us to the horror and madness of 
war, the fear, degradation and injustice it engenders, and the total 
annihilation it threatens. Perhaps the greatest achievement of any 
contemporary artist or writer is the strengthening of our collective will 
to survive the ultimate beast within us. This remarkable Spaniard, 
awarded the prestigious Miguel de Cervantes Prize for 1986 in 
recognition of his life-long accomplishments, has done and continues to 
do precisely that. 


NOTES 


1 Francisco Ruiz Ramén, Historia del teatro espanol. Siglo XX. (Madrid: 
Catedra, 1975), pp. 369-370. 

2. Buero-Vallejo, Antonio. Didlogo secreto (Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1985), p. 
48. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE THEATRICAL GAP BETWEEN 
ALFONSO SASTRE’S CRITICISM AND HIS LATER PLAYS 


Felicia Hardison Londré 


For over thirty years Alfonso Sastre (b. 1926) has pursued his 
quest for the dramatic form that will best serve to make audiences 
aware of humanity’s need for social change. His seriousness of purpose 
fuels a continual reexamination of his own approach to playwriting 
and a sincere effort to understand the dramatic theories of other 
writers and to extract from them what is most useful to him. The 
evolution of his critical thinking is readily discernible in his books of 
essays, which parallel his creative evolution as a major playwright. 


Sastre’s collections of essays function so clearly as manifestoes 
that one must inevitably ask whether the author practices what he 
preaches. Do Sastre’s plays conform to his theories? If so, are the 
resulting plays compellingly stageworthy enough to prove the validity 
of his theories? It is my contention that Sastre’s early plays 
satisfactorily illustrate his first two theoretical works, but that the 
correspondence breaks down with Sastre’s third book of dramatic 
theory and his "complex tragedies." Although many scholars have 
contributed to making Sastre’s work known and understood outside 
Spain, his recent plays have not received as much attention as those 
written before 1965. This paper, therefore, will include only a brief 
overview of the earlier works and will then focus on the two major 
complex tragedies, Sangre y ceniza (Blood and Ashes, 1965) and 
Croénicas romanas (Roman Chronicles, 1968). In these plays Sastre 
reveals a mature confidence as a playwright through his willingness to 
experiment with risky dramaturgical techniques; but the plays do not 
always function dramatically in the manner he propounds in La 
revoluci6n y la critica de la cultura (Revolution and the Critique of 
Culture). One problem may be Sastre’s overconfidence as a theorist. 
In his two previous books he drew upon his practical experience in the 
theater to prescribe a formula for playwriting, whereas in Revolution 
and the Critique of Culture he falls into the trap of trying to predict 
and ordain audience response to plays using dramaturgical techniques 
that he had not yet fully tested in production. Regardless of their 
conformity or nonconformity to the theory they represent, these two 
ambitiously-conceived "complex tragedies" deserve to be examined for 
their intrinsic merits, since they stand as the culmination of so many 
years of analytical reflection and practical experience in the theater. 
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To go back briefly to the beginning, Sastre’s first-book Drama y 
sociedad (Drama and Society) contains essays written between 1949 
and 1956. During that period his major plays were Cargamento de 
suefhos (Dream Cargo), 1946, Escuadra hacia la muerte (Condemned 
Squad), 1952, La mordaza (The Gag), 1954, Ana Kleiber, 1955, La 
sangre de Dios (The Blood of God), 1955 and Guillermo Tell tiene los 
ajos tristes (Sad Are the Eyes of William Tell), 1955. These plays, in 
keeping with the Aristotelian principles on which Drama and Society 
is based, employ largely traditional dramatic techniques. Sastre’s 
occasional experiments with nonlinear time were well within the 
.bounds of Aristotle’s definition of a good tragic plot as one that 
logically develops a single, complete action. In both theory and 
practice, Sastre reaffirmed Aristotle’s emphasis on plot as the 
determinant of character, thought, language, music, and production 
values. For example, Sastre states in Drama and Society that it is 
wrong to equate character with psychology; character should be 
revealed through action. The plays he was writing then--as well as his 
later ones--bear out that principle, for it is situations and crucial 
choices that are most memorable about Sastre’s plays, rather than 
characters, which tend to be simplistically differentiated from one 
another by an arbitrarily assigned trait or two. In Condemned Squad, 
for example, Luis is the young innocent, Pedro the impulsive man of 
action, Corporal Goban the inflexible authority figure, Javier the 
nervous intellectual, Andrés the lazy drunkard, and Adolfo the cold- 
blooded self-seeker; but these distinctions are of little consequence in 
the characters’ way of dealing with the situation in which they are 
trapped, a situation that only degenerates as they begin to act 
irresponsibly. 


Drama and Society is not a mere restatement of Aristotle’s 
dramatic theory. Sastre’s definition of tragedy posits a social function 
much more far-reaching than the Aristotelian purification of the 
spectator through pity and horror. For Sastre, tragedy is a 
documentary-like fable showing ordinary human beings caught in a 
dilemma from which there is no escape. The closed nature of the tragic 
situation should be disturbing enough that the spectator carries it over 
to the reality outside the theater. This amounts to an arousal of 
awareness of the need for social change, the need to modify conditions 
so that there might be a possibility of escape. In Drama and Society 
and in the plays that correspond to that phase in the development of 
his thought, Sastre stops short of advocating any specific solution to 
the problems of the human condition. The dramatist’s function is to 
protest existing social problems by means of an objective examination 
of them in an entertaining format, but not to use the drama as a forum 
for a particular ideology. In Sad Are the Eyes of William Tell, for 
example, the point is made that liberty can be won and preserved only 
by the willingness of the entire community to act together, but no 
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Sa political alternative to the governor’s repressive regime is set 
forth. 


Sastre’s second volume of dramatic theory, Anatomia del 
realismo (Anatomy of Realism), published in 1965, contains essays 
written between 1957 and 1964. The plays of that period are Asalto 
nocturno (Nocturnal Assault), 1959, En la red (In the Net), 1959, La 
cornada (Death Thrust), 1959. Oficio de tinieblas (Office of Darkness), 
1962; he also did several Spanish adaptations of plays by Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Euripides, and Langston Hughes. Sastre’s definition of 
tragedy in Drama and Society encompasses a number of plays that one 
would not usually consider "tragic"; similarly, it is a rather broad 
understanding of the term "realism" that emerges from Anatomy of 
Realism. Sastre’s definition of realism has been summed up by Farris 
Anderson as "that quality which renders a work of art relevant and 
complete"; it is not so much a formulistic literary mode as it is "a 
process which consists of a clarifying dialectical movement toward an 
ideal synthesis."1 


Among a number of contradictions in Anatomy of Realism is 
Sastre’s inclusion of Soviet-style Socialist Realism as one of several 
acceptable varieties of "social realism."2 He fails to note that the 
official definition of Socialist Realism outlines an approach 
diametrically opposed to his own. For the Soviets, "the artistic 
representation of reality must be linked with the task of ideological 
transformation and education of workers in the spirit of socialism," a 
definition that virtually posits as the only possible dramatic conflict 
one "between the good and the better" with the result that "each work 
of socialist realism . . is assured of a happy ending."3 For Sastre, on 
the other hand, social realism is an approach to art intended to 
overcome "mystifying negations of reality as it truly exists" (AR, 124). 
Sastre calls for an art that negates "official optimism" about social 
conditions and "asserts the right to represent unpleasant truths" (AR, 
28). 


Another important feature of Anatomy of Realism is its 
acknowledgment of the influence of Bertolt Brecht’s "dialectical" or 
"epic’ theater on modern dramaturgy. Sastre expressed some 
‘reservations about Brecht’s theories and plays, but admitted that they 
had freed the theater from its centuries-old adherence to Aristotelian 
principles and from its nineteenth-century legacy of hypnotic 
naturalistic stage illusion. Farris Anderson’s excellent article, "Sastre 
on Brecht: The Dialectics of Revolutionary Theatre,” lucidly analyzes 
and compares the theories of Sastre and Brecht.4 Although Sastre 
sensed that it was time for theater to move beyond Brecht, he was not 
yet ready to propose any detailed means of doing so. Thus his own 
plays of this period give evidence of a subliminal Brechtian influence 
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both in their technique and in Sastre’s increasing willingness to allow 
his own ideological beliefs to color their content. In Death Thrust, for 
example, the Prologue reveals that torero José Alba has been barely 
grazed by the bull’s horn and that his death is actually caused by a 
fresh knife wound. Acts 1 and 2 function as an extended flashback, 
showing events that occurred earlier on that afternoon of the bullfight. 
Sastre had previously used flashbacks, most notably in Anna Kleiber, 
but in Death Thrust the device is more Brechtian: by revealing in 
advance the fate of José Alba, Sastre builds his dramatic tension not 
on the eventual outcome of the bullfight but on an examination of the 
_ reasons for human suffering, which in this case is the exploitation of 
some human beings (the bullfighter and his wife) by one who wields 
economic and social power over them (the bullfighter’s callous 
manager). 


Class struggle--expressed in terms of ordinary man _ vs. 
authorities who exercise power unjustly--becomes an ever more explicit 
theme in Sastre’s plays written after 1965.5 His theoretical work 
Revolution and the Critique of Culture, containing essays written 
between 1964 and 1969, openly advocates--as the title suggests--that 
theater actively serve the cause of socio-political revolution. Although 
he states his opposition to using theater as a didactic expediency or as 
a moralizing institution or as a mere political instrument, the work is 
firmly grounded in Marxist thought and directed toward affecting the 
spectator in such a way as to condition his thought and behavior after 
he leaves the theater. The two plays that most closely illustrate the 
program of Revolution and the Critique of Culture--Blood and Ashes, 
1965 and Roman Chronicles, 1968--are interesting to read, but not 
particularly stageworthy. They are certainly not likely to be produced 
as often as Sastre’s earlier works are, in Spain or elsewhere. 


Sastre’s first order of business in Revolution and the Critique of 
Culture is to reject the three modern forms of theater that cannot serve 
his revolutionary purpose. The "epic theatre" of Brecht. is no longer 
viable, he says, because Brecht’s followers either trivialized his 
techniques (like Diirrenmatt) or used them to promote a doctrine 
dogmatically (like the French worshippers of Brecht). The social 
drama or "tragedy of hope" exemplified by the plays of Arthur Miller 
and Jean-Paul Sartre has languished, having too often become an 
instrument of bureaucratic optimism. The nihilistic avant-garde has 
either devoured itself (as in the case of Beckett) or is reduced to 
imitating itself (as in the case of Ionesco). However, Sastre sees those 
three "negations" of Aristotelian and naturalistic drama as "the triple 
root of a future theater," which he calls "complex tragedy." It will be "a 
theater that, incorporating ‘nihilistic fervor’ of the avant-garde--which 
corresponds to the real, objective existence of ‘closed situations’--will 
supersede in its turn the tragic conquest (by hope) of that nihilism, by 
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opening the horizon to the (equally real) socialist perspective" (RC, 53). 
From that dialectical interaction among the three "negations" will 
arise, says Sastre, a synthesis whose complexity derives from the fact 
that the theater both "is-and-is-not entertainment just as it is-and-is- 
not political" (RC, 43). 


Sastre upholds the importance of Aristotelian "myth" or 
Brechtian "fable" as the core of the drama, which is also informed by 
documentary data sifted from reality through the experience of the 
author. Such a "theater of dialectical imagination is-and-is-not an 
educational tool (its findings are suspect and ultimately unverifiable), 
and is-and-is-not a truly political weapon" (RC, 47). Sastre believes 
that "Art, like all other human activity, is Political," (RC, 62) but he 
warns against a hyperpoliticized theater, which is neither theater (if it 
does not capitalize upon the imagination’s richness and variety) nor 
politics (since it can achieve no direct political end). The question then 
arises: how does Sastre expect his "complex tragedy" to serve the 
cause of socio-political revolution? 


The usefulness of theater, for Sastre, develops from its 
progressive arousal of awareness in its audience: "the spectator 
becomes aware of his own concrete individual existence (whose horizon 
is death), and aware of historical existence (whose horizon is 
socialism)" (RC, 54). Although the theater cannot be expected to 
produce immediate socio-political change, that recognition produced in 
the spectator will eventually lead to action, political or otherwise. The 
key concept in Sastre’s theory of complex tragedy is what he calls the 
"A-effect," named for the Greek word "anagnorisis" (recognition). 
Sastre’s A-effect would both include and supersede Brecht’s famous V- 
effect (Verfremdungseffekt or "distanciation"). He envisions a 
“boomerang dramaturgy" which "would place as much emphasis on the 
distant trajectory as on the violence of the tragic impact: a form 
constructed upon a dialectic of participation in estrangement. . . 
recognition purifed by distanciation" (RC, 42). Sastre offers few 
specific guidelines for writing plays that will produce the boomerang 
effect. He maintains that the corruptness of our society makes "pure" 
tragedy seem laughable, but in that very laughable quality resides 
much of the human tragedy of our society. He proposes "a poetics of 
_ tragedy founded on a clear awareness of the corruption of society, 
which does not attempt -to maintain the tragic element in an ‘ideal’ 
state of purity, but protects it from becoming watered down by making 
it more complex. Thus tragedy will be the real nucleus of a story that 
is apparently not tragic. (That is, the tragic theme will be presented as 
ridiculous in order to permit a revelation appropriate to the medium in 
which the tragedy is found and with which it communicates.)" (RC, 
104). 
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The protagonist of such a tragedy must not be. a traditional 
"hero," but an ordinary human being with ordinary human weaknesses 
(fear, some physical disability, assorted troubles). Sastre argues that 
while we may temporarily identify with the classical tragic hero, his 
exceptionally noble qualities will later jar us to a realization that it 
was only fiction, a literary lie. "On the other hand, the complexity of 
the catastrophic-ridiculous brings our attention like a boomerang from 
the strange ridiculous-heroic character (good old Cervantes knew a lot 
about the type) back to our own hearts, whose present misery and 
potential greatness, whose corruptness and innocence, whose ugliness 
and beauty, are revealed through an amibivalent contemplation 
(estranged-and-grateful, distanciated and empathizing) of the complex- 
tragic character" (RC, 104-05). Such a protagonist reflects both the 
idealism of the author and the corruptness to which he is opposed. The 
complex-tragic character is "realistic in contrast to the idealism of the 
classical hero and in contrast to the vulgar materialism (or vulgar 
idealism) of the ‘hero’ of Naturalism. . . . He is a character whose 
consciousness is laid open (like a wound) to things whose 
transformation he helps to bring about even as he lies dying, destroyed 
by them" (RC, 114). 


Sastre claims that he developed his theory of complex tragedy in 
the course of working on his play Blood and Ashes. This play should 
therefore serve as a concrete illustration of the abstract ideas 
propounded in Revolution and the Critique of Culture. Its ridiculous- 
hero complex-tragic protagonist is an historical figure: Miguel Servet, 
a Spanish-born thinker who studied and practiced medicine in France 
and was burned at the stake as a heretic in Geneva in 1553. He is 
presented as one who struggles against authority both in the field of 
medicine (he proposed a new theory about the circulation of blood) and 
in the field of theology (he published treatises proclaiming his rejection 
of certain aspects of Catholic doctrine). Sastre does attempt to link 
these two heresies by his use of the unifying metaphor of circulation, 
which applies to clandestine literature as well as to blood. It is 
unfortunate, however, that references to Servet’s unorthodox but 
effective medical practices are completely dropped in the latter half of 
the play, since those ideas would be far more comprehensible to a 
modern audience than the rather subtle semantic differences between 
his own and the Church’s interpretation of the Holy Trinity; thus 
Servet dies for a principle that is never fully made clear to the 
audience. Sastre believes, of course, that rebellion against authority 
constitutes a valid cause in itself, and his epilogue neatly expresses the 
central idea that "killing a man is not defending a doctrine; it’s killing 
aman.'7 If the point of the play is that the rightness or wrongness of 
the ideas doesn’t matter, as long as ideas are not unjustly imposed on 
people, then the play has a serious problem of magnitude. The 
excessive length of the play and the importance of the courtroom 
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scenes tend to focus the spectator’s attention on the trees (doctrinal 
matters) rather than on the forest (the principle of intellectual 
freedom). 


Furthermore, despite his proclaimed belief in the dialectical 
examination of social issues, Sastre stacks the deck in every possible 
way to prevent the audience from seeing the point of view of the 
Catholic or Calvinist authorities. Miguel Servet’s persecutors are 
equated with Nazis by means of anachronistic devices like the 
amplified sound of a Nazi marching song mingled with a liturgical 
hymn, soldiers in Nazi uniform clubbing down the Anabaptists, and a 
Prologue in which Nazi soldiers tear down a bronze statue of Servet in 
order to melt it and make cannons of it "for the purpose of maintaining 
public order." In his first scene before the magistrates of Geneva, 
Miguel Servet stands at Down Center Stage facing the audience as he 
addresses the magistrates who are thus invisibly "placed" in the 
audience; his personal enemy John Calvin is not seen, but Calvin’s 
amplified voice is heard as he gives testimony and indulges in an 
exchange of name-calling with Servet. In the following scene, the room 
appears to have turned one hundred-eighty degrees, since Servet’s 
back is to the audience, and the magistrates are represented by a 
group of mannequins at Upstage Center, whose movements are 
controlled by marionette strings; Calvin is off to one side. Back in his 
prison cell, Servet again hears the amplified voice of Calvin "with 
lugubrious echoes" and "sirens that seem to warn against aerial 
bombardment." Servet is not present at the council meeting during 
which his death sentence is determined; "it is a meeting of 
mannequins, among which there are two men: Calvin and Perrin. The 
latter, in white make-up and immobile, appears to be another 
mannequin" (BA, 271). The theatrical depersonalization of Servet’s 
enemies works against any objective weighing of their ideas by the 
spectator. 


Perhaps the single most serious flaw of Blood and Ashes is that 
very facet of the play that can be measured most closely against the 
sketchy guidelines set forth in Revolution and the Critique of Culture: 
the characterization of the protagonist. Sastre does indeed make 
Miguel Servet a non-"heroic" character: Servet is fearful enough to tell 
_ alie in hopes of saving his own skin; he limps and is impotent; and he 
is troubled by obstacles to his work like having to steal mutilated 
corpses from the gallows in order to continue his secret studies of 
human anatomy in defiance of the Church (which, perversely enough, 
enforces respect for the dignity of the human body by forbidding 
_ anatomical dissection for scientific purposes while sanctioning the 
torture of criminals). Servet claims to be only a seeker of truth, but we 
rarely see him active in any pursuit; his activity consists mostly of 
reacting to events and talking about himself. His reactions are 
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primarily based on petty emotionalism. Rather than, attempting to 
understand another point of view that just might contain some truth, 
he reveals the extent to which his mind is closed by rejecting opposing 
points of view in childish and narrow-minded ways like name-calling. 
Although he has published a book entitled De Trinitatis Erroribus, he 
fails to give a single coherent reason for the repugnance he feels 
toward the concept of the Holy Trinity, merely ranting that it is 
contrary to his own idea of divinity (BA, 178). I do not believe that 
such traits succeed in humanizing the character as Sastre intended, 
but rather have the effect of making him seem merely tiresome. It 
_ should be noted, however, in fairness to Sastre, that fifteen years after 
he wrote the play, Sastre was satisfied that he had achieved what he 
had set out to do with his character. In a 1980 interview he said: "I 
incorporated grotesque elements in the personality, but these elements 
could be accessible to the spectator who could say to himself that, well, 
here’s a man just like all of us, except that he had in addition the 
strength of his convictions. Thus the character quickly becomes 
sympathetic, whereas he might otherwise have been only admirable."8 


From the theater director’s or the actor’s point of view, however, 
the characterization of Miguel Servet suffers from an apparent lack of 
motivation for many of his actions. When the play opens, why has he 
come to Lyon? How did he fall in with the Anabaptists and why does 
he never think of them again after his one scene with them? Why is he 
so careful to hide his true identity from everyone except his enemy 
John Calvin, to whom he sends insultingly annotated copies of his 
works? Why does he care so little for the safety of his publisher who 
took great risks in the underground publication of Servet’s book? Why 
does he knowingly go to Geneva, which is under John Calvin’s control, 
and there by his recklessness seem to invite capture and persecution? 
At rare moments the characterization is almost redeemed by a flash of 
humor, as when Servet reads to a sick friend from one of his own 
treatises and then says: "I knew that would put him to sleep" (BA, 
161). For the most part, however, the character is all too little 
disposed to laugh at himself. Ultimately Servet must be perceived as a 
self-righteous prig and a fool whose death serves no purpose 
whatsoever. 


Blood and Ashes is not without its theatrically effective 
moments. The burning in effigy of Servet after he has escaped from 
the French city of Vienne ends Part 1 with an element of spectacle that 
foreshadows Servet’s death at the end of Part 3. Part 2 begins with an 
image of Servet and his disciple Benito that evokes Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza. Servet has a fine poetic soliloquy in prison, expressing 
his view of Jesus as an agent of social progress. Despite such merits 
and the undoubted interest of a colorful historical period, the play fails 
to make theater, for it is structurally unwieldy, with dozens of 
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characters who appear in only one or two scenes (like the disciple 
Benito whom we see only twice in the nineteen scenes). Servet is the 
only character who gives the play any continuity until John Calvin’s 
first appearance midway through Part 2. The bewildering array of 
Brechtian and metatheatrical devices (the mannequins, the screens 
with projections, the anachronistic details, the loudspeaker voice that 
cuts short the enactment of Servet’s burning, the reference to the 
play’s author in the Epilogue spoken by a character from Part 1) is 
confusing; these devices are not inextricably woven into the fabric of 
the play, and thus they seem gratuitous. Sounds of screams and aerial 
bombardment recur so frequently that they lose their potential 
dramatic impact. Finally, the play is ideologically heavy-handed. 
Several scenes which do nothing to advance the action are apparently 
included in the play for the purpose of airing ideas about social justice. 
The bombastic final words of the Epilogue are: 


Now let us not forget 

the empty pedestal raised here, 

this memorial to a man of flesh and blood 
who was reduced to ashes. 

Comrades, we do not need statues 

to put on pedestals; we need to build 

a new world instead-- 

a world where no blood flows and 

there are not so many ashes to sift. 
Again I say: we do not need statues! 

.. .dead effigies of living, breathing men. 
Why this mania for statues? 

. . instead of useful study and work? 
Let’s smash every statue! 

Long live mankind! 

Long live socialism! 

The play is over. Good night (BA, 294). 


Although it is certainly ambitious in scope and sincere of purpose, 
Blood and Ashes, from the perspective of a theater practitioner, must 
_be considered a noble failure. 


Roman Chronicles is in some ways an even more daring break 
with traditional dramaturgy than Blood and Ashes, but it is probably 
also the more stageworthy play. Divided into twenty-six scenes, it is 
_ just as loosely structured as Blood and Ashes, but it has the advantage 
of a shorter playing time, i.e., closer to three hours for Roman 
Chronicles as opposed to four hours for Blood and Ashes. In the 
absence of a central character as a focus for the action, the city of 
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Numancia emerges as the play’s protagonist through, its struggle to 
preserve its independence and cultural identity. in the face of a tide of 
Roman imperialism. A number of characters from both sides reappear 
frequently throughout the play, giving the spectator familiar anchor 
points within the epic scope of the work. Although there is no real 
depth to the characterizations, there is a clarity of motivation (which 
was lacking in Blood and Ashes). Even the cameo parts in Roman 
Chronicles are more deftly sketched. There is much more humor, and 
the scenes of local color are more vibrant. 


Like Blood and Ashes, Roman Chronicles is based on historical 
‘ events. Imperial Rome consolidated its power over the Iberian 
peninsula in 150 B.C., but the city of Numancia began in 144 B.C. to 
rebel against the Roman presence by supporting guerrilla fighters who 
harassed the occupying Roman army. One of those guerrilla leaders, 
Viriato, becomes a legend in his own time. He was assassinated in 140 
B.C. by Iberian traitors. In 134 B.C. the Roman general Scipion began 
his nine-month siege of the city, which resisted courageously even 
when cut off from its supplies of food and water. Finally, rather than 
surrender their city to the Romans, every last citizen of Numancia 
burned his possessions and committed suicide. The theater audience is 
given an historical overview of the situation at the beginning of each of 
the two acts by a voice over a loudspeaker. This might be seen as a 
Brechtian device, an attempt to counteract any emotional involvement 
of the spectator, who would otherwise be caught up in the suspense of 
the action, and who is thus free, according to Brecht, to devote his 
attention to an analytical evaluation of the play since he knows the 
outcome in advance. Sastre’s goal, however, is not Brechtian 
distanciation, but the A-effect, a flash of insight or illumination that is 
not necessarily understood intellectually. The fascination and 
repulsion that grows in the spectator during the unfolding of the action 
of Roman Chronicles--which depicts unrestrainedly the horrors of war 
and the baseness of much of human behavior--may well produce what 
Sastre calls "the boomerang effect." That delayed response initiates a 
fresh perception of problems in our own time, by analogy with 
situations in the historical past. If Sastre achieves the desired A-effect 
in Roman Chronicles, it is because of the effectiveness of certain action 
sequences and character interactions, and despite his exposition of 
ideas, which tends to be flat-footed. One cannot avoid speculating 
about whether, in a very real sense, the "boomerang effect" is not a 
self-fulfilling prophecy, because any dramaturgically competent play 
does enrich the spectator in a profoundly human way, and this will 
inevitably have some effect on the spectator’s perception of the world 
outside the theater. 


Roman Chronicles is potentially a powerful work of dramatic 
art, but its effectiveness is undermined by a hodgepodge of 
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gratuitously employed devices like those in Blood and Ashes: 
anachronisms, metatheatrical interruptions of the action, songs that 
are set apart from the action, frequent screams and sirens. The 
guerrillas’ raising of black-gloved fists (a symbol of the Black Power 
movement in the United States) every time they kill a Roman, the 
quotations excerpted from Che Guevara used in the letter and 
speeches of Viriato, the derogatory references to American involvement 
in Viet Nam, the students’ taking over the theater at the end of the 
play and warning audience members that the police might ask to see 
their identifications as they leave--all these devices tie the work to 
theatrical fads and concerns of the 1960s, thus diminishing the 
resonances of its idea content to the merely "topical" (and now 
outdated), and obscuring its universal and timeless qualities. Again, it 
must be granted that the core of the play is solid; a good director could 
easily change the allusions to Viet Nam into indirect references to 
Afghanistan or El Salvador. The spark of shared experience in the 
theater can enthrall an audience even if their ideological biases are 
different from the author’s. In this regard, it would be especially 
fruitful to compare Roman Chronicles with Howard Brenton’s The 
Romans in Britain, which makes implied comparisons between the 
Romans in first-century B.C. Britain and the contemporary British 
presence in Ireland, and which aroused such controversy when it was 
produced at the National Theatre in London in October 1980. 


Viriato is the character who most closely incarnates the 
ridiculous-heroic protagonist of complex tragedy, although he appears 
in only one of the twenty-six scenes. The character assumes an 
importance far greater than the length of the role would indicate, for 
his presence is felt throughout the first act of the play, beginning with 
Scene 1, when his letter to the citizens of Numancia--commending his 
five-year-old son to their care--is read aloud in the city assembly. 
Reports of his amazing exploits are discussed in a number of scenes-- 
by low-life Roman soldiers, by Roman generals, by Numancians, and 
by intellectuals in another Iberian city. Thus the legend of Viriato 
grows in the mind of the spectator until the character finally appears 
in person in Scene 8. Viriato returns to his guerrilla encampment 
along the central aisle of the theater auditorium and pulls himself up 
onto the stage with ropes, as if climbing a mountain. We then see that 
_heis lame and asthmatic, but indefatigable in his service to the cause. 
The contrast between the myth of the super-hero and the ordinary 
man that we see is a stunning illustration of Sastre’s theory of the 
complex-heroic character. Brief as his appearance onstage is, Viriato is 
a far more memorable character than Miguel Servet. Scarcely have we 
met him when he is killed by three Iberians who have sold out to the 
Romans for thirty pieces of silver. Unfortunately, Sastre does not 
manage to make the assassination believable. After all his years of 
daring deeds and survival on the run against overwhelming odds, 
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Viriato seems to lose his life out of sheer carelessness and stupidity. 
Furthermore, Sastre does not exploit dramatically the irony of Viriato’s 
death at the hands of a man whose life had been spared only at the 
request of Viriato’s son. If Sastre had only written the scene so that the 
assassin would use his knowledge of Viriato’s son as a means of 
gaining Viriato’s confidence, the irony of the assassin’s identity would 
be pointed up for the audience, and Viriato’s carelessness would be 
motivated. Ignoring such an opportunity for irony is a curious lapse in 
dramatic craftsmanship. 


Roman Chronicles is, in sum, an uneven work. It is successful 
in its depiction of a broad--one might even say Shakespearean-- 
spectrum of human society from lowly, foot soldiers and their 
prostitutes to the charlatan priest to the Numancian mother whose 
child dies in her arms to the noble dignitaries of the city council. It 
skillfully combines and contrasts vulgar humor, caustic satire, 
nauseating horror, spectacle on a grand scale, and intimate moments 
of poignancy. 


The play is flawed, however, in the gratuitousness of certain 
scenes or sequences that seem to exist for the purpose of making an 
ideological statement without contributing to the flow of the action. 
Such a scene is that of the three intellectuals in a cafe in the town of 
Segeda discussing the situation elsewhere in Iberia. In the course of 
their talk we see that the First Intellectual is a hollow phrase-maker. 
The Second Intellectual is an ineffectual middleman who would be 
content to put up posters and sign petitions. The Third Intellectual is 
the most pragmatic and could probably be moved to action if he had 
_ Some support. Finally the Third Intellectual provokes the First into 
saying, "Give me a machine gun and I'l change the world!" To his 
surprise, an audience member brings a machine gun to the stage. The 
First Intellectual backs away in fright, the Second examines the gun 
ineffectually, and the Third begins to figure out how it works. Like a 
similar sequence in Blood and Ashes, the scene serves only to express 
Sastre’s scorn for intellectuals. i 


The weakest scene in the play is the last, for it makes no point 
that has not already been made more skillfully within the context of 
the historical drama. After the students occupy the theater, they call 
for revolution and resistance. Here again, as in so many other 
instances in the two plays, Sastre’s stage directions indicate that 
shouts or screams are heard. His constant resort to this device can 
only be seen as a vain attempt to inject emotion into the play. 
Confusion reigns. "When the situation is very tense, suddenly 
everybody laughs, actors and students. . .. As the audience leaves, if it 
doesn’t happen for real, some actors-as-policemen will ask to see the 
identification of the most suspicious-looking audience members." 
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It is clear, at least in the case of Roman Chronicles, that 
Sastre’s dramaturgy works best when it is most "Shakespearean." It is 
least successful--in theatrical terms, if not as an incitement to 
revolution--when it adheres most closely to the principles outlined in 
Revolution and the Critique of Culture. Sastre’s formulation of a theory 
of complex tragedy animated by an A-effect is more ambitious than his 
early attempts at a descriptive dramaturgical rationale, but it is 
scarcely more intellectually rigorous. The serious student of his works 
will perceive that the value and originality of Sastre’s essays on 
dramatic art lie in their descriptive and interpretive content, rather 
than in his prescription for a new tragedy based on projected audience 
behavior. One can only conclude that Alfonso Sastre is a better 
playwright than he is a theorist. 
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CHAPTER 4 


PLAYS OF CONSCIENCE AND CONSCIOUSNESS: 
_ PSYCHOLOGICAL DRAMA IN CONTEMPORARY SPAIN 


Phyllis Zatlin 


Although the contemporary theater in Spain, as elsewhere in 
the Western world, has moved increasingly away from psychological 
realism, the moral responsibility and resultant inner struggle of the 
individual continue to be the center of many of the nation’s successful 
serious plays. In the half century since the Civil War, psychological 
drama has proved second only to light comedy in its ability to capture 
the attention of Spanish audiences. Given the dominant role that 
Catholicism has played in Spain over the centuries, it is not surprising 
that problems of conscience are so prominent in Spanish culture. John 
Dowling has astutely observed that even the comedy of postwar Spain 
tends to have a moral didactic point of view.1 In the postwar theater, 
the emphasis in psychological drama has shifted from traditional 
religious considerations of right and wrong to Freudian psycho- 
analysis to questions of social responsibility. The form has evolved 
from the objective narration of representational theater to the 
subjective point of view of psychological expressionism. However, the 
recurrent theme remains that of guilt and remorse, and the tone is 
markedly confessional. Doubtless the popularity of certain foreign 
playwrights, such as J. B. Priestley and Arthur Miller, and their 
impact on Spanish dramatists may be attributed not only to their 
imaginative use of time or expressionistic techniques but also to the 
responsive, moral chord their dramas struck among Madrid playgoers. 


The popularity of certain Spanish works from the 1950s and 
1960s that ostensibly deal with the Civil War or its aftermath may also 
be attributed in part to the same moral element. The war is safely 
relegated to the background while the central action involves the 
individual’s moral choice and psychological struggle. Prototype of the 
early postwar drama of conscience is Joaquin Calvo-Sotelo’s La 
muralla (The Wall). Staged in 1954, it enjoyed one of the longest runs 
in Spanish theater history, was translated to several languages and 
‘made into a motion picture. Marginally at least, it is the first major 
play to refer openly to the Civil War and admit that crimes were 
committed by those on the winning side. Nevertheless, in essence The 
Wall is not social or political theater. Narrowly escaping death from a 
heart attack, Jorge is faced with guilt and remorse for having falsified 
papers during the war in order to inherit a valuable country estate. 
His efforts to return the property to its rightful owner--a convicted 
contrabandist who fought on the losing side--are encouraged by the 
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priest to whom he confesses his sins but successfully,thwarted by his 
family and employees, who construct the metaphorical "wall" in order 
to protect their material interests. Succumbing to a second heart 
attack, Jorge cries out to God for forgiveness as the final curtain falls. 


The basic story of The Wall, aside from superficial references to 
the Civil War, is not totally new to Spanish theater. Critics have 
identified parallels with 0 locura o santidad (Madman or Saint) by 
José de Echegaray (1832-1916) and La confesién (The Confession) by 
Joaquin Dicenta (1863-1917). Nor is the staging of the play 
innovative. The setting--Jorge’s upper middle class livingroom--is 
realistic. The action follows the careful pattern of the well-made play. 
Indeed, much of the play’s strength resides in its impeccable 
craftsmanship. The ending was chosen only after Calvo-Sotelo tried 
and rejected alternate solutions, such as Jorge’s restitution of the 
estate to its rightful heir, as being less effective dramatically. 


Ambiguous in many ways, The Wall is open to various 
interpretations. Jorge’s antagonists epitomize the materialism and 
hypocrisy of a certain complacent segment of contemporary society. 
However, his aborted effort to return stolen property is not a clearcut 
case of good and bad, right and wrong. From one point of view, his 
intransigeance is morally correct, and the others’ vacillation or overt 
opposition, obviously wrong. From another perspective, however, he is 
asking them to give up everything they have--including his daughter’s 
planned marriage--in order to salve the conscience of one criminal 
while enriching another. Until his heart attack, Jorge had been no 
more virtuous than the others. His repressed guilt only surfaces when 
the fear of eternal condemnation makes him confront religious truth. 
By confessing his sin to his family, he effectively implicates in his 
crime those who were previously innocent. He forces them to share 
with him the moral dilemma of choosing between their comfort and 
happiness and the salvation of his soul. Whether the others build the 
wall against Jorge’s wishes, or whether he subconsciously wants them 
to do so as a way of precipitating his death while transferring his guilt 
to them, is a debatable point. Certainly the denouement is an excellent 
example of what George H. Szanto has labeled integration 
propaganda.2 The status quo is maintained: Jorge may achieve divine 
forgiveness without undoing the wrongs of the past. 


The commercial success of The Wall was surpassed fourteen 
years later by the record-breaking run of Jaime Salom’s La casa de las 
Chivas (The House of the "Chivas'), the first Spanish play to show the 
Civil War itself from the Republican side. Like The Wall, The House of 
the "Chivas" concentrates on the human drama, thus transcending the 
historical moment. It has been staged in German and Portuguese 
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translations, and been made into a movie and a novel. Its 1978 revival 
as a television play achieved national acclaim. 


The single stage setting of Salom’s drama is the house of an old 
man and his two daughters behind the front lines that has been 
occupied by a group of Republican soldiers. The action covers a period 
of several months near the end of the war when the victory of Franco’s 
forces is inevitable. Although the playwright develops all of his 
characters thoroughly, presenting in realistic detail the psychological 
effects of the civil strife on each of the soldiers, the emphasis is on 
three figures: the sisters, Petra and Trini, and Juan, a soldier who is 
forced to conceal his priestly vocation because of violent attacks on the 
Church by some Republicans. A prostitute like the mother who 
abandoned the girls years before, Petra gives herself to the soldiers in 
order to protect her younger sister. Desiring to repent and find a 
deeper meaning in life, Petra recognizes Juan’s religious dedication 
and gradually turns to him for spiritual guidance. The inexperienced 
Trini, however, falls in love with Juan and cannot comprehend why he 
does not respond to her. Not distinguishing between love and sex and 
desiring to hurt Juan, she becomes the lover of one of the married 
soldiers. Months later, when the Republicans are retreating before the 
Nationalist advance, Trini again seeks Juan’s understanding and love. 
His rejection precipitates her suicide. Juan thus functions as a 
catalyst both for Petra’s salvation and Trini’s destruction. 


Petra and Trini gain in self-awareness as the drama progresses. 
They are able to verbalize their inner conflicts and do so in 
confessional scenes with Juan. Juan’s own anguish is never expressed 
so directly, but his actions indicate that he consciously struggles to 
control his passions: the attraction he feels for Trini and the hostility 
he experiences at the soldiers’ insults about his manhood. He comes to 
doubt the correctness of his rigid morality. After hearing Petra’s 
confession of guilt, he feels that he has failed: "Deep down I may be 
responsible for all this. . for not helping you to understand God. I 
defend His laws but forgot the other side--His love."3 When Trini 
drives off at the end to certain death, Juan cries out to God to spare 
her and punish him. 


Juan, even more than Jorge in The Wall, is placed in an 
anguished situation for which there is no solution. His physical 
attraction to Trini is outweighed by his religious calling. He feels he 
must reject her in order to remain true to his faith. His sense of guilt 
stems, not from the fact that he must rebuff her, but from the 
insensitive way in which he does so. His coldness to her is a reflection 
of his fear: fear for his life if his religious vocation were made known 
and fear of his own feelings for the young woman. 
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The intensive development of psychological and\moral conflict in 
Salom’s drama is equalled by Antonio Buero-Vallejo’s El tragaluz (The 
Basement Window), 1967. One of Buero-Vallejo’s longest running 
plays, The Basement Window deals with the psychological aftermath of 
the Civil War. Not overtly a Catholic drama like The Wall or The 
House of the "Chivas", The Basement Window nevertheless presents 
questions of guilt and retribution. During the chaotic-days at the end 
of the war, Vicente had indirectly caused the death by starvation of his 
little sister by selfishly staying on an overcrowded train, leaving the 
rest of the family on the platform without their meager provisions. As 
an adult in the postwar years, he has become as materialistic and 
exploitative as the characters in The Wall. Unable to face the reality 
of Vicente’s moral responsibility, the father: has retreated to madness. 
Unable to escape from his’ guilt complex--represented 
expressionistically by the sound of a train--Vicente confesses to his 
father as if he were God, thus provoking his own death at the old 
man’s hands. The younger brother Mario, whose idealism stands in 
contrast to Vicente’s character, realizes at the end that he has caused 
Vicente’s death, for it was his unwillingness to forgive that forced the 
open revelation of the past. As in The House of the "Chivas", righteous 
intransigeance is not synonymous with moral innocence. 


While The Wall functions as "integration propaganda," The 
House of the “Chivas” and The Basement Window do not. In portraying 
with compassion a diversified group of people from the losing side in 
the war, Salom intended to set aside the stereotypes fostered by the 
Franco regime. By showing that Mario, the passive dreamer, shares 
moral responsibility with the exploitative Vicente, Buero-Vallejo urges 
the spectator to work actively to reform society. Of the three dramas, 
The Basement Window is the most innovative theatrically. Its 
expressionistic externalization of inner states of mind as well as its 
multiple state setting are reminiscent of Miller’s Death of a Salesman. 
All of Buero’s subsequent works remain at least partially in the 
expressionistic mode and stand at the forefront of the Spanish current 
of psychological expressionism in the 1970s. 


Both Miller and Priestley were well received in Spain early in 
the postwar period and have been staged with some frequency over the 
years. Death of a Salesman reached the Madrid stage in 1952, only 
three years after its American premiere. Priestley’s An Inspector 
Calls, 1945, first produced in the 1940s, was revived in 1950-51 as well 
as 1972. The godlike title character of Priestley’s play inspired related 
figures in Spanish dramas, as did the lawyer cum psychologist in 
Miller’s A View from the Bridge (1955; Spanish productions, 1958 and 
1980). The use of such intermediaries to probe questions of moral 
responsibility or evoke confessions of guilt became widespread before 
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the wave of expressionism and is found in several major works by 
various authors, including Buero. 


Buero-Vallejo’s longest running play to date in democratic 
Spain, La doble historia del doctor Valmy (The Double Case H istory of 
Doctor Valmy), 1976, was written in 1964 but censored by the Franco 
regime because of its subject: police torture. Like The Basement 
Window, Doctor Valmy reveals the psychological effects of guilt. 
Daniel, who has participated in the castration, and subsequent killing, 
of a political prisoner, becomes impotent as a form of self-castigation 
and then submits to his own death at his wife’s hands. Pirandellian in 
some respects, the drama questions the division between sanity and 
madness, theater and life. Those who refuse to believe the truth about 
torture, whether characters in the play or members of the audience, 
are as in need of psychiatric help as are Daniel and his wife. Moral 
responsibility for the violation of human rights is shared by all, 
including those who prefer to remain ignorant. The point is made 
overtly by Doctor Valmy, who functions as narrator of the case history. 
The various episodes are evoked in chronological order by the 
psychiatrist, either as his recollection of patient interviews or as his 
reconstruction of what must have transpired. 


The daring political statement and tragic denouement of Doctor 
Valmy are missing from Victor Ruiz Iriarte’s El carrusell (The 
Carousel), 1964. Nonetheless, the two plays, written in the same year, 
are not unrelated in their nonrepresentational, theatricalist 
techniques and their treatment of individual and collective guilt. The 
target of Ruiz Iriarte’s criticism is a certain complacent, frivolous 
sector of middle-class society. In a Pirandellian game of illusion and 
reality, Daniel and his wife prefer to remain ignorant of the reality of 
their children’s lives. In choosing to believe that their older son did not 
spend the night in jail and is not homosexual, they substitute fiction 
for painful truth. In choosing to believe that their younger son has not 
had a love affair with their maid and is not an expectant father, they 
are indirectly responsible for the young woman’s suicide. Daniel calls 
forth a godlike police commissioner to whom he may confess his story. 
Like Doctor Valmy, The Carousel utilizes two temporal planes with an 
action that shifts from the narration in the present to the evoked 
scenes from the past. Also like Buero’s tragedy, The Carousel delivers 
the message that moral responsibility is shared by everyone. The 
escapist and materialistic game of life leads inevitably to a loss of 
human values and sensitivities. Unless the carousel is stopped, the 
cycle of spiritual crimes will continue. 


The best of Salom’s early moralistic dramas also dates from 
1964. It premiered in Barcelona that year under the title Falta de 
pruebas (Lack of Evidence). In 1972 a substantially revised version, 
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La noche de los cien pdjaros (The Night of the Hundred Birds) became 
one of the playwright’s major successes on the, Madrid stage. Like The 
Carousel, The Night of the Hundred Birds involves the confession of a 
spiritual crime rather than one that is punishable under law. Seduced 
by the elegance and sophistication of Lilidn and the shining outward 
appearance of the upper class she represents, Adridn had intended to 
poison his working-class wife Juana. In Pirandellian fashion, it 
remains unclear whether (1) he actually killed her, (2) she died 
coincidentally of a heart attack, or (3) knowing that the husband she 
adored had poisoned ‘her medicine, she took it anyway, thus 
committing suicide. Legally innocent, Adridn nevertheless is torn by 
remorse as he comes to realize Juana’s inner worth. It is to Lilidn, 
whose sordid past he has recently discovered, that he now confesses 
his guilt, exchanging bitter truth for bitter truth. 


The basic story of an intended murder that may have been 
curtailed by natural death recalls José Lépez Rubio’s realistic Las 
manos son inocentes (The Hands Are Innocent), 1958, although Salom’s 
drama clearly belongs to a later period of the Spanish stage in terms of 
theatrical structure and technique. Juxtaposing Adridn’s confession in 
the present with the episodes he evokes from the past, Salom utilizes a 
free flow of action between the two temporal planes. In so doing, he 
intensifies Adridn’s grief and remorse, for the protagonist already 
knows that the glittering world he wished to enter was less genuine 
than the one he willingly sacrificed. Like Ruiz Iriarte in his serious 
dramas, Salom endeavors to criticize a materialistic, frivolous society 
as well as presenting convincing portraits of his central characters, 
Adrian, Juana, and Lilidn. 


The psychological suffering of Buero’s Vicente (The Basement 
Window) and Daniel (Doctor Valmy) is compounded by their inability 
to escape either from their sense of guilt or from their respective roles 
as exploiter or torturer; accordingly they seek death as a release. 
Salom’s Adrian and Ruiz Iriarte’s protagonists, both in The Carousel 
and Historia de un adulterio (Story of Adultery), 1969, similarly 
discover that they are trapped but go on living anyway. After Daniel’s 
confession to the police commissioner, the metaphorical "carousel" 
begins again. Ernesto in the later play is foiled in his efforts to make 
amends for the sins of the past by the self-interest of his wife Adelaida, 
his lover, and his lover’s husband. Indeed, Story of Adultery repeats a 
basic idea of Calvo-Sotelo’s The Wall but in a theatricalist style that 
reveals certain affinities with Pirandello, Priestley, and Miller. 


The catalyst for the dramatic action of Story of Adultery is 
Ernesto’s guilty conscience. When he announces that he is planning to 
give away his immense wealth so that they may all return to their 
authentic selves, the other three characters believe that he has gone 
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mad and summon a doctor. It is to the elderly physician that Ernesto 
and Adelaida make their confessions. Past and present are juxtaposed 
as the doctor remains on stage throughout the episodes evoked by the 
husband and wife. In Pirandellian rather than expressionist mode, 
Ernesto and Adelaida are able to direct the actors in the scenes they 
have chosen to dramatize their stories. Also in Pirandellian fashion, it 
is never clear why Rosalia became Ernesto’s mistress or whether Jorge 
knows the truth about his wife and his employer. Ernesto, the doctor, 
and the audience explore, but cannot fathom, the motivation 
underlying the others’ behavior. Defeated in his desire to change, 
Ernesto finds that he can only maintain the status quo. 


In the Madrid theatrical season following Story of Adultery, two 
of the major box office hits--José Marfa Peman’s Tres testigos (Three 
Witnesses) and Torquato Luca de Tena’s Hay una luz sobre la cama 
(There’s a Light Over the Bed)--continued in the confessional vein but 
shifted their emphasis to Freudian psychology. Pemdn’s somewhat 
Pirandellian drama introduces a judge who hears the testimony of the 
other three characters. They, in turn, evoke the series of episodes from 
the past. Theirs is a story of quasi incestuous passion, reminiscent of A 
View from the Bridge or Jacinto Benavente’s La malquerida (The 
Passion Flower), 1913. Following his wife Ana’s death in childbirth, 
Robi has lived alone on a mountain with their daughter Mari Ana. 
Gradually he has fallen in love with the girl, who reminds him of her 
mother. Although he attempts unsuccessfully to conceal his passion 
from her and the villagers, he does maintain the secret that Ana was 
pregnant by another man when he married her. He tries to frighten 
away Mari Ana’s suitor, but the young woman elopes--in large part to 
escape from her father’s abnormal attachment to her. The judge hears 
them out but is unable to resolve the estrangement. At the end, he 
asks the audience to decide what is truth and who is right. 


More innovative is Luca de Tena’s expressionistic drama. 
Winner of the National Theater Prize, in several ways it anticipates 
Peter Shaffer’s Equus, 1973. The externalization of a young man’s 
consciousness, evoked with the aid of a psychiatrist, There’s a Light 
Over the Bed is clearly related in theatrical technique to the 
psychological expressionism of Miller’s Death of a Salesman or After 
_ the Fall (1964; Spanish premiere, 1965). Like Buero-Vallejo’s Mario in 
The Basement Window, who precipitates the exploitative Vicente’s 
death by his own unforgiving self-righteousness, the virtuous Jaime 
has betrayed his materialistic father, who commits suicide in his jail 
cell. The young man’s psychological problems run deeper than the 
_ guilt over his father’s death in the recent past. In love with his 
mother, who died when Jaime was still a little boy, the young man is 
unable to develop a normal relationship with any woman, including 
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the prostitute-maid his father hired to cure his virginity,, The betrayal 
of his father is thus intertwined with Jaime’s Oedipal complex. 


To emphasize the fluidity of time in Jaime’s consciousness, the 
set for the Madrid production of There’s a Light Over the Bed was 
constructed without walls. The stage directions indicate that the 
memories and ghosts from the protagonist’s inner world are to be 
perceived by the audience as a kind of Greek chorus. Lighting effects 
distinguish between the two levels of reality. Each character projected 
from the stream of consciousness is identified by a different color. At 
times Jaime’s thoughts are verbalized on tape. Each act begins with a 
“rapid intermingling of different voices and different lights, the 
externalization of Jaime’s confused mental state. 


Starting with the theatrical season 1949-50, for a quarter of a 
century F. C. Sainz de Robles annually edited an anthology of the 
year’s best Spanish plays. In the early volumes, as Dowling has noted, 
the emphasis was heavily on comedy. Four of the five plays selected 
the first year could be so classified. By the late 1960s, the emphasis 
had clearly shifted to serious theater. The volume for 1969-70 in 
particular includes only one comedy and reflects a strong interest in 
psychological drama. In addition to Three Witnesses and There’s a 
Light Over the Bed, Sainz de Robles chose Pablo Poblacién’s 
experimental psychodrama La sesién (The Session) and Buero-Vallejo’s 
expressionist historical drama El suefio de la razén (The Sleep of 
Reason). 


While some of the playwrights mentioned thus far were 
principally writers of comedies (Ruiz Iriarte) or alternated between 
comedy and heavier fare (Calvo-Sotelo, Pemdn), Buero-Vallejo’s 
position as a consistent and influential author of serious drama is 
unequalled by any other Spaniard of the postwar period. The Sleep of 
Reason is a powerful portrait of the aging, liberal artist Goya in 
conflict with the despotical King Ferdinand VII. Through a variety of 
techniques, Buero forces the audience to participate in the old man’s 
deafness and externalizes Goya’s inner world of anxieties and 
hallucinations. The Spanish dramatist thus effectively achieves what 
Miller intended with The Inside of His Head, as he originally titled 
Death of a Salesman. 


In 1960, in response to J. M. Gironella and Julio Manegat’s 
experimental Los fantasmas de mi cerebro (The Ghosts in My Head), 
one critic opined that the person suffering from depression or 
melancholy is essentially introverted and hence antitheatrical.4 By 
1970, with his fuller development of the psychological expressionism 
introduced partially in The Basement Window, Buero established 
firmly that point of view in the theater could be shifted to a subjective 
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level equivalent to stream of consciousness in the novel. While Luca 
de Tena’s protagonist projects moments from the past in the form of 
realistic flashbacks, Goya’s experiences are all in the present, with a 
constant interweaving of his projected thoughts and the external 
action. When Goya is on stage, neither he nor the audience--now 
immersed in the old man’s deafness--can hear what the others are 
really saying. Instead we hear only the flow of Goya’s consciousness: 
for example, cackling and braying when his mistress and his daughter- 
in-law are speaking and he mentally transforms them into the 
grotesque figures of one of his drawings. 


In Llegada de los dioses (Arrival of the Gods), 1971; La 
Fundacion (The Foundation), 1974; Jueces en la noche (Judges in the 
Night), 1979, and Ldzaro en el laberinto (Lazarus in the Labyrinth), 
1986, Buero-Vallejo utilizes expressionistic techniques to reveal the 
psychological problems of individuals. As in The Basement Window, 
the dominant theme is guilt. In La detonacion (The Detonation), 1977, 
however, the playwright again applies expressionism to historical 
drama. As the nineteenth-century writer Mariano José de Larra 
relives his life in the moments before his death by suicide, he also 
projects his vision, remembered and imagined, of Spanish history. 
Reminiscent of Eugene O’Neill’s experimentation with expressionism 
(e.g. The Great God Brown, 1925), Buero-Vallejo introduces masks, 
thus reinforcing Larra’s anguish while simultaneously reducing others 
to grotesque caricatures. The Detonation is Buero-Vallejo’s only drama 
to remain totally within the expressionist mode rather than juxtapose 
two planes of reality. Like The Sleep of Reason, it is set against a 
moment of intense political and social crises. Raymond Williams has 
observed that "expressionism is attuned to the experience of 
disintegration."5 In his expressionist dramas--whether historical 
works that deal with the nineteenth century, or contemporary works 
that deal with the psychological and political aftermath of war or the 
difficult transition to democracy in Spain--Buero-Vallejo consistently 
chooses dual levels of disintegration: that of the individual and that of 
society. 


Buero-Vallejo’s recent efforts at expressionistic historical drama 
do not stand alone. Ana Diosdado’s Los comuneros (The Commoners), 
. 1974, one of the most obvious examples of the current, highlights the 
difficulties in staging such works, particularly in a theater still 
dominated by realism/naturalism. Even more so than The Detonation, 
which left many playgoers confused because of the number of historical 
figures presented and the blurring of the real and the imagined, the 
production of The Commoners posed problems. Its large cast, episodic 
structure, and oneiric, expressionistic quality all require a 
nonrepresentational staging that it did not receive at the Maria 
Guerrero, Madrid’s national theater. The author was more pleased 
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with the later television version of the same play; but in it, too, the 
oneiric elements had to be eliminated because of the limitations of the 
medium. 


The comuneros of Diosdado’s title were patriots in various cities 
or communes who rose up in rebellion in the early sixteenth century 
against the young Habsburg king, Charles I (Charles V of the Holy 
Roman Empire). The drama begins on the eve of the execution of the 
defeated commune leaders and ends as the execution takes place. The 
intervening scenes trace the rebellion. On stage throughout are two 
witnesses, an old man and a young boy. Eventually they are identified 

‘as representing periods of the king’s life. The action of the play is thus 
revealed as a simultaneous dream of the young king prior to signing 
the death sentences and the old king on his deathbed. Like the 
episodes in The Detonation, the action on stage is a projection of the 
protagonist’s thoughts, not of historical reality. Faced with death, the 
old king--not unlike Jorge in The Wall--is filled with remorse and 
wishes that he could undo the errors of the past. 


Diosdado’s two major critical and commercial successes--Olvida 
los tambores (Forget the Drums), 1970, and Usted también podrdé 
disfrutar de ella (You, Too, Can Enjoy "Her"), 1973--figure among the 
dozen longest running serious plays by Spanish playwrights in the 
Madrid theater of the 1970s. Although not psychological drama per se, 
they have points in common with other plays examined in this chapter. 
Both end in suicide and raise implicitly questions of individual 
motivation and collective responsibility. Traditional in its setting and 
construction, Forget the Drums juxtaposes two young couples, one 
conservative and the other nonconformist. Gradually it becomes 
apparent that none of the four is totally happy with the role that he or 
she has adopted vis-a-vis one another and contemporary society. More 
open in its social criticism, specifically of the consumer society and of 
capitalist manipulation of the masses, You, Too, Can Enjoy "Her" is 
also structurally and theatrically more innovative. The action 
develops in six locations at five moments in time with a free-flow 
between scenes and from one time frame to another. In the present, 
the coroner attempts to reconstruct the episodes leading up to the 
protaganist’s suicide. The presence of this judgelike figure, as well as 
the rupture with chronological time, links the drama with the Priestly- 
Miller current. The doubling of one actor in various manifestations of 
"the man in the street," however, doubtless reflects the influence of 
Robert Bolt’s Common Man in A Man for All Seasons (1960; Spanish 
premiere, 1962), a character that may also have inspired the 
roleplaying of the Man and the Boy in The Commoners. 


Whereas Diosdado’s theater is marginally tied to the 
contemporary Spanish current of psychological drama, many of 
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Salom’s works fall well within this category. Since 1970 he has been 
second only to Buero in his use of psychological expressionism. 
Disassociating himself from the rigid Catholic morality of his youth, he 
has nonetheless continued to probe the motivation underlying people’s 
actions. He has tried his hand at political allegory and taken a strong 
stand in favor of divorce reform. Nevertheless, his drama is generally 
character centered rather than issue centered. Although The House of 
the "Chivas" remains his biggest box office hit, several of his more 
recent plays have won major prizes and enjoyed long runs. 


Salom’s first expressionistic play, Los delfines (The Heirs 
Apparent) premiered in Barcelona in January 1969, and was awarded 
the Calderén de la Barca National Theater Prize. Its opening in the 
capital the following fall coincided with There’s a Light Over the Bed 
and preceded by only four months Buero’s The Sleep of Reason. In 
spite of the general receptivity of these other plays that same season, 
The Heirs Apparent was not well received by Madrid critics, who failed 
to perceive either its level of political allegory or the fact that some 
scenes are projections of the protagonist’s consciousness. The play was 
critized for not being "realistic." 


Like many of Buero’s plays, The Heirs Apparent contains a 
veiled commentary on Franco Spain. The action revolves around the 
death of Juan Tuser on his eightieth birthday and the question of who 
will succeed the partiarch as head of the family industry. His son 
Fernando, representative of the so-called "bridge generation," finds 
that the reactionary forces are so strong that he cannot implement any 
reforms. Defeated in these attempts and disappointed in love, he 
commits suicide. Whether or not his son will give in to the status quo 
or fight for change remains unclear. While the saga of the Tuser 
family might be given a more universal interpretation, certainly its 
purely Spanish symbolism is just as apparent as that of The Basement 
Window or Buero’s later Judges in the Night. Indeed Salom’s drama 
anticipates by several years diverse works that comment allegorically 
on the end of the Franco era, such as Manuel Martinez Mediero’s Las 
hermanas de Bifalo Bill (The Sisters of Buffalo Bill), 1975, Diosdado’s 
Y de Cachemira, chales (And Shawls from Kashmir), 1976, or Antonio 
Gala’s Petra Regalada, 1980. Unlike these pure allegories, however, 
the dramas of Buero and Salom continue to concentrate on 
psychological realism. 


The setting for The Heirs Apparent--designed by Sigfrido 
Burman, who also created the stage set for There’s A Light Over the 
Bed--consisted of a series of four platforms connected by a spiral 
staircase. Fernando Tuser, seated at a desk on the first level, writes 
his confession, a self-revelatory memoir he hopes to leave to his son. 
To a large extent, the dialogue and action of the drama are the 
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projection of Fernando’s thoughts. In that the other characters in all 
scenes evoked by Fernando’s memories are effectively screened 
through his consciousness, they tend to emerge as two-dimensional, 
archetypal figures. His mother, for example, embodies for Fernando 
all of the worst aspects of the reactionary society from which he is 
unable to free himself. The interchange that takes place between 
Fernando on the bottom platform and his mother, towering above him 
on the fourth platform, is not a dialogue but rather the juxtaposition of 
his monologue with his interpretation of her and of her thoughts. 
Through his confession, Fernando expresses the personal anguish that 
precipitates his suicide. After his death, his mother destroys the 
‘manuscript, thus severing the last possibility for communication 
between father and son. ‘ 


The four levels of the stage setting in The Heirs Apparent 
underscored the lack of understanding between members of the Tuser 
family. In La playa vacia (The Empty Beach), 1970, the setting, as 
identified in the title, evokes the loneliness of the individual. In 
presenting four symbolic figures--Victoria (Life), Pablo (Pleasure), 
Tana (Death), and Don (God)--Salom illustrates the relationship 
between the medieval morality play and expressionism. As Brian 
Parker has observed, the straining of events and characters through 
Willy Loman’s mind in Death of a Salesman "resembles the morality 
technique in which characters and events are all allegories of the 
central character’s psychomachia."6 Victoria is the only flesh and 
blood character among the four. The others are the projection of her 
inner anxieties as she is confronted by the knowledge of her own 
mortality. Eschewing any particular religious doctrine or rigid ethical 
stance, Salom focuses on the human condition in general and creates 
an openminded and compassionate God. 


The expressionism of The Empty Beach functions on two levels. 
Not only may the entire play be considered a projection of Victoria’s 
thoughts, but individual scenes within that framework are clearly 
externalizations of her memories. Tana and Pablo become Victoria’s 
parents as she reverts to herself as a child. Don assumes the role of her 
benevolent grandfather, who protects her as she plays on the beach as 
a little girl. The reversion to the protagonist’s childhood or youth and 
the doubling of characters from the present in the roles from the past 
are techniques Salom repeats in his two major expressionist dramas, 
La piel del limén (Bitter Lemon), 1976, and El corto vuelo del gallo 
(The Cock’s Short Flight), 1980. 


Winner of the Espinosa and Cortina Prize of the Royal Spanish 
Academy, Bitter Lemon enjoyed a box office success second only to 
Buero’s Doctor Valmy among serious Spanish dramas on the Madrid 
stage in 1976. A general condemnation of the hypocrisy and 
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repressiveness of "National Catholicism" under Franco, it specifically 
presents an impassioned plea for divorce reform.7 The protagonist 
Juan, member of the same bridge generation as Fernando Tuser of The 
Heirs Apparent, is trapped in a marriage that has become a sham. 
Reluctant to break away, he is torn by his love for Barbara and his 
daughter, Alejandra. To express outwardly Juan’s inner conflict, 
Salom has the same actress double in the two roles. The action 
throughout shifts from the plane of external reality, in which Juan is 
seen in his home with his wife and daughter and friends, and the 
subjective plane of his thoughts, where he is perceived reliving 
moments from his love affair with Barbara. The first act, which ends 
with his declaration that he is leaving his wife in order to live with the 
woman he loves, also includes moments from his youth, reenacted like 
the scenes from Victoria’s childhood in The Empty Beach. The 
structure, revealing as it does the ebb and flow of Juan’s introspection, 
closely parallels stream of consciousness in the novel. 


Three years elapse between the first and second acts of Bitter 
Lemon. Yielding to external pressures, Barbara has disappeared and 
Juan has returned to his wife and the socially acceptable facade of 
their marriage. Juan’s inner state of turmoil, revealed by the 
increased fragmentation of the expressionistic scenes, contrasts vividly 
with the supposed reconciliation and restoration of order represented 
by the surface action in the present. 


Both Fernando in The Heirs Apparent and Juan in Bitter Lemon 
are defeated by the reactionary forces in Spanish society. The 
protagonist of The Cock’s Short Flight, on the other hand, remains 
nonconformist until his death at the age of eighty-seven. The fact that 
the proud, irascible old man, with his liberal views and defiant life 
style, is Nicolas Franco, father of the Generalisimo, both explains a 
large part of the attention given the drama in Spain and obscures its 
value as theater. The powerful psychological portrait of Buero’s 
protagonist in Judges in the Night was similarly unappreciated by 
many who saw Juan Luis Palacios only as a representative political 
figure, not as an anguished human being immersed in guilt and 
remorse. 


In The Cock’s Short Flight, Salom offers his fullest development 
to date of psychological expressionism. The action in the present takes 
place from 1939 (the end of the Civil War) to 1942 (the year of Nicolas’ 
death). On the subjective plane, Nicolds relives a series of episodes 
from 1907--when he decided to leave his wife Pilar and his children to 
live with Agustina, the woman he loved--to 1938--the last time he saw 
his oldest son, Nicolds, Jr. There is a fluidity of movement between 
present and past, facilitated to some extent, as in Bitter Lemon, by the 
doubling of actors in two or more roles. For example, the same actress 
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plays Pilar and Agustina, daughters from Nicolas’ first and second 
marriages.8 


The expressionistic episodes are all clearly screened through the 
old man’s consciousness and thus blur the remembered and the 
imagined. It is through the imagined scenes in particular that Nicolas’ 
inner anguish is revealed. On the surface level, he is resolute and 
unrepentent, even refusing to use the money his son Nicolas sends him 
each month. Underneath he continues to suffer from the loss of his 
children, through death or estrangement, and to regret that his 
marriage to the rigidly Catholic Pilar was doomed to failure. He 


' fantasizes a conversation with Ramon after the aviator’s death in the 


war; like Fernando Tuser in The Heirs Apparent, he desperately wants 
to understand and be understood by his son. He daydreams of an 
amorous interlude with Pilar that, of course, never took place. The 
preoccupation with Pilar and their children notwithstanding, Nicolas’ 
love for Agustina is genuine and enduring. Indeed, it is their love 
affair that gives meaning to their lives. Augustina’s grief at Nicholas’ 
death is only alleviated by her ability to evoke their past happiness. 
The drama ends on the subjective plane, as the sorrowing Agustina 
projects her memory of the dance where they first met. 


Although not all of the dramas of psychological expressionism by 
Buero and Salom have been equally well received by playgoers and 
critics, several of them have been awarded major prizes and/or count 
among the longest running plays in Madrid in recent years. Given the 
responsiveness to these works with their externalization of the 
protagonists’ inner thoughts, the success in 1979-80 of Miguel Delibes’ 
Cinco horas con Mario (Five Hours with Mario) is not so surprising as 
it might seem at first glance. The author’s own adaptation of a novel 
published in 1966, Five Hours with Mario is a monodrama: the 
monologue of Carmen directed at her dead husband during her night’s 
vigil of the body. 


The colloquial tone and stream of consciousness style of the 
novel is maintained in the drama, which is merely a shortened version 
of the former. Through the conservative Carmen’s comments on her 
husband’s liberal views and his resultant political conflicts, Delibes 
presents his criticism of Franco Spain. In the novel, the use of irony 
distances the reader from Carmen, making her a totally antipathetic 
character. In the drama, however, the flesh and blood actress 
represents an intolerant, hypocritical, and materialistic woman who, 
nevertheless, is as much a victim of the repressive society in which she 
lives as was her idealistic and misunderstood husband. Gradually 
Carmen reveals that her attack on Mario and his values is a cover-up 
for her own guilty conscience. The monologue becomes her confession 
of an intended infidelity. She may show little grief at her husband’s 
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death, but is deeply affected by remorse for having almost succumbed 
to temptation. Intensely dramatic, Five Hours with Mario effectively 
lays bare its protagonist’s soul.9 


In commenting on Miller’s psychological drama The Price ( 1968; 
Spanish premiere, 1970), Oscar G. Brockett observed that the play 
seemed out of date, for contemporary American theater was moving 
away from the individual to concentrate on ideology.10 Whether or not 
Brockett’s opinion holds true today for the United States, it cannot be 
applied to the Spanish stage. Although Spanish theater is 
multifaceted, there continues to be a strong current of psychological 
realism. In the past decade, in particular, dramatists such as Buero 
and Salom have tended to merge their vision of the larger social 
context with their concern for the individual. The image of Spain they 
present is basically the same as that found in works of social realism 
or political allegory: a nation divided into the triumphant forces of 
repression and hypocrisy and the vanquished proponents of liberal 
reform. The best of the dramas in this group stand out not only for 
their vivid portrayal of anguished human beings, torn by guilt and 
alienated from the often grotesque reality that surrounds them, but for 
their innovative staging techniques, that force us to participate in that 
reality. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE METATHEATRICAL IMPULSE 
IN POST-CIVIL WAR SPANISH COMEDY 


Marion Peter Holt 


In the decade of the 1950s, when censorship was frustrating 
the careers of Spanish playwrights who attempted to create a theater 
of strong political or social commitment, serio-comic drama flourished 
on the Madrid stage. Since the serio-comic plays were often set in a 
hermetic or highly fanciful environment and offered only oblique 
commentary, if any, on the harsher realities of their time, they were 
generally viewed as ephemeral products for a commercial theater that 
favored deft but inoffensive entertainments to satisfy the escapist need 
of a conservative public. However, a number of these works were far 
more than that, and for the objective critic they provide ample 
evidence of their continuing viability for study and restaging. The best 
of the serio-comic dramatists--Miguel Mihura, José Lépez Rubio, and 
Victor Ruiz Iriarte--cultivated a metatheatrical approach which added 
intellectual substance to their plays and set them apart from the 
lighter comedies that were staged in abundance. Although similarities 
of plot or characterization are uncommon among these three writers, 
fundamental to their work is the concept of life as theater, and a debt 
to Pirandello, Evreinov, Molnar, or the French neo-Pirandellians is 
often apparent. At the same time, they represent a clear continuation 
of Spanish theatrical traditions and reveal in the 1950s and later some 
of the literary and stylistic devices that were considered avant-garde 
on the eve of the Spanish Republic. 


The plays of Mihura--one of the most original comic writers of 
his time--do not show the persistent and obvious Pirandellian affinities 
of Lépez Rubio’s and Ruiz Iriarte’s; but in his most memorable works, 
such as Sublime decisién (Sublime Decision!), 1955, a satirical view of 
a male-dominated society invaded by an intelligent and atypical 
Spanish woman, and La bella Dorotea (The Enchanting Dorothea), 
1963, also on the theme of feminine nonconformity, life is in effect 
theatricalized through stylization of situation and dialogue or by a 
character’s single-minded and _ self-dramatizing pursuit of the 
unconventional as an antidote for an unacceptable "reality." In almost 
all of his some twenty-three plays, he uses self-focusing dramatic 
devices that call attention to the fact that they are consciously 

-employed for theatrical effect. 


A conspicuous feature of Lépez Rubio’s theater is the 
metatheatrical declarations of the characters themselves in their 
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dialogue. From his earliest collaborative efforts in the 1920s through 
his strikingly original historical teledramas of the 1970s, his 
characters consistently display an awareness of their own theatricality 
and of their nature as vehicles of theater. In his consummate serious 
comedies, Celos del aire (In August We Play the Pyrenees), 1950, 1 and 
La venda en los ojos (The Blindfold), 1954, the characters provide a 
running commentary on their own theatrical condition as they employ 
theater--at times with delightful abandon--to remedy their very human 
predicaments. 


Ruiz Iriarte’s plays range from the farcically comic to 
metadrama, but the device of the "juego" or conscious dramatization of 
a deceit to deal with a personal crisis is so recurrent that it can be 
considered the fulcrum of his dramatic structuring. The elderly group 
in El land6 de seis caballos (The Six-Horse Landau), 1950, recreate an 
episode from their youth in unabashedly Pirandellian fashion, and the 
plot is formulated on the results of an accident of the past that clearly 
has an antecedent in Enrico IV. In other plays, most notably Juego de 
nifios (Child’s Play), 1952, and El carrusell (The Carousel), 1964, the 
inventions of the characters meld with reality or are converted into a 
new reality in threatening ways, resulting in resolutions that are 
anything but comic. 


Although all three writers use their preferred techniques for 
comic or farcical effect, their most important plays are based on serious 
dramatic situations, and none has a conventionally happy ending. 
Such plays inspire reflection on the part of the audience and thus 
fulfill a basic requisite for the type of drama which Lionel Abel has 
defined as "metatheatre." First, they are "theatre pieces about life seen 
as already theatricalized" and, second, "they are able to do what 
comedy never can do, that is, instill a grave silence--a speculative 
sadness--at their close."2 Even though some of the Spanish serio-comic 
plays in question end with a reconciliation, a renewal of hope, or a 
situation in which laughter and melancholy are blended, the outcome 
is invariably such that Abel’s "speculative sadness" is possible and, 
indeed, probable for the audience. 


Miguel Mihura (1905-1977) was the son of an actor-playwright- 
impresario of the 1920s and grew up in a theatrical ambience, seeing 
firsthand both the glamour and the possible tawdriness of an actor’s 
existence. The inspiration for Tres sombreros de copa (Three Top 
Hats), his first and still most acclaimed play, was his own short-lived 
participation in a theatrical troupe which toured the Spanish 
provinces. Written to pass the time during a convalescence in 1932, 
Three Top Hats did not reach the stage for twenty years. Even when it 
was finally performed in Madrid’s historic Teatro Espafiol by amateurs 
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of the Teatro Espafiol Universitario, it struck audiences and critics as 
avant-garde. 


The action of this sad absurdist farce is limited to a bedroom of a 
second-class provincial hotel where the principal character, the 
Chaplinesque Dionisio, spends his final night of freedom before 
marrying a remarkably homely girl of conservative upbringing. The 
room does have a view of the sea (a poetic touch that Mihura would 
repeat in the future), and for a few hours it becomes the setting for a 
near-surreal celebration as it is invaded by an acting troupe. Dionisio 
falls in love with the attractive but ill-fated ingenue (Paula) and begs 
her to elope with him. With the aid of wine, illusion, and a bizarre 
assortment of characters, Dionisio experiences the allure of the 
unconventional; but dawn brings resignation to marrying a girl whom 
he has never kissed. Mihura blends the comic and pathetic with 
touches of the absurd, yet at no time is the dialogue obscure or 
inaccessable. For all its daring word play and highly personal verbal 
humor, this ingenious serio-comic work remains well within the 
tradition of Spanish comic theater. 


The long-delayed premiere of Three Top Hats in 1952 proved 
more than a succés d’estime for Mihura; it also opened the doors of the 
commercial theaters of Madrid for him and provided the impetus for 
his return to his true vocation. Although he had written only two 
experimental plays in collaboration over a period of twenty years, he 
now dedicated himself to the theater with vigor, and his subsequent 
plays were staged in rapid succession. Sublime Decision! was perhaps 
the first to suggest the full array of his talents. Set at the end of the 
past century, the action of this masterful satirical comedy focuses on 
the personal revolution of an impecunious young woman (Florita) to 
achieve the right to work on an equal footing with men. The title of 
the play refers to her decision to invade a ridiculously inefficient 
bureaucracy with a new invention called a typewriter. Ultimately she 
reaches her goal, but it is not an undiluted triumph. 


Sublime Decision! abounds with inspired comic invention as well 
as biting satire of male chauvinism and social pretensions. The play 
opens with a prologue spoken offstage by Florita,3 followed by a 
hilarious absurdist scene that provides a classic example of Mihura’s 
skill in manipulating groups of characters for comic effect. The 
simultaneous dialogue of three pairs of gossiping women is 
scrupulously orchestrated so that they shift conversation partners and 
end up speaking to the person farthest away on stage from each. 
Although the audience may understand only wisps of the multiple 
conversations, the totality of the scene sets the farcical tone of much of 
the play. The first act concludes with a metatheatrical charade in 
which Florita’s family "performs" an ideal evening at home for the 
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benefit of the younger sister’s gentleman caller. A cat‘is borrowed from 
the concierge and sedated to serve as a "prop,".and Aunt Matilde plays 
Chopin on the piano to create a suitable mood. The guest brings along 
a friend, and both hungrily devour the hors d’oevre which the family 
has provided with some difficulty to impress the potential suitor. In 
reality the room is filled with destitute people feigning blasé 
complacency as they participate in a kind of play-within-the-play. 
Only Florita declines to say the right lines, pointing up the futility of 
the pretense. 


The second act is set in the ministry office where Florita has 
been employed. Here the humor is largely derived from Mihura’s 
ridicule of male inefficiency and the reactions of the men to the 
presence of a female who is so efficient that she points up the 
absurdities of their daily routine. In the final act, a series of rapid 
changes of fortune leaves Florita with an unemployed suitor and a 
typewriter in the parlor as a visual symbol of her failure--and 
salvation. By means of a commentary similar to the prologue, time 
moves forward several years. We learn that some modest progress has 
been made in improving social attitudes and that Florita has been 
named to head a new office of recruitment for women. The farcical 
tone is not abandoned in the final scene, but Mihura makes clear that 
Florita’s victory over institutionalized male supremacy will require a 
forfeit: the probable loss of a chance for marriage and family with the 
man who loves her. 


Mihura also wrote several detective plays, delightfully satirizing 
a genre so successfully cultivated by the British. Perhaps the best of 
the group is Carlota, 1957, which can be enjoyed both for its involved 
intrigue and its clever blending of absurdist humor and suspense. At | 
the same time, the protagonist--whose unusual friendships and second 
marriage are presented in cinematic flashbacks--is a decidedly 
metatheatrical character who transcends the circumstances of the 
suspense play in which she herself is the principal victim. Carlota 
confesses a series of coldblooded poisonings to her husband (Charlie) 
and later maintains that she has invented all the murder accounts to 
avoid boredom and to ensure the husband’s continued interest. 
Believing his wife to be a compulsive murderess, Charlie dispatches 
her, casting blame on other potential murderers. As subtly suggested 
by the playwright, the play may be a charade-within-a-charade-within- 
a-charade, for it is possible that Carlota’s explanation for the crimes is 
only another deceit--or she may have become the captive of her own 
invented murder "play." She remains an enigma in death, as another 
character assumes her identity in the final moments to deceive the 
police. Demonstrating his mastery of a borrowed form, dissecting and 
reassembling it, while calling attention to the fact that he is exploiting 
the form, Mihura then asserts his superiority over its conventional 
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limitations by opening up a new possibility at the point where a tidy 
ending is expected. 


Mihura’s finest postwar play, the serio-comic The Enchanting 
Dorothea, provides a rebuttal to those who maintain that he never 
again reached the level of literary distinction of Three Top Hats 
because of concessions to the public. The blend of humor and pathos as 
well as the contrast between the lure of the unconventional and the 
restraints of a conservative society recall the earlier work--although 
the choice of the rebellious Dorothea of the title is quite different from 
that of the vacillating Dionisio. The action is set in an imaginary 
seaside resort called Zolitzola, but the locale is really the universal 
small town, with its familiar social constrictions that inhibit self. 
realization for the nonconformist. Dorothea is jilted on her wedding 
day and, to the distress of her family, goes into town in her bridal 
attire to seek a replacement for the vanished groom. Some six months 
later, she is still quixotically parading through the streets in her soiled 
wedding dress. In the town park she crosses paths with Juan 
Bermtidez, a carousel operator who also acts as manager for an 
unemployed operetta singer named José Rivadavia. Unknown to 
Dorothea, Bermtidez has already met and charmed her loyal servant- 
companion, Rosa, and has concocted a scheme for Rivadavia to marry 
her in order to obtain funds to start a new theater company. When 
Rivadavia come to the inn that Dorothea has inherited from her father 
and proposes, the young woman surprises him by announcing that she 
understands the game he is playing with her. Nevertheless, she 
invites him to stay; they kiss, and he helps her take off the tattered 
wedding dress which had become the visual symbol of her "madness." 


One of Mihura’s favorite dramatic devices for comic effect is a 
chorus of three virtually indistinguishable female characters.4 In The 
Enchanting Dorothea, three "respectable" local girls are on hand to 
lament the eternally dreadful weather of the would-be resort town, and 
in the final scene of the play they appear to make pronouncements of 
doom on Dorothea’s unorthodox liaison. Dorothea admits to Rosa that 
she does fear that her lover will abandon her, for she has discovered a 
train ticket to Madrid in his pocket. However, Rivadavia offers a 
reasonable, if fanciful, explanation for the ticket and presents a plan to 
. build a new inn, with an entertainment pavilion overlooking the sea. 
It will be a place of illusion where the singer can hear again the sound 
of applause; and, significantly, he proposes to call it "The Fair 
Dorothea." We may conclude that the relationship will continue, 
though there is no suggestion that it will be confirmed with 
- conventional guarantees. 


Like Sublime Decision!, this play is a study of rebellion and a 
search for authenticity in a society ruled by custom, but it offers a 
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subtler and more provocative treatment of the theme. While the 
ending is optimistic and nonthreatening to conservative audiences, the 
resolution is a far cry from the happy endings of Hollywood romantic 
films or boulevard romps. The Enchanting Dorothea was not notably 
successful at the box office, but Mihura’s popularity with Spanish 
audiences was reconfirmed by at least two of his subsequent comedies. 
Toward the end of the 1960s he gave up playwriting altogether--due in 
great part to declining health which prevented his total involvement in 
the direction and staging of his own works. 


Although a contemporary and close associate of Mihura, José 
Lépez Rubio (b. 1903) grew up in quite different surroundings. He 
spent his childhood in the southern city of Granada, where his family 
took him to the theater to see the productions of touring companies 
that appeared with some regularity. He began to write seriously while 
still in his teens, and after a short period of university study in 
Madrid, he gave up formal education to devote himself exclusively to a 
literary career. His involvement in the theater began in earnest in 
1929 when a play he had written in collaboration with a friend was 
awarded the first prize in a major drama competition. This early 
recognition coincided with the arrival of talking pictures, and Lépez 
Rubio accepted an offer from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to provide 
dialogue for Spanish language versions of some of the studio’s early 
sound films. Later he moved to Fox Films and spent some six years in 
Hollywood involved in scriptwriting and occasional directing. After a 
period of filmmaking in Spain, he returned to the theater definitively 
in 1949 with Alberto, a serious comedy with poetic overtones which 
dealt with the results of unleashed illusion on the lives of a group of 
Spaniards living in a Madrid pensién. Encouraged by the prominent 
stage director Cayetano Luca de Tena, Lépez Rubio completed In 
August We Play the Pyrenees, a work whose first act he had written in 
the United States in 1935. The production in 1950 received almost 
unanimous critical acclaim and set a standard of excellence for modern 
Spanish intellectual comedy. 


The action of this ingenious metacomedy takes place over a 
period of a day and a half (a time unity characteristic of Lépez Rubio’s 
best plays) in a remote manor in the Spanish Pyrenees. Because of 
financial difficulties, the elderly owners (Dofia Aurelia and Don Pedro) 
have been compelled to advertise for summer renters. Bernardo and 
Cristina, a young couple from Madrid, agree to a face-saving pretense 
that divides the house into two worlds, each "invisible" to the other. 
Neither couple acknowledges the other’s presence, though both are 
served by an amusingly complacent butler who functions as an 
intermediary on occasion in spite of the nonrecognition pact. Cristina’s 
near-obsessive jealousy is deftly established in the opening scene, and 
the domestic situation is enlivened by the arrival of Bernardo’s secret 
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mistress (Isabel) and her playwright husband (Enrique). Don Pedro 
and his wife are frequently seated at one side in their armchairs as an 
onstage audience for the metatheatrical intrigues that ensue, and 
eventually they themselves employ a bit of calculated theater to assist 


in reuniting their alienated tenants. 


Pyrenees deals comically with the interplay of illusion and 
reality--a recurring theme in Spanish drama over the centuries. One of 
the principal characters is a dramatist by profession who uses the 
escapades supposedly invented by his wife as plots for his popular 
plays. Whether he knows that the stories are actually true and 
chooses to pretend not to know is never explored or revealed, but he is 
quick to recommend the staging of a deception to his friend Bernardo 
to cure Cristina’s nagging jealousy. The resulting theater-within- 
theater proves to be a replaying of reality, leading to an inspired new 
pretense in which Cristina reverses the dramatic situation.5 Although 
most of the frequent allusions to theater occur in Enrique’s speeches, 
at one point or another there is some suggestion of metatheatrical 
awareness in the dialogue of every character. As is customary in 
Lépez Rubio’s serio-comic works, there is also a moment of truth near 
the end of the play when pretense is put aside and two characters (in 
this case Cristina and Isabel) confront each other without evasion. 


Critics have not failed to praise the literate and often 
scintillating dialogue of Pyrenees, but the play also provides a splendid 
example of the author’s equally effective nonverbal theatrical 
inventiveness. In one brilliant silent scene, the characters must signal 
their thoughts to one another, as well as to the audience, for several 
minutes without resorting to speech. Cristina’s visually expressed 
doubts about her husband’s fidelity inspire empathy in her audience- 
within-the-play to such an extent that they must struggle to avoid 
stepping across the invisible boundary they themselves have set up. 
Detailing the thoughts and interactions of the characters step by step 
in his stage directions, Lopez Rubio demonstrates his mastery of 
dramatic suggestion. 


The Blindfold is probably Lopez Rubio’s most appealing and 
enduring play, and like Pyrenees it is gleefully metatheatrical in 
. concept and in realization. Beatriz, the protagonist of this serio-comic 
work, stops time at the moment she discovers that her husband has 
abandoned her, and for ten years she returns to the airport daily to 
meet him--knowing full well that he will not arrive. Her devoted aunt 
and uncle, Carolina and Gerard, become sympathetic and eager 
accomplices in creating a special world where theatrical invention is a 
way of life. Central to the dramatic development are telephone 
monologues in which Beatriz talks with a supposedly imaginary friend, 
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giving subtle hints of a controlled anguish as she indire¢tly conveys to 
her aunt and uncle her experiences outside the apartment. 


The play opens with a self-reflective satire of a theatrical cliché-- 
very much in the spirit of Mihura’s whimsical treatments of 
conventional dramatic forms. Two maids are onstage as the curtain 
rises, and the more worldly of the two begins to relate a scandalous 
story to the younger, inexperienced girl. The audience naturally 
assumes that the information supplied is essential for comprehending 
the subsequent action. However, Lépez Rubio is having fun at the 
_ expense of the spectator. Just before the first entrance of Aunt 
Carolina, we learn that the maid has been gossiping about her former 
employers and that the "exposition" has nothing to do with this play. 
The real situation is quickly and imaginatively established as Carolina 
and Gerard describe their niece’s predicament to a "buyer" who arrives 
to inquire about an objet d’art that Gerard has advertised to attract 
interesting people into their hermetic world. The Buyer also serves a 
function similar to that of the elderly couple in Pyrenees, providing an 
onstage audience on occasion. 


With her aunt and uncle and The Buyer sitting rapt at one side, 
Beatriz reveals in her initial one-way telephone conversation that she 
has been approached by a man at the airport. This causes no special 
concern until she brings him home shortly afterwards and announces 
that he is her husband Eugene. In a state of consternation, Carolina 
and Gerard conspire with The Buyer to remove the substitute Eugene 
(actually an architect named Germdn) from the house. The telephone 
confidante materializes and produces the real husband, who is 
ultimately rejected in a compelling confrontation scene. In her final 
telephone monologue, Beatriz ingeniously reverses time to a point 
before she met her unfaithful husband and creates the possibility of a 
new life with the architect. For the attentive spectator there is no 
question about Beatriz’s insanity being anything but feigned, for she 
signals her awareness of her true condition at key moments through 
allusions to abandonment, the ten-year time lapse, and deceitful 
husbands. Carolina also makes it clear that her penchant for dressing 
up as characters from novels is not an indication of madness or senility 
but rather a conscious and satisfying means of alleviating boredom 
while complementing her niece’s fantasies. 


As in Pyrenees, the characters of The Blindfold comment on 
their own theatricalness and call attention to the use of theater within 
the play, achieving a comic distancing from their own dramatic 
excesses through their metatheatrical observations. Early in the play, 
the influence of radio serials on Carolina’s narration of her niece’s life 
is noted as Gerard cautions her about a tendency to make things 
maudlin in the telling. Later, The Buyer himself becomes a literary 
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critic when he observes that the description by Beatriz’s "friend" of 
Eugene’s philandering and subsequent undoing could have been more 
tersely stated. Such self-reflective warnings against banality are, to be 
sure, part of the special appeal of a comedy rich in verbal nuance. 


In La otra orilla (The Other Shore), 1954, Lépez Rubio turned 
away from the calculated theater-within-theater of his earlier serio- 
comic works, yet his characters still demonstrate their awareness of 
life--or, in this case, death--as theater. Furthermore, the four 
principals, all killed in the opening moments of the play, must witness 
the callous but darkly amusing reactions of the living to their demise-- 
very much as audiences watch a theatrical performance without being 
able to affect the outcome. Most of this playwright’s subsequent plays 
have been self-reflective to some degree, though seldom to the extent of 
Pyrenees or The Blindfold. With the series of historical teledramas 
called Mujeres insdlitas (Exceptional Women) which he began in 1976, 
he experimented boldly with metatheatrical distancing, breaking 
completely with the literalness of most television drama. Although 
these demythifying studies of the lives and legends of unusual women 
from Cleopatra to the actress Lola Montes did not arouse much serious 
critical interest, they do represent a distinguished addition to Lopez 
Rubio’s body of dramatic writing. 


Victor Ruiz Iriarte (1912-1982) was too young to have been 
involved in the intellectual ferment of the 1920s which determined to a 
great extent the creative interests of both Mihura and Lépez Rubio, 
but his fascination for the stage led him to read extensively in 
dramatic literature and to determine to be a creator of theater himself. 
Although his aspirations were thwarted by the outbreak of the Civil 
War, he began to find encouragement after the war in the literary 
gatherings (or ¢ertulias) he frequented. His first full-length play, El 
puente de los suicidas (Suicide Bridge) reached the stage in 1944, and 
within a few years he had won both critical and public acceptance as a 
dramatist. In spite of a lifelong physical handicap that limited his 
mobility, he became both successful and influential, writing more than 
thirty full-length works, directing the productions of several of them, 
and eventually serving as the chief administrator of the Sociedad 
General de Autores de Espana. 


Ruiz Iriarte’s plays range from the farcically comic to serious 
metadrama, but with few exceptions the conscious recreation of reality 
or a deliberate reworking of "truth" by one or more characters is basic 
to the dramatic action. Life is deliberately theatricalized in an attempt 
to remedy a situation in which personal happiness, authenticity or 
ambitions are frustrated and denied. Although these self- 
dramatizations may be humorous or even farcical, they may also be 
fraught with danger or stem from social alienation. In the lighter 
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plays, the end result is a cure; in the more serious worke; the existing 
order may not be changed but the relation of the characters to that 
order is modified or questioned in a disturbing way. 


The Six-Horse Landau, one of Ruiz Iriarte’s earlier plays, is 
illustrative of his personal approach to self-reflective drama and to the 
theatricalization of life. Although this comedy with serious undertones 
has been correctly labeled a "poetic fantasy,” the playwright himself 
called it simply a "farce," suggesting perhaps the performance 
approach he preferred in order to avoid a potential lapse into 
sentimentality. Like Lépez Rubio’s Pyrenees, the setting is an old 
manor in a remote area of Spain, but the similarity ends there. It 
opens with a visually comic scene in which three elderly characters 
(Donia Adelita, Chapete, and Simén) are taking a joyful imaginary ride 
through the park in a carriage consisting of a sofa and some chairs. As 
they sing a mood-setting ballad from the turn of the century, they are 
reminded by a fourth character (Pedro) of the same vintage that there 
are some practical matters in need of attention. The bizarre diversion 
of the old people is interrupted by the arrival, in quick succession, of 
three young women (Margarita, Rosita, and Isabel) and two young men 
(Florencio and Bobby). All except Bobby, who is a musician employed 
for the evening from a nightclub in Madrid, have received invitations 
from a mysterious duke to come to the manor to spend "the most 
extraordinary night of their lives." 


The true purpose of the invitations is disclosed in the second 
act when Dona Adelita tells the guests that she has only a short time 
to live and that someone else must take charge of the old men’s lives 
after her death. In a speech that has an unmistakable antecedent in 
Pirandello’s Enrico IV, she explains how the rides had begun after 
Chapete, her fiance, had received a blow on the head in an accident 
while driving the duke’s carriage. At first, she and the others had 
participated in Chapete’s delusions out of compassion; now the 
imaginary excursions are as "real" for Pedro and Simén as for Chapete. 
The duke himself has been dead for five years, but he left the 
invitations prepared for Adelita to use at the appropriate time. The 
actual recipients were, however, selected by a young doctor who knows 
them all through family ties or intimate personal encounters. 


Of the guests, only Isabel shows indications of compatibility 
with the odd group of eccentrics who have determinedly ignored the 
passing of time. She persuades Florencio, who is obviously attracted to 
her, to stay behind with the old people to dedicate a part of their lives 
to continuing a beneficial illusion. The play ends visually almost as it 
had begun, but with the addition of Isabel and Florencio in the driver’s 
seat of the imaginary landau. In spite of the playwright’s pointed 
metafictional allusion to Enrico IV and his concern for the interplay of 
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reality and illusion, the resolution of Landau is not strictly within the 

Pirandellian mode. The rejection of pessimism and the acceptance of 

illusion as an antidote for reality suggest a closer affinity with Nicolai 

Evreinov’s concepts of theatricalized life which were quite familiar in 

oe aes a translation of the Russian dramatist’s play The Main 
ing. 


Child’s Play, written two years after The Six-Horse Landau, is 
the prototypical Ruiz Iriarte serious comedy. Like a number of his 
subsequent works, it is an essentially realistic play with poetic 
overtones which casts a critical eye on social hypocrisy and avoids 
humor based on eccentricity or extravagant behavior. It illustrates 
particularly well the most recurrent of all his dramatic devices: the 
deceit consciously staged for the purpose of remedying a distasteful 
reality. The plot is classically simple and unencumbered with 
secondary intrigues. Tony and Manolin, the two teen-age sons of a 
prominent lawyer (Ricardo) are troubled by their father’s adultery and 
the resultant unhappiness their mother (CAndida) tries unsuccessfuly 
to hide. With the help of their imaginative cousin Maite, they plan a 
deception that is calculated to enable Candida to regain Ricardo’s 
interest. She agrees to participate in their "play," in which a romantic 
relationship with Maite’s young French tutor (Marcelo) will be feigned. 
However, Marcelo is actually in love with Candida, who responds to 
his tenderness and understanding. [Illusion and reality meld 
dangerously, threatening to trigger a family disruption that is quite 
unanticipated by the well-intentioned "playwrights." Although 
husband and wife are eventually reconciled, the price is a painful 
renunciation. 


By calling his protagonist Candida and creating a relationship 
between an attractive, mature woman and a younger man--loosely 
parallel to that of Shaw’s Candida and Marchbanks--Ruiz Iriarte again 
makes a metafictional statement similar to his reference to Pirandello 
in The Six-Horse Landau.’ Before we rush to conclude that his non- 
threatening ending for Child’s Play was a concession to conservative 
tastes, or even his own evasion of the potentially grave results of the 
"Juego," it would be well to recall that Shaw’s Candida also chooses to 
remain with her husband. . 


In 1964, after progressing toward a darker and more committed 
theater, Ruiz Iriarte again dealt with the theme of familial disaffection 
in The Carousel. Four young people whose parents are caught up in a 
frivolous social whirl invent individual crises to regain their attention 
and concern. As in Child’s Play, the deceits meld with reality. The 
parents’ inability to recognize their offsprings’ true predicaments 
results in one tragic death (which may be suicide), a burden of guilt 
for the father, and the mother’s retreat into her old frivolity. While the 
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play has its comic moments, mostly derived from the ‘mother’s pert 
observations and the young people’s amusing encounters with a 
modern Madrid in which social distinctions are breaking down, it is 
fundamentally a serious work. Ruiz Iriarte’s last major play, Historia 
de un adulterio (Story of Adultery), 1969, promised the beginning of a 
new phase in his career in which serious drama might predominate, 
but it turned out to be the final peak. Although he continued to write 
for Spanish television, he virtually abandoned the theater at almost 
the same moment that Mihura retired. 


; In spite of the many obstacles to innovation in the postwar 
Spanish theater, Mihura, Lépez Rubio, and Ruiz Iriarte succeeded in 
creating a number of plays of distinction and in placing the stamp of 
individuality on them. Although these three writers have sometimes 
been compared--more often than not with critical nearsightedness as 
purveyors of escapism--similarities in their plays are actually 
infrequent. The one unmistakable unifying element was their 
repeated treatment of life as theater--albeit in quite disparate ways. 
This common metatheatrical impulse also guided the creative efforts of 
an impressive array of European and American dramatists of the mid- 
twentieth century; Spain’s contribution to the wider theatrical scene is 
by no means negligible. 


NOTES 


1 The title Celos del aire has some metafictional suggestions for Spanish 
audiences that it would not have in a literal translation for the English-speaking 
public. For my English version, I invented the title In August We Play the Pyrenees 
which has different suggestions of its own but wholly in the spirit of the play. 

2 Abel, Metatheatre (New York: Hill and Wang, 1963), p. 59. 

3 In the original script, Florita begins her prologue offstage and later 
continues from a balcony of the house. Meanwhile, some charming Mihuran whimsy 
is taking place in front of a drop representing the facade of the house. Because of 
expense and technical difficulties, the scene was simplified for the first Madrid 
production. When the play was revived in New York in Spanish in 1978 by INTAR, 
the modified version was generally followed. English translations of Sublime 
decisién and La bella Dorotea have been published by John H. Koppenhaver and 
Susan Nelson in The Independent Act, Trinity University Press, 1987. 

4 Sometimes the female chorus of three in Mihura’s plays is composed of 
affectionately-drawn prostitutes whose noms de guerre invariably inspire amusement 
(Rufi, Pili, Sofi, Feli, etc.). 

5 Enrique pretends to be making love to her but is actually reciting the 
names of the provinces of Spain. In my English version, the more familiar capitals of 
Europe provide the "dialogue" for the deception. 
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6 Nicolai Evreinov (1879-1953) illustrated his concepts of life theatricalized 
in The Main Thing, 1921, which was presented by Pirandello in Italy in 1925 and 
translated into Spanish in 1928 by Azorin with the title El doctor Frégoli o La 
comedia de la felicidad (Doctor Fregoli or The Comedy of Happiness). In private 
talks with Ruiz Iriarte in 1977, Zatlin-Boring confirmed the Evreinov connection in 
his work. 

7 Metafictional allusions such as we find in Ruiz Iriarte’s plays are not 
peculiar to works that are metatheatrical in concept. They might also occur in types 
of theater that are not formulated on the concept of life as theater. The allusion to 
Pirandello’s famous play in The Six-Horse Landau should not be taken as definitive 
evidence of "pirandellism," but definitely as a tribute to the master of metatheatre. 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE POLITICS OF HISTORY: 
IMAGES OF SPAIN ON THE STAGE OF THE 1970s 


Martha T. Halsey 


Reflecting Hegelian and Marxist theories that emphasize the 
continuity of an ongoing historical process that culminates in the 
spectators’ own epoch, such dramatists as Brecht (in Galileo) and 
Miller (in The Crucible) have written plays that are at least as 
concerned with the present as with the epoch they ostensibly portray. 
It is hardly surprising that in the critical period of transition from 
dictatorship to democracy, committed Spanish dramatists have turned 
to the past to dramatize images of the nation at crucial times that 
present important parallels with the present. By returning to those 
epochs when the traditionalist mentality of an old Spain clashed with 
the more liberal outlook of a new Spain, they have sought to bring the 
audience to identify with the proponents of progress in a conflict that 
pointed to, or anticipated, issues still unresolved in the 1970s and 
1980s.1 


It was the opening of Antonio Buero-Vallejo’s Un sofiador para 
un pueblo (A Dreamer for a People), in 1958, that marked the 
beginning of the new historical drama of post-Civil War Spain. With its 
critical stance, it contrasted sharply with the "establishment" dramas 
that preceded it with their "official" version of past glories and national 
virtues. Playwrights such as Marquina, Villaespesa, Pemdn, and Luca 
de Tena had continued the Golden Age and Romantic tradition, 
exalting the castizo or "pure" ideals of Catholicism and nationalism 
and glorifying Spain’s imperial past. Despite isolated efforts at 
demythification by Valle-Inclan and Lorca, history served largely as a 
political pretext for rightest dramatists who magnified a dubious past, 
mourning a lost world and lost values--even as they ignored the 
problems of the present. If history was a closed book in the 
conservative ideology of such playwrights, for more recent authors as 
Buero-Vallejo, José Martin Recuerda, and José Maria Rodriguez 
.Méndez, the future is undetermined, if not for their characters 
certainly for the spectators, who are the only ones that can affect it. It 
is this open vision of history that makes possible the active 
relationship that these latter playwrights establish between their 
dramas and the audience, which is exhorted to a greater political 
awareness, if not action. 


For Buero-Vallejo, history is tragedy. Buero-Vallejo 
understands the tragic as the conflict between the protagonist’s free 
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will and the limitations imposed by circumstancég;-a conflict not 
inexorably resolved in favor of the latter. The open or dialectical 
nature of his conception makes tragedy the ideal pattern into which to 
structure what might otherwise be a chaos of events since it is in 
accord with his understanding of the historical process. Buero-Vallejo 
has written extensively on the nature of tragedy and maintains that 
"the tragic" is always an expression of a hope that embraces both faith 
and doubt. Even if the situation seems closed, there always remains 
the implicit possibility of posterior hope, of a solution to be found by 
the spectators after the cathartic action of the tragedy. 


Buero-Vallejo chooses as tragic protagonists committed 
intellectuals who come to represent the *conscience of their epoch. 
Author surrogates, they proclaim, with clear vision, the truth about 
Spain. The action is mainly inward or psychological. It involves the 
preservation of the protagonists’ integrity in the face of a public order 
that, as the facts demand, progressively isolates and defeats them. 


El suefto de la razén (The Sleep of Reason), 1970, depicts the 
beginning of the "Ominous Decade" following the War of Independence 
against the French. This epoch of civil discord under the despot 
Ferdinand VII was not unlike the post-Civil War period of the present 
century. The drama takes place in 1823, when absolutism had been 
reestablished after a three-year period of constitutional monarchy and 
when terror, torture, and executions caused the emigration of many 
Liberals. In France a_ revolution has produced profound 
transformation; but, as Buero’s protagonist, Francisco de Goya, 
laments, when Spain was about to awaken from her lethargy, she has 
once again been beaten into stupor with "blows as from hammers'-- 
words equally appropriate to the beginning of the Franco era. 


Buero depicts the artist in his hours of deepest darkness and, 
paradoxically, greatest lucidity. Stone deaf and in declining health, an 
aged Goya, alone and abandoned by most of his friends, refuses to 
render homage to the king. He paints hidden away in his villa on the 
Manzanares River while the despot, in his palace on the opposite bank, 
works out an intricate plan to entrap him. The tragedy thus depicts 
the effect of terror upon human freedom and dignity--a terror that has 
driven Goya to the brink of insanity. This terror is paralleled, in the 
private dimension, by fears of impotency and sexual problems with his 
young mistress, Leocadia. If historical distancing--the frame through 
which the action is presented--is used to bring about critical reflection 
on the part of the spectators, emotive identification is realized through 
stage effects that immerse them in Goya’s inner world of terror. They 
experience not only his deafness (through silent scenes whenever he is 
on stage) but also his thoughts, obsessions and hallucinations: strange 
animal sounds, Goya’s disembodied voice announcing captions taken 
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from his engravings, as well as projections of his grotesque and 
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enigmatic "Black Paintings." 


Despite constant persecution, Goya remains in Spain to paint 
the truth. The murals he paints on the walls of his villa depict the 
forces of evil and destruction that possess Spain as demons that 
appear when reason sleeps. "Fantasy without reason produces 
monstrosities; but together they beget true art," states the inscription 
to Goya’s "Caprice 34." Goya’s near, but not total, madness results in a 
new surrealistic method that allows him to portray the reality of his 
time. In the explanation of the "Black Paintings"--didactic passages 
aimed not only at Goya’s friend, Dr. Arrieta, but also at the audience-- 
Buero (who has himself been both artist and art critic) has Goya make 
clear their historical significance. The two men who beat each other 
with fratricidal rage represent the factions that plagued Spain during 
the War of Independence and the "Ominous Decade" and continue 
today "hammer in hand." Neither, Goya explains, is without guilt. The 
members of the Holy Office represent the old inquisitorial and clerical 
Spain Goya detests; the pilgrims of St. Isidro, the superstitions that 
keep a country from moving forward. The bestial witches and 
warlocks who listen to the preachments of Satan are the king and his 
advisors. A slender hope is seen only in the mythical winged woman 
who carries a man up to the mountains, away from the war on earth. 
These paintings are thus used by Buero to express Goya’s (and the 
dramatist’s own) doubts about the destiny of Spain. 


The struggle between Goya and the king that lends dialectical 
strength to the tragedy results in various tests of Goya’s fortitude. 
Mobs insult him, painting crosses on his door, shattering his windows, 
and threatening to kill him. The climax of the drama is the attack on 
Goya and the rape of Leocadia by royalist soldiers sent by the king. 
This attack is foreshadowed by a nightmare of Goya that is inspired by 
the "Caprice 34," whose inscription Buero uses as title for his tragedy. 
As the painter sleeps at his desk, the stage is filled with monsters from 
his imagination. The scene in which they threaten him with uplifted 
hammers and condemn him in a grotesque, nonsensical ceremony 
represents a clear caricature of justice under Ferdinand. 


In the end Goya recognizes his own weakness and accepts 
defeat with nobility, acknowledging that he is just an old man near 
death in a country that is also near its demise if reason sleeps. His 
inward victory, as he departs for exile, is the paintings he leaves on the 
walls of his villa. Moreover, as in all tragedy, the protagonist’s 
outward defeat implies the survival of his inner hopes and ideals. If he 
himself is defeated, Goya reasons, the king, and all he represents, was 
condemned to defeat from the beginning. As the tragedy ends, Buero 
evokes the light that may dawn far in the future; voices repeat in a 
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deafening din the title of one of Goya’s "Caprices": “Hf day breaks, we 
will vanish!" Buero thus expresses his hope-for the light that will, as 
in the engraving, drive away the witches. In accord with the 
dialectical synthesis established between past and present, the tragedy 
ends with a question that only his audience can answer. 


La detonacién (The Detonation),1977, focusés on the period 
immediately following the action of The Sleep of Reason: the last years 
of Ferdinand, who died in 1833, and the regency of Maria Cristina. 
The latter period was a time of struggle to find a viable form of liberal 
monarchy to which Spain could be rallied against the absolutists or 
Carlists, who soon brought her to open civil war. José Mariano de 
Larra, Buero’s protagonist, remains Spain’s most lucid and penetrating 
political writer. His essays portray a restless country that, like 
present-day Spain, was emerging from authoritarianism to democracy. 
The Detonation, Buero-Vallejo’s first work written in the post-Franco 
epoch, constituted a valid mirror for Spaniards as the transition to 
democracy began. 


Events of the ten years preceding the death of Larra, who 
committed suicide in 1837 at the age of twenty-seven, are presented by 
means of an extended flashback: memories race through his mind in 
the seconds before he pulls the trigger of his gun. This flashback, like 
the auditory and visual effects of The Sleep of Reason, permits the 
audience to enter the very mind of the tormented protagonist and to 
see with him the actions, thoughts, and even dreams that he not only 
reenacts but witnesses. These recollections are presented in the 
distorted and grotesque way that he now perceives them. The tragedy 
thus takes the form of a phantasmagoric delirium whose nightmarish 
quality is accentuated by a vertiginously frantic rhythm that 
accelerates as the end approaches, thus communicating the 
accumulation of events that crushed Larra’s spirit. The feverish pace 
of events is made to seem more nearly normal as the voices of Larra’s 
servant Pedro and his young daughter Adelita, who call to him from 
offstage, are spoken in an exaggeratedly slow manner. 


Buero’s dramatic technique is no doubt inspired by the 
lugubrious and macabre elements that predominate in the essays of 
Larra’s last years, as his normal satire grew increasingly grotesque. 
Not unlike that between Goya’s earlier paintings and his later murals, 
this radical change sprang from the nightmare that culminated in the 
writer’s suicide. Buero makes it clear that this suicide was the result, 
not so much of an unfortunate love affair, as of despair over the 
destiny of his country. 


If The Detonation is a portrayal of a political period that closely 
parallels the present, it is also a reflection on the role of the committed 
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intellectual in a repressive society. Like Goya of The Sleep of Reason, 
Buero-Vallejo’s Larra evinces the dramatist’s own passion for truth in 
a time of falsehood and deception. Buero represents the falsehood 
Larra sees by masks worn by all of the characters save the protagonist 
himself and romantic writer and fellow Liberal José de Espronceda. 
These masks fall as Larra exposes the truth behind each of them. This 
use of masks is doubtlessly suggested by a 1833 essay of Larra entitled 
"The whole world is masks. The entire year, a carnival." Larra’s only 
mask is his satire. However, for those able to understand, it reveals 
rather than hides. Without sacrificing his independence, Larra 
succeeds in fulfilling his mission as a critic of Spanish society in a time 
of absolutism. Of all his protagonists, Larra is the one with whom 
Buero most closely identifies. His words during the discussions in the 
café or "Parnasillo" on the possible stances of the writer in the face of 
government censorship reflect the posture of Buero himself during the 
Franco era. 


Just as Buero uses Goya’s paintings and engravings to present a 
message, in the dialogue of The Detonation he intercalates passages 
from Larra’s political essays. The writer quotes himself and his 
disembodied voice furnishes still further relevant commentary. The 
lucidity of his advice contrasts sharply to the delirium of his 
nightmare. The dialectics of the tragedy lie in the confrontation of 
divergent points of view. They provide multiple perspectives on the 
politics of the time and often expose the egoistic motives of public 
figures. 


Like Goya, Larra is both martyr and prophet; and, since the 
tragedy depicts an epoch with closer parallels to the present than any 
other of Buero’s historical dramas, the truths Larra unmasks 
constitute a significant political message. The satirist mocks the 1834 
"Royal Statute" of Liberal Martinez de la Rosa. Fearful of anarchy 
among the masses, the minister compromised, limiting suffrage and 
adding an Estate of Notables to the legislature. His politics of 
moderation--with its emphasis on order, the continuity in power of 
cabinet members who had served under Ferdinand, and reforms that 
were purely administrative--is not unlike the politics of the early post- 
Franco transition. Moreover, Larra’s charge that the Liberals’ refusal 
to recognize the ancient rights of the Basques prolonged the Carlist 
War (in which the latter, along with the clergy, supported the 
pretender) has special significance today. The problem of regional 
autonomy has recently loomed large in Spain. Larra points out that it 
is precisely the Liberals’ failure to curtail Carlism that led to the street 
violence and massacre of friars by mobs resentful of the government’s 
impotence. In the words of Larra, Buero thus warns against 
unfounded fears and halfway measures that paralyze a nation, 
thwarting a true break with the past. 
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Under Martinez de la Rosa, the Moderados betrayed the hope 
for change; the Exaltados, the other Liberal party, were no different. 
The masks of the ministers of both of these parties, which aJternated 
in power during the Regency, fall to reveal the same man (i.e., the 
same actor). The Exaltados’ limitation of suffrage to the wealthy and 
the disentailment of church properties in a way that put these lands in 
the hands of the highest bidders rather than the peasants under the 
minister Mendizdbal, a wealthy financier, are indignantly denounced 
by Larra as betrayals of the common people. His words about the 
necessity for economic justice and for interesting the masses in the 
political process are as relevant now as then. Moreover, Larra 
unmasks the opportunism of Mendizdbal and Istutriz--representatives 
of the mercantile interests of two different:sectors of the middle class-- 
that prevented them from working together to benefit the common 
people. Then, as in the late 1970s, ministers alternated but nothing 
changed. The best-known secret of Madrid, Larra states, is that the 
Liberals do not really exist. 


It was the forementioned political nightmare that resulted in 
Larra’s suicide. At the end of the tragedy, the current minister, 
Larra’s wife, the married woman he loved, and other persons, lift the 
pistol a bit closer to his temple. Buero shows Larra’s sense of guilt 
over the class privileges he enjoyed to be another factor. In 
surrealistic Sequences, the writer dreams that he is forced to shoot in 
firing squads on both sides in the Carlist conflict (in which the rich 
could avoid conscription) and to contemplate horrors such as the body 
of his daughter mutilated in the fratricidal war, the atrocities of which 
shocked all Europe. In addition, Buero uses Larra’s servant Pedro-- 
who served as the writer’s alter ego in the essay, "New Year’s Eve, 
1836"--to reproach the latter for intellectual pride and unconscious 
class prejudice incompatible with his politics. Buero-Vallejo thus 
reveals his protagonist’s defects and inner contradictions. 


It is Pedro, symbol of the common people and hope for the 
future, who serves as the voice of history, commenting on the futility of 
Larra’s suicide and the need for endless perseverance. Pedro expresses 
Buero’s wish that the shot with which the tragedy ends will awaken 
the spectators to greater awareness. Freedom succumbed in Larra’s 
time; it is Buero’s hope that the same thing will not happen in the 
spectators’. Buero-Vallejo’s tragic protagonist is a victim of history but 
the dramatist reminds the audience that his failings were 
unnecessary. : 


Whereas Buero uses well-known intellectuals as protagonists, 
Recuerda chooses popular heroes of his native Granada and immerses 
them in the world of the common people whose fate they share. In Las 
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arrecogtas del Beaterio de Santa Maria Egipciaca (The Inmates of the 
Convent of St. Mary Egyptian), 1977, the suffering of Mariana Pineda, 
martyr for the cause of Spanish freedom who was executed by garrote 
at the age of twenty-seven, is merged with the suffering of her sister 
prisoners. Like The Sleep of Reason, Recuerda’s drama, which also 
takes place during the epoch of Ferdinand VII, is an indictment of 
Franco-style fascism. However, its action takes place in Granada, a 
focal point of the Liberal conspiracy in the south. The drama depicts 
the final days before Mariana’s execution for treason in 1831, after she 
commissioned the embroidering of a rebel flag for an uprising being 
planned by the Liberals. 


In Lorca’s drama of 1927, the figure of Mariana remains 
paramount. Recuerda, however, postulates the existence of other 
political prisoners in the convent where Mariana was held before her 
execution and merges her story with theirs. Suspecting that the 
convent, founded originally as a reformatory for women of the streets 
(or arrecogtas), was actually used to hold those of Liberal sympathies, 
Recuerda surrounds his protagonist with women whose stories, 
although fictional, are no less significant than hers: Aniceta, a flower- 
vendor; Paula, a dockworker denounced as a mason by a Royalist lover; 
Concepcién, a scrubwoman who fled her village carrying a rebel 
banner; Chirrina, a dancer and prostitute from Cadiz who fought with 
the Liberals, etc. In Buero-Vallejo’s dramas, one character is usually 
used to represent the masses, who are the victims of history (e.g., 
Pedro of The Detonation); Recuerda, however, creates an entire 
convent of forgotten martyrs. It is with them that Mariana, although a 
noblewoman, identifies and is, in turn, finally accepted--despite initial 
distrust. 


For Buero-Vallejo, history is tragedy; for Martin Recuerda, it is 
celebration. The latter understands the theater not as representation, 
but as spectacle. His history plays have little in common with the 
more dialectical dramas of Buero-Vallejo with their strong appeal to 
the intellect as well as the emotion. The Inmates--which is subtitled A 
Spanish Fiesta--is popular theater, in which various forms of flamenco 
songs and dance--coplas, tanguillos, fandangos, vitos, etc.--are used to 
establish a communal experience with the audience; spectators and 
.actors celebrate the heroism of the protagonist. The rabid joy and the 
violence of flamenco music represents a release from a repression still 
suffered acutely in Andalusia. 


Even before the action begins, musicians and dancers wander 
-throughout the theater house, playing, singing, and distributing 
flowers to the spectators. Then, on stage, in the cobblestone streets of 
Granada, which form a continuation of the house aisles, music from a 
nearby bullring mingles with the "te Deum" of the nuns behind the 
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convent walls; and a chorus of dancers--Lolilla and her seamstresses, 
dressed for the festivities of Corpus Christi--serve as narrators, singing 
of conspiracies and executions, and ironically declaring their own 
indifference to such matters, as the musicians play in the aisles. 
Martin Recuerda--who is well-known for his work as director as well as 
playwright--places the audience inside the spectacle, engulfing it with 
auditory, plastic, and choreographic effects that fuse to form a popular 
fresco. Stage and house merge as Granada of the 1830s becomes Spain 
of the 1970s. Actors and spectators celebrate the same fiesta and 
experience the same drama. 


The action consists of a chain of violent confrontations among 
the common, uneducated prisoners, driven to near frenzy by the threat 
of execution. Other struggles occur between these women and 
Mariana, as well as between Mariana and the nuns who serve as 
jailors and, most importantly, between Mariana and the hated police 
chief, Pedrosa. The tension of these clashes is resolved in the songs of 
the spectacle. For example, the prisoners sing impassioned coplas 
near the beginning, when they parade defiantly with a banner that 
Lolilla has thrown over the convent wall in order to show the solidarity 
of those outside; they later chant plaintive verses, pounding the floor 
in a cante jondo rhythm, at the arrival of a young gypsy girl whose 
hands have been crushed by the police, who suspect her of 
embroidering Mariana’s flag. The songs, which have something of the 
ceremonial quality of a religious rite, reach a climax as the gypsy girl, 
herself, joins in. Then, as the house lights suddenly come on, Mariana 
sings of the Liberals who will rescue them, encouraged by the "olés" of 
the others, who now accept her as one of their own. The prisoners’ 
singing and dancing--accompanied by rhythmic stamping of heels and 
clapping of hands--becomes increasingly fierce as they attempt to 
arouse the audience, defying it to emulate their own rebellion. While 
the chorus of prisoners performs on stage, the chorus of seamstresses 
performs in the house aisles and throws flowers. The celebration thus 
spreads throughout the entire theater. Then when Mariana and the 
other prisoners have descended into the house aisles, the spectators 
become prisoners and the entire theater is turned into a convent. 


These violent songs contrast to the softly-sung old ballad heard 
after Mariana’s sentence is read later on in the drama. Rendered in a 
deliberately threatening manner, these songs represent an assault 
upon the audience, an attempt to break through its defenses. Not only 
the fury of flamenco, but jarring noises, cries. of the prisoners, the 
clang of chains beaten against bars, blows of the hammers from the 
scaffold being erected for Mariana’s execution, and violent funeral 
bells--assault the spectators’ sensitivity from all sides even as the 
spectacle envelops them so that they come to identify with the 
prisoners. As in Artaud’s "Theater of Cruelty," and in Valle-Incldn’s 
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esperpentos or savage and subversive pieces that precede it, violence 
represents both a means and an end; for Recuerda’s aim is clearly a 
break with the established order. 


Martin Recuerda’s purpose is to magnify his protagonist’s 
heroism; there is little of the complexity of political thought that 
characterizes Buero’s historical dramas, especially a play like The 
Detonation. Opposing forces are characterized in absolute terms, as 
the playwright seeks to incite the audience’s admiration for Mariana--a 
martyr in the literal sense of the word. The Liberal ideals for which 
Mariana dies are expressed in two moving speeches. In the first, she 
speaks of the half-embroidered rebel flag she commissioned that 
represents the dreams of the people and expresses her confidence that 
all Granada stands with her and her sister prisoners condemned to 
death without public trial. In the second, the depth of her political 
commitment is demonstrated. Her lover is brought in as a dying 
prisoner whose tongue has been burned so that he is mute, after the 
Liberal uprising planned to free her has been thwarted. She confesses 
to him how, during his absence, she has opened her bedroom to the 
politicians and noblemen of Granada in order to get the false passports 
and prison diagrams that have saved so many, sacrificing honor and 
even love for the freedom of her people. Recuerda thus portrays 
Mariana as the real revolutionary that she was historically. In both 
speeches the heroic impulse is sustained and intensified through 
rhetoric and brilliance of language. 


Despite the emphasis on the public dimension of the 
protagonist, Mariana’s profoundly human quality is underscored at the 
end, when she feels herself misunderstood by the only man she has 
loved. Nevertheless, when she chooses to die, refusing the pardon 
offered in exchange for the names of her co-conspirators, she is not 
alone. The other prisoners demand to die with her as the hammering 
of the scaffold becomes deafening--a noise that seems incongruous 
given the sunshine, scent of lemon blossoms and music from the 
bullfight of Corpus Cristi. The spectacle concludes with songs of the 
seamstresses, bells, and finally, cries of the prisoners that Mariana is 
dead. In Recuerda’s celebration, the individual drama of Mariana 
becomes the collective drama of her sister prisoners; it also becomes 
.the drama of the spectators who, together with the actors, participate 
in the festival. The example of Mariana and the other prisoners of the 
1830s constitutes an invitation to the audience of the 1970s. The 
prisoners’ cries that Mariana is dead, like Larra’s shot, resound across 
the decades, arousing the audience to greater consciousness. The 
_ various types of audience involvement used by Buero and Recuerda 
thus have an identical purpose. In the 1970s, when many political 
dissidents, especially Basques, awaited execution, the audience’s 
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applause, openly solicited by the actresses, 'represented a plea for 
amnesty and freedom. 


In Martin Recuerda’s El engafiao (The Man Who Is Deceived), 
1981, abuse of political power results in hunger, poverty, and despair. 
The oppressed are Juan de Dios or John of God ("the Deceived") and 
the wounded soldiers and deserters he shelters in his hospital--victims 
of the foreign policy of Hapsburg Charles V. Recuerda demythifies the 
Empire (so sacred to the official ideology of the Franco era) portraying 
its reverse side, not its grandeur but its misery--the poverty of a people 
bled dry to finance ruinous religious wars against the Turks and 
German Protestants. Martin Recuerda’s protagonist is a popular saint 
associated with Granada. Equally important, however, are the 
common people with whom he, like the liberal heroine of The Inmates, 
identifies: his patients, co-workers (later brothers), and the prostitutes 
who help support his hospital. It is one of the latter, Pinzona, former 
lover of Juan during his days as a soldier in Italy, who expresses 
Recuerda’s view of the popular classes as victims, speaking of the fury 
of a people deceived by their rulers. Just as Recuerda immerses 
Mariana in the suffering of ordinary, uneducated women, who, like 
her, await sentence of execution, he surrounds Juan (later known as 
founder of the Brothers Hospitallers) with the wounded and dying 
whose agony he shares. Prison and hospital are settings that 
communicate visually the horrors of absolutisim. 


Like The Inmates, The Man Who Is Deceived is a celebration of 
the protagonist’s heroism. The scaffolding of the Royal Hospital of 
Granada, which was then under construction, encircles the house seats 
forming the setting for a ceremony in which actors and audience are 
co-participants. Chants of passages from the Psalms and 
Lamentations by choruses of patients and workers between scenes 
form an integral part of the ceremony, underscoring the common 
people’s thirst for justice--as do the verses from Isaiah recited by the 
voice of the Preacher Juan of Avila, proclaiming God’s judgment on the 
wealthy and powerful who deceive His people. The biblical chants 
contrast with the popular songs of Pinzona and the other women, full 
of the vibrant joy of Andalusia, and accentuate the baroque nature of 
the spectacle, with its juxtaposition of mysticism and roguery, ideal 
and reality, and violence and poetry. 


The action, which begins in the 1540s, consists of a chain of 
confrontations more violent than those of The: Inmates. They take 
place among patients, workers, and women of Juan’s hospital, between 
the foregoing and Juan, and between all of the aforementioned and the 
bishops who denounce Juan as an agitator, imprison him in the Royal 
Hospital (which was used as a madhouse), and later, condemn his own 
hospital. During the first confrontation, in which Juan breaks down 
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the door of the Royal Hospital and incites its inmates to escape, he 
denounces the diversion of funds from the hospital to military use and 
attacks the Church for conspiring with the Crown to support wars 
waged out of false pride and false faith. For Juan these wars result 
not in glory but in death and destruction. The inmates of the Royal 
Hospital, who suffer hunger, illness, and insanity, are the heroes of a 
Spain that has already been defeated. Charles’ ideal of doctrinal unity 
finds a clear parallel in Franco Spain, when the Church was such a 
strong supporter of absolutism that religious and political dissent were 
viewed as inseparable. The bishops’ response is the order to the 
guards, who lock Juan up despite the efforts of the women to save him 
as they sing and dance defiantly, challenging the guards to beat them. 
Juan’s imprisonment is responsible for his decision to found his own 
hospital to aid the sick and insane abused in the Royal Hospital. 


It is the attacks by the princes of the Church, the guards, and, 
later, Juan’s creditors--collective characters representing the forces of 
oppression--that unite Juan, the workers, women, and patients, as well 
as the dissidents, madmen, and beggars he shelters without 
discrimination, into the collective protagonist. A similar process has 
been noted in The Inmates. Although some of his patients are 
responsible for a dispute that ends with the rape of the women, 
robbery of provisions, and a fire that destroys the hospital itself, they 
return to rebuild it--just as the women return to close the eyes of the 
dead and tend those with the most repugnant diseases. 


The community of faith that Juan builds contrasts diametrically 
with the false community that Charles aspires to establish by force in 
the form of an immense Catholic Empire. This contrast emerges 
clearly from the confrontation in which the bishops call the hospital a 
den of rebels and a brothel and condemn it as illegal. Juan’s followers 
show their solidarity with the saint by forcibly preventing the closing 
of the hospital and explaining the bonds that unite them. Juan’s 
community, based on social justice and freedom for persons of radically 
different social classes and ideological persuasions, has important 
implications for present-day Spain, just as do the Liberal ideals fought 
for by Mariana and the other prisoners. Opposing intransigence and 
intolerance, Martin Recuerda presents a dialectic of radical love in an 
. attempt to inspire in the spectators a vision of authentic community-- 
that is, of a new Spain--and to suggest what role a new Church might 
have in that transformation. 


Equally relevant is the debate between Juan and his co- 
- worker, Antén, a former Comunero or Commoner who participated in 
the revolt of the municipalities of Castile against Charles in 1520. 
Antén advocates armed rebellion in the struggle for social justice. For 
him, Juan is a dreamer, a fool blind to broader political realities. 
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Juan, however, insists on the way of faith, even though, misunderstood 
and deceived even by some he aids. For him, there is more than one 
way to make a revolution. Martin Recuerda thus contrasts two paths 
to revolution: the path of violence and the path of love. In the end, it 
is Antén who accepts Juan’s way, thus signaling the final unification of 
Juan’s community. , 


Martin Recuerda’s intuition leads him to bring together Juan 
and another equally controversial figure, Juana la Loca or Joanna the 
Mad, mother of Charles, who was held prisoner a half century to 
prevent her from ruling. It is Juana, herself judged insane, who is best 
' able to understand a saint that many consider a fool. In her lucid 
dementia she sees in Juan the truth she finds lacking in the official 
Spain of her time. In the outcasts sheltered in Juan’s hospital, she 
sees the authentic reality, the other side of the Empire. Her vitality 
and rebelliousness--symbolized by the red carnations in her hair--are 
like those of the other female characters that Recuerda--like Lorca-- 
excels in creating. Defending the protagonist’s ideals to the bishops, 
Juana suggests that Spain has always been divided into two camps: 
those who love freedom and those who do not, those who wear crowns 
and those who prefer flowers. The imprisonment of Juana, who lives 
life so intensely, comes to represent the tragedy of Spain itself. Her 
final appearance takes place around 1554, after years of deteriorating 
health and rapidly progressing madness; eluding her guards, she 
comes to the court of her grandson Philip. Dressed as a Mater 
Dolorosa, her heart transfixed by daggers, she represents poetically all 
of the suffering of the Spanish people as she raises her arms to lament 
her fate. 


In Recuerda’s dynamic spectacle scenes of violence such as the 
rape of the women and destruction of Juan’s hospital contrast with 
such intimately poetic scenes as Juana’s description of Juan’s hospital 
with its sunshine, scent of orange blossoms, and white curtains that 
wave in the breeze like banners, as well as the saint’s meeting with the 
future king, Philip, who promises to send carrier pigeons with a 
message authorizing his aid. Moving religious scenes contrast with 
brilliantly erotic scenes such as the mascarade of half-nude, barefoot 
prostitutes in the street at dawn, their faces and breasts adorned with 
phosphorescent paint, who sing and sell their bodies to support Juan’s 
work. To induce a sense of community with the audience, to bring it to 
share what becomes a religious ceremony or celebration, Recuerda’s 
spectacle depends, not on the complexity of thought or analysis of more 
mimetic forms, but on theatrical effects so powerful that they approach 
the operatic. The effect of such a profoundly moving spectacle can, of 
course, be scarcely communicated by the printed page or bare text. 
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The drama ends with the sack of Juan’s hospital by his creditors 
as the saint is carried off dying. However, the figure of Antén, firmly 
implanted in front of the hospital as the curtain falls, symbolizes the 
survival of his ideals. Like The Inmates, the drama unmasks an abuse 
of power not limited to the historical epoch it portrays, an abuse 
symbolized here by the Imperial banners torn down, at the end, by the 
patients who run off stage pursuing Juan. 


Like Recuerda, Rodriguez Méndez writes historical theater 
that is essentially popular. As we have seen, Recuerda, and Buero, 
center their dramas on famous historical figures who stand in 
opposition to the established order. Although vindicated by the 
playwright, they are defeated by forces they oppose. The common 
people are used mainly to build up these famous figures in the eyes of 
the audience. Rodriguez Méndez, however, focuses exclusively on the 
masses, eschewing the use of historical personages. As in Brecht’s 
Mother Courage, for example, history is seen "from below," from the 
viewpoint of the outcasts who are its victims. Instead of magnifying 
the words and deeds of the famous, Rodriguez Méndez portrays the 
everyday life of the masses--the "intra historia" that philosopher 
Miguel de Unamuno emphasized--a life which continues largely 
unchanged despite successive alternations of political systems. The 
victimization of Rodriguez Méndez’ protagonists results not from any 
ideological stance, as is the case in the dramas of Buero and Recuerda, 
but from their social circumstances. 


Rodriguez Méndez’ dramas are popular chronicles that consist of 
a succession of sketches of everyday life. The stage directions 
incorporate extensive descriptive and narrative passages. The roots of 
his earthy realism are to be found in the picaresque novel, with its 
antiheroes that reflected the decay of Spain’s Empire, in the sainetes, 
or brief sketches of everyday life and customs in Madrid’s poorer 
quarters, written by Ramon de la Cruz, in the eighteenth century, and 
Ricardo de la Vega, in the nineteenth, as well as in the esperpentos, or 
distorted and ridiculous images of Valle-Incldn likened to reflections of 
classical heroes in the concave mirrors of the amusement arcade in 
Madrid’s Alley of the Cat. The nineteenth-century sainete or género 
chico ("minor genre") arose in opposition to, or as a counter image of, 
. the heroic, middle-class drama of such playwrights as José Echegaray. 
Rodriguez Méndez, like Valle-Inclan, uses this género chico as the 
basis for dramas in which the popular sketch of customs ceases to be 
an end in itself and becomes an instrument of exposition and implicit 
denunciation. 


Bodas que fueron famosas del Pingajo y la Fandanga (The 
Famous Nuptials of Pingajo and Fandanga), 1978, is a tragicomedy set 
in the arrabales or shanty-towns of Madrid in 1898, the year of the 
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"disaster," when Spain lost the last overseas colony of her Empire. The 
play depicts Spain’s moral and economic decadence, especially the 
disintegration of the illiterate and degraded masses. The Bourbon 
Restoration of 1875-1931, following the failure of the shortlived First 
Republic of 1873-1874, represented the survival, behind an updated 
facade, of a traditional ideology that survived from the past. Moreover, 
under the respectable surface of a parliamentary system, abuse and 
privilege were rampant, power rested with the large landholders, 
army, and Church, the alternations of Liberal and Conservatives had 
little meaning as elections were managed, and the new worker 
_ Movement, which was severely fragmented, remained outside the 
political arena. Impoverished and embittered masses of workers and 
peasants provided cannon fodder for the colonial wars in Cuba and 
Morocco and suffered the results of the economic depression that 
followed the defeat of 1898. In this discredited oligarchy, which 
survived in the form of the Franco regime, Rodriguez Méndez sees the 
roots of many of Spain’s continuing problems. In fact the 
discrimination against, and alienation of, the masses during the 
Restoration is little different from the fate of the isolated and marginal 
outcasts he depicts in many of his dramas dealing with life in the 
1960s. 


The Famous Nuptials depicts the marriage of Pingajo, a 
draftee back from Cuba, who wins his thirteen-year-old virgin bride in 
a game with two rogues--Salamanca, a pickpocket, and Petate, an 
exconvict. The protagonist is not a hero but an anti-hero, having 
received his nickname ("Rag") because he displayed such cowardliness 
that he was stood up like a scarecrow to frighten off the enemy. 
Martyrdom thus loses the dignity it has in the dramas of Buero-Vallejo 
and Martin Recuerda. Pingajo seems unable to realize or question his 
own degradation. With a bravado that conceals his timidity and fear, 
he apes the words and gestures of the powerful, even donning the 
dress uniform of a hussar lieutenant--all in an unconscious effort to 
feel part of a society that rejects him. Pingajo’s fear of a beating for a 
late return to the barracks, as well as an extreme naivete, makes him 
promise to hand over his future bride to his lieutenant for deflowering. 
Nevertheless, the tenderness Pingajo feels for his fiancée prevents him 
from sacrificing her. When, instead, he holds up the Casino to pay for 
a splendid wedding feast--the only way he can command respect in a 
hostile world--he is shot, victim of a society of which he was never a 
part, in a ritual he does not understand. 


The sainete, and also the nineteenth-century zarzuela or light 
opera, is the source of the characters that Rodriguez Méndez presents 
in all their rich simplicity, of the popular language, and of the local 
color of the most picturesque of the eight sketches into which the 
chronicle is structured. The detailed descriptions that begin each 
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sketch constitute frescos of popular turn-of-the-century Madrid. In the 
animated sketch of the Retiro Park, where Pingajo takes Fandanga on 
a Sunday afternoon, a gallery of the types that characterized the 
Restoration parade before the audience’s eyes--barquilleros or vendors 
of sugar wafers, soldiers and their girls, pensioned government 
workers, street musicians with violins, and organ grinders--as the 
notes of the music mingle riotously in a rustic symphony. In the 
sketch of the wedding feast, organ grinders play tunes from the 
zarzuela and bullring and a chorus of children makes music with pots 
and mortars, as they sing the popular refrain that inspired the play. 
The streets, gaily decorated with brightly-colored paper chains and 
flowers recreate a Goya fresco. A table with huge paellas and wine- 
skins, all bought with money of the Casino, await the guests; according 
to the description in the stage direction, it is as if the Verbena of St. 
Isidro had moved its tents to the miserable shanty town or the famous 
Camacho of Don Quixote, had descended from the lands of La Mancha 
to invite its humble inhabitants to a splendid wedding feast. Members 
of the wedding party, decked out in manila shawls and other finery 
given them by Pingajo, dance the popular Jerigonza. However, the 
colorful scene soon darkens into a grotesque etching as police appear, 
fix the guests in their gunsights, and arrest Pingajo and his two 
accomplices. 


The epilogue is reminiscent of Valle-Incldn’s sarcastic 
distortion. Pingajo, the "Rag," is shot after the lieutenant props him 
up lopsidedly to keep him from fainting with fear and sticks a limp 
cigarette in his mouth. Wrapped in a ragged Spanish flag--symbol of a 
debased nation--Pingajo is an esperpentic hero redeemed only by his 
refusal to sacrifice Fandanga. 


Like Valle-Inclan, Rodriguez Méndez approaches history with 
a high degree of ironic distancing not seen in Buero-Vallejo or Martin 
Recuerda’s dramas. It is an irony that in no way negates the humanity 
of his vision or the sympathy inspired by the characters. Neverthe- 
less, despite this sympathy, Rodriguez Méndez’ protagonist is a 
negative example. Rodriguez Méndez refuses to manipulate his 
characters to make them fit the needs of any particular ideology. In 
his drama, martyrdom--if the term may be used to refer to the fate of 
those whose death represents no inner triumph that can arouse the 
admiration of the audience--loses the heroic, or at least exemplary 
quality glimpsed in Buero-Vallejo’s, and especially in Martin 
Recuerda’s, dramas, where the protagonists are clearly magnified. 
Nevertheless, martyr or simple victim, Pingajo, like the preceding 
-protagonists, illustrates the tragic sense of Spanish history; and his 
execution evinces the continuing violence that is a recurring motif in 
the dramas analyzed.2 
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The tragedies of Buero-Vallejo, the celebratigns of Recuerda, 
and the popular chronicles of Rodriguez Méndez show the existence of 
the so-called "two Spains"--traditionalistic and liberal. This division of 
the country into opposing factions representing seemingly irresolvable 
conflicts led--especially since the beginning of the nineteenth century-- 
to exile and fratricidal conflict that culminated in the Civil War of 
1936-39. These three playwrights follow a tradition of critical inquiry 
into this schism--which has come to be known as the "problem of 
Spain"--seen previously in Larra and the Generation of 1898. The 
vitality of Spain’s new historical theater at the present time is not 
surprising considering the decisive moment she now faces. Poet 
Antonio Machado speaks of "Worthless yesterdays engendering 
tomorrows/that are vacuous and, fortunately,/transitory." It is the hope 
of the present dramatists that, by summoning up the past and 
remembering it together, Spaniards may be better able to overcome its 
destructive legacy. To delve into history is to look towards the future 
with increased awareness. Although these plays focus on Spain, they 
have broad implications outside, as well as inside that country. As 
essayist Angel Ganivet has stated, it is the writer who digs the most 
into his native soil who becomes the most universal.3 


NOTES 


1 Some of the ideas here and elsewhere in this study were suggested by 
Herbert Lindenberger’s excellent book, Historical Drama: The Relationship of 
Literature and Reality (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press, 1975). 
Unfortunately the coverage of Spanish dramatists is limited to brief comments on 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, and Cervantes. 

_2 Two recent books, in English, on Spain by respected historians are 
Richard Herr’s An Historical Essay on Modern Spain (Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
London: University of California Press, 1974) and Raymond Carr and J.P. Fusi 
Aizpurua’s Spain: Dictatorship to Democracy (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1979). 

3 Other plays staged in the 1970s that present a critical view of Spain’s 
history, include works by Ana Diosdado, Antonio Gala, Domingo Miras, Carlos 
Mufiiz, Jaime Salom, and Alfonso Sastre, some of which are studied elsewhere in this 
volume. 
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CHAPTER 7 
ANTONIO GALA AND THE NEW CATHOLICISM 


Robert Louis Sheehan 


In recent years and particularly during the second visit of Pope 
John Paul II to the United States in September 1987, what had 
previously been a dispute largely between the Roman Catholic 
Magisterium and a handful of relatively unknown Catholic theological 
dissidents, suddenly exploded into the public arena, with laypersons, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, taking sides in the controversy. In the 
United States, as the public watched with fascination, the war between 
the Vatican and the dissidents over such issues as the Church’s 
teachings on divorce, birth control, abortion, and the limits of papal 
authority now began to take its toll, especially among the dissidents. 
In the previous year, the revocation of Rev. Charles Curran’s license to 
teach moral theology at the Catholic University of America, the 
curbing of the episcopal powers of Raymond Hunthausen, Archbishop 
of Seattle, and the expulsion from the Jesuit Order of Rev. John J. 
McNeill were but three examples of the Vatican’s efforts to put down 
the insurrection and restore its authority over the American Church. 
In Latin America, leaders of the socio-politically oriented "liberation 
theology" movement, Leonardo Boff in Brazil and the Peruvian 
Gustavo Gutiérrez have been similarly tramelled by the Vatican, and 
in Europe the long standing dispute between the "institutional" 
Church and such well known dissidents as Hans Kiing in West 
Germany and Edward Schillebeeckx of the Netherlands continues to 
simmer. 


In Spain, meanwhile, in keeping with the nation’s traditional 
resistance to change, especially with regard to ideas and ideology, and 
also owing to the favored position the Church occupied during nearly 
four decades of the Franco dictatorship, there has been little of the 
open warfare seen in other countries. There has been no literary 
figure of the stature of an Unamuno or Ortega, or a philosopher or 
theologian among the clergy, willing or able to adopt an openly 
polemical stance toward the Vatican. In literature, it is mainly in the 
Spanish theater that we have seen some reflections of the struggle 
within the Catholic Church between the traditional or orthodox views 
of the Vatican and the dissident ideas of the adherents of the "new" 
Catholicism. In the post-Franco era, the first dramatist to throw down 
the gauntlet on a sensitive issue in Catholic moral theology was Jaime 
Salom whose La piel del limon (Bitter Lemon) appearing in the 1976- 
1977 season, dealt with the divorce question. Though the new Spanish 
constitution still recognized a special place for the Catholic Church, it 
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provided for the possibility of future legislative changes which would 
ultimately limit the Church’s power to impose its doctrinal will on the 
public at large. In 1980, Parliament legalized divorce in Spain for the 
first time since the era of the Second Spanish Republic in the 30s. 
Salom’s play, which had caused a sensation because it so eloquently 
defended the new Catholic position in favor of the right of Catholics to 
divorce and remarry, was probably a factor in moving even some 
conscientious Catholic deputies to vote in favor of the law. 


Among younger playwrights, Fermin Cabal, who had just 
emerged from the anonymity of the independent collective theater 
groups of the 70s, also undertook to deal with controversial Catholic 
theses in Tu estds loco, Briones (You're Mad, Briones) 1978, the first 
play of which he was the exclusive author. Though Briones is 
principally a satire on the quixotic madness of a man who truly 
believes in the ideas of the Franco regime and in the essential nobility 
of the leader, Cabal also takes up seriously the question of religious 
vocations and the traditional rule on clerical celibacy. Through the 
character of the non-nurse, "Sor Angustias,” who attends Briones, it is 
clear that Cabal believes that religious vocations are more often 
governed by economic necessity than by a genuine spiritual calling. 
Furthermore, Cabal deals_ sensitively with the increasing 
understanding and sympathy that develops between Briones and Sor 
Angustias, with a hint that the pair would have found one another had 
it not been for the vows which stand between them. Cabal treats other 
Catholic issues satirically in his Fuiste a ver a la abuela??? (Did You 
Go to See Grandmother?) in 1979, as for example, Catholic education, 
the sacrament of confession, scholastic philosophy, and the rules 
governing sexual conduct among the faithful. Cabal’s third play, Vade 
retro! (Get Thee Behind Me!) appearing in 1982, takes up the question 
of religious vocations, as well as other theological issues involved in 
the often acrimonious disputes among contemporary Catholics. 


But it is Antonio Gala, from the moment of his triumphant 
entry upon the Spanish theater scene with his Calderén prize-winning 
play, Los verdes campos del Edén (The Green Fields of Eden) in 1968, 
who has been most noted for his preoccupation with such 
transcendental religious questions as human redemption, death, and 
the hereafter. In this regard, Gala himself has said: "If I had to 
choose an obsessive theme in my work, I would choose ‘redemption! 
Marion Holt calls our attention to the Christian symbolism of Green 
Fields,2 while Phyllis Zatlin has studied the "search for paradise” in 
various Gala plays. She contends that in some plays, when death 
would be the only escape to paradise, suicide is prevented. However, 
“when love and hope are possible in life, death intervenes. Paradise 
may be sought but not found."3 The only hopeful note seems to be that 
the search continues despite frustration and doubts. More recently, in 
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the prologue to his anthology of Gala’s plays, Fausto Diaz Padilla 
asserts that Gala frequently utilizes religious metaphor and biblical 
references because he belongs to a people who have lived, and still do, 
at least formally, in the Christian tradition. Gala, according to 
Padilla, believes that the Church has been the principal source of 
Spanish culture and that Spain found its unity in Christianity even 
before linguistic unity was possible.4 Thus, while different critics have 
noted varying religious ideas in Gala’s theater, there is no question 
among them but that religion and its implications are of paramount 
importance to him as a writer. 


Emphasis on religious ideas in Gala’s plays may also be 
explained in part by Gonzdlez Ruiz’s observation that "in every 
fundamental theater work there is a potential theological play."5 
Nevertheless, in the case of Gala the interest in religion can be traced 
also to the author’s personal background and experience. Though he is 
very protective of his privacy in some areas, Gala has provided certain 
information on family relationships, education, and _ significant 
incidents in his life.6 The loss of members of his family when he was 
young, as well as his own serious illness, had a profound effect upon 
him, but even before these traumatic experiences, Gala’s educational 
background awakened in him a preoccupation with life’s eternal 
questions, beginning with his primary and middle schooling with the 
Marist brothers in his native Cordoba. A brilliant student in the 
Renaissance tradition, Gala then entered the University of Seville and 
later simultaneously completed three degree programs, one in law at 
Seville and one each in philosophy and letters and political science at 
the University of Madrid. 


Throughout Gala’s childhood and youth his father was a 
dominant figure in his life. It was while completing the State bar 
examination in accordance with his father’s wishes that he suffered his 
nervous collapse. After recuperating, he entered the Carthusian 
Monastery in Jerez. During his stay, Gala read more deeply in 
traditional Catholic theology. After emerging he took on a number of 
menial jobs, but also taught religion and philosophy as well as the 
history of art in Madrid secondary schools. In commenting on these 
years, Diaz Padilla states that Gala’s entry into the Carthusian 
monastery was an attempt to escape from paternal dominance in 
which he substituted God for his father in a sublimation. Some years 
later, when his father had died, Gala at last felt free to live according 
to his own will. According to Padilla, this is the reason why Gala 
refuses to accept "any kind of dogma, whether religious or political, 
and it accounts for the fact that his works are a constant cry for human 
liberty and justice" (OE, XX). 
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Paradoxically, despite his wish to live untrammeled by dogmas 
of any kind, Gala has remained so inextricably drawn to the Church of 
his ancestors that had he been permitted to do so, he might have 
remained permanently with the Carthusians. The austere, silent 
atmosphere of the monastery with its rigid regulations would seem to 
be at odds with the spirit of the urbane man of letters attuned to 
almost complete freedom in the world outside. However, the paradox 
faced by Gala is precisely the one confronting his Church at present. 
In just one generation, the Catholic Church has moved from a position 
of rigidity of dogma on nearly every question affecting human conduct 
to one of doubts and questioning of what were once considered eternal 
verities and laws. Gala was a product of the Catholic tradition which 
had been secure in its beliefs, and yet as a member of the new 
generation, he saw himself as a part of the move to implement needed 
change. Moreover, he was a great admirer of Pope John XXIII who set 
the changes in motion when he inaugurated the Second Vatican 
Council in 1962, the year before Gala began his career as a dramatist. 
Perhaps even more, Gala has been influenced by Latin American 
liberation theology, with all of its implications for social and political 
reform, as well as by dissident European Catholic theologians such as 
Hans Kiing, Johann Metz and Edward Schillebeeckx. In response to 
my inquiry, Gala confirmed that he had read all of the above and 
others both before and after Vatican II.7 This familiarity is evident in 
his essays where one finds appreciative references to some of the 
theologians who oppose the Vatican and Pope John Paul II, as well as 
severe criticism of the latter. In addition, questions bearing on 
Catholicism are treated in some of his television plays as well as in his 
important stage plays of the 70s and early 80s. The purpose of the 
following exploration of these works from the religious perspective is to 
determine to what extent Gala’s theater reflects the revolution in the 
contemporary Catholic Church and where he stands on these issues. 


Among four of Gala’s television plays which have been published 
in an anthology entitled, 4 Conmemoraciones (4 Commemorations) 
there is one on the life of Saint Theresa, whose works Gala has read 
with reverence since childhood. Though many of the well-known 
incidents in her life, including mystical experiences, are presented, the 
principal emphasis is on the saint’s role as a victim of Church 
bureaucracy in her attempts to reform the Carmelite Order. In the 
final scene, wearied by combat with the power structure, she 
anticipates her departure from the world. She is rebuffed and rejected 
by the superiors of various convents as she makes her final visits: 
"What do we old women know about administration? . . . We old 
women get in the way. ... Iam no longer necessary."8 The sense of 
frustration because of overbearing authority reflected in the Saint’s 
final words is central to the new Catholicism. In one of his newspaper 
essays later published under the title Charlas con Troylo (Chats with 
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Troylo), 1981--Troylo was his dog--Gala himself maintains that like 
Saint Theresa, Christ "lived and died for love," but afterward his 
teachings were "made simplistic, foolish, ‘administratized’ and 
bureaucratized."9 Similarly, in a statement published in the New York 
Times, Kiing has castigated the bureaucratic and autocratic spirit 
prevailing in the traditional Church, especially under the leadership of 
John Paul II. Though cast in the form of rhetorical questions, there is 
no doubt that his several "theses" (to use the Lutheran term) 
constitute a severe indictment of the traditional Church’s 
authoritarianism, bureaucracy, and lack of collegiality: "Has he [Pope 
John Paul II] not presented himself less as a brother among brethren 
than as a monarch over his subjects (failure to listen and no genuine 
discussion; emphasis on hierarchy, teaching authority, primacy, 
infallability)."10 


The new Catholicism is also pacifist, as evident in the debate 
on nuclear arms among the American hierarchy in late 1982. In the 
view of many bishops, traditional Catholicism has been unduly warlike 
and preoccupied with questions concerning the grounds for a "just 
war. It is in this light that Gala sees the Church at the time of the 
"Reconquest," represented by violence-prone religious orders. In his 
teleplay Auto del Santo Reino (Auto of the Holy Kingdom), Gala paints 
a lyrical pastoral scene in which Moors are essentially peaceable and 
benevolent, while in contrast, the Christian Orders of Alcantara, 
Calatrava, and Santiago are seen inundating the valleys with bloody 
forays, devastating the earth and gathering in booty, cattle and slaves 
(4C, 60). However, other Christians, who can be identified with the 
poor, are tolerant of the Moors, or nonviolent. The former are 
acclaimed in these plays. 


Such contrasts are noticeable also in Gala’s plays written for the 
stage during the 70s and the beginning of the 80s. His first full-length 
play after an absence of some five years from the legitimate theater 
was Los buenos dias perdidos (The Bells of Orleans), appearing in 
1972. As in Green Fields, there is religious symbolism in the setting; 
this time instead of a cemetery crypt, a chapel in a Spanish 
Renaissance church is the dwelling place of four individuals. Unlike 
Green Fields, in which all of the occupants are portrayed as victims, 
.two of the four here are exploiters while the others are their victims. 
Hortensia, a former "Madame" (supposedly closed down when the 
Franco regime outlawed prostitution in 1956) lives by selling off the 
church ornaments and artifacts left in the care of her son Cleofas, a 
weak-kneed ex-seminarian employed as sacristan. Also a victim is 
_Consuelito, Cleofas’ wife, who is constantly abused by Hortensia and 
ultimately seduced by Lorenzo, another ex-seminarian who comes to 
share their quarters. The dramatic action turns on two parallel 
situations. The first is the increasing fear that their removal of church 
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property will be discovered by the bishop, resulting in {heir expulsion 
or prosecution. The second is the seduction by Lorenzo of the mentally 
deficient Consuelito who dreams of running off with him to share his 
aspiration to become the bell-ringer of Orleans Cathedral. 


Within their quarters, the physical contrast between the modern 
electrical appliances and gaudy plastic furnishings on-the one hand, 
and the somber but stately church, on the other, is meant to symbolize 
what Gala sees as the moral state of the modern Catholic Church. In 
one of his essays, Gala reinforces this idea of the emphasis on material 
_ goods in the contemporary Church when he rails against government 
and ecclesiastical bureaucracies which have failed to teach the people 
to value their artistic heritage: “Instead they taught them to desire 
what formica and plastic represent” (CT, 111). Within the play itself 
Hortensia not only justifies the pillaging of the church in order to 
satisfy their material needs, but also on aesthetic grounds: "Do you 
remember those tables made of pine? How horrible! Now it is formica 
which is so elegant and colorful . . . Everything of plastic! .. . All in 
plastic."11 As the play moves toward its tragic denouement in which 
both life and hope are defeated, there are other signs of Gala’s 
dissatisfaction with the institutional Church. The bishop, who never 
appears in the play, is apparently indifferent to what is transpiring. 
This is evident in the senile pastor manipulated by Hortensia through 
her son. The priest never appears either, but his rambling nocturnal 
sermon on original sin is heard from the adjoining empty church. 


The new Catholicism also is impatient with much of the special 
reverence paid to the saints in the institutional Church, the reformers 
holding that some of the prayers, litanies, and beliefs about their 
powers, border on idolatry. Kiing, for example, refers disparagingly to 
"Marianism" as a dogmatic obstacle to ecumenical progress (HK). Gala 
seconds this when he says that Christian unity will never be achieved 
while the Church insists upon adherence to such doctrines as papal 
infallibility and Marianism (CT, 148). He also satirizes the practice of 
the Family Rosary as a futile attempt to preserve family unity. In his 
view, the Family Rosary is an exercise in mutual boredom which will 
lead only to a strong desire to flee from one another as soon as 
possible. Furthermore, "I do not believe in the sudden miracles of 
prayer. ...Ido believe that the ‘family institution’ has deteriorated to 
such an extent that neither the Rosary nor the fifty mysteries of the 
devotees of Palmar de Troya can cure it" (CT, 120-121). 


While there is no allusion to prayers to the Virgin in The Bells of 
Orleans, Gala presents a grotesquely ironic scene worthy of Valle- 
Inclan in which the characters decide to embark upon a crusade of 
prayer to special saints in the hope that their intercessions will help 
them find a way to replace the goods they have stolen from the church. 
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Cleofés recommends a novena to Saint Rita, advocate of the 
impossible, while Lorenzo suggests a triduum to Saint Anthony, patron 
of lost objects. Despite their prayers and the sale of lottery tickets 
which they have organized, discovery of their crime becomes imminent. 
The faithless Lorenzo, having rendered Consuelito pregnant, decides to 
flee, carrying off the church bell as a final depredation. At the same 
time, Cleofas discovers his conscience and becomes the spokesman for 
Gala’s philosophy. He maintains that impossible dreams are an 
illusion; only life itself is real. "Orleans" symbolizes the dream of 
paradise, but Cleofas concludes that Orleans is a lie. Unable to accept 
the truth, Consuelito throws herself from the top of the bell tower to 
her death below. 


In the preface to their edition of The Bells of Orleans, Alvaro 
Custodio and Angeles Cardona claim that there is no psychological or 
philosophical profundity to Gala’s work, nor is it yet clear to them 
what he proposes to do in his theater (BDP, 150-151). However, Gala’s 
ideas seem to be motivated by the philosophy of the new Catholicism 
and by opposition to the institutional Church. In anticipating the 
birth of another man’s son, which, in a spirit of forgiveness for his 
erring wife and in Christian charity, he decides to rear as his own, 
Cleofas indicates his aspirations for the child. There will be no "good 
days lost," like those they have wasted in the chapel surrounded by 
material comforts, living a false, typically Spanish dream in what he 
calls a "plastic Escorial." When they are put out of the chapel he will 
survive on the streets until the child is born. "Let him be born on the 
street itself, free to choose his own parish or not to choose any. If 
happiness comes, fine. And if not, what does it matter? We'll settle 
accounts with whomever it is, at the end" (BDP, 238-239). 


This indifference, if not outright hostility, on Gala’s part 
toward strict dogma within Catholicism parallels what Hans Kiing 
stressed when he asked why the Pope provided only for traditionalist 
theology in the Roman Curia, and seemed insufficiently familiar with 
"recent developments in moral theology in North America and 
liberation theology in Latin America, without even mentioning 
Protestant and Jewish theology" (HK). At the end of the play, the final 
words are those of the senile priest, don Remigio, calling out to his 
. flock in an empty church. The scene is symbolic of the traditional 
Church as Gala sees it, an institution incapable of accepting new ideas 
or to change. 


Another successful Gala play of the 70s was Anillos para una 
dama (Rings for a Lady), 1973, the story of Jimena’s life after the 
death of the Cid. While there are no theological problems treated here, 
the Church is represented by the Cid’s warrior bishop, the eager slayer 
of the Moors, Don Jerénimo. Gala’s approach to the Cid-Jimena story 
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is revisionist. According to the author, the Cid had married Jimena 
more out of ambition than love. The only true love in either life was 
the one which had always remained unspoken, that between Jimena 
and the Cid’s faithful vassal, Minaya. In widowhood Jimena seeks 
fulfillment, at last, through marriage to Minaya but is frustrated by 
the combination of political power (King Alfonso VI) and religious 
power (Bishop Jerénimo). As Gala sees it: "In these circumstances, as 
usually occurs, the triumph of political and religious power is 
inevitable" (OE, 434). Despite her failure to win love, Jimena does not 
succumb without engaging her formidable enemies in combat, with 
weapons ranging from satire and irony to righteous indignation. 
Whereas Don Jerénimo regards the Cid as a divinely inspired saint 
sent to free Christendom from the Moors, Jimena sees in him only the 
absent husband, fonder of his horse Babieca than of her. Jimena also 
reflects the skepticism of Gala and the new Catholicism toward the 
efficacy of prayer and the miraculous intervention of God and the 
saints. Even though she exhorts the troops to defend Valencia in the 
name of God and the Cid, privately she says that she has lived too long 
among priests to believe in miracles and then orders her servant to 
stop praying: "God already knows more or less what he must do. And 
I don’t believe he will change his opinion just because you ask him to" 
(OE, 458-459). Jimena also rejects Alfonso’s attempt to justify sacrifice 
of her love on behalf of "God and the Fatherland." In the alliance of 
religion and secular power she sees only death and destruction: "When 
you say God and Fatherland it is when you are about to ask for 
something terrible, when you are about to ask for someone’s life. And 
without life there is neither God nor Fatherland" (OE, 480). These 
comments, as well as Jimena’s lament over the loss of her only son in 
religious war, are symbolic of the pacifism of Gala and the new 
Catholicism, especially their rejection of militarism and military 
dictatorships in Spain under Franco and in Latin America. 


Another historical play, even more deeply involved in theological 
questions, is Gala’s Las citaras colgadas de los drboles (The Zithers 
Hung from the Trees), 1974. In his preface to the play, whose title is 
taken from Psalm 136, Gala states that The Zithers is about the "Two 
Spains” in the second half of the sixteenth century: "Old Spain," the 
Spain of the Black Legend, a destructive force in Spanish America, and 
"New Spain,” victim of Spanish exploitation in the colonial period. 
There are two principal sources for the theological themes developed in 
the play: contemporary Latin American liberation theology and the 
Illuminist movement of the sixteenth century. Both can be identified 
at least in part with the new Catholicism. 


The principal character who represents liberation theology 
here is Lazaro Ayala. Lazaro is a different kind of "indiano," not the 
Spaniard who returns wealthy and triumphant to his native town from 
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America, but one who comes back with a new Gospel for those he had 
left behind, especially for Olalla, the daughter of Jewish converts to 
Christianity whom he had abandoned after seducing her years earlier. 
He had left her because he did not have the courage to face ostracism 
by marrying her. Now he returns with a message of universal love but 
unable to marry her because a wound he had received has rendered 
him impotent. In the character and convictions of Lazaro, Gala 
perceives a likeness to the youth of our times: "The protagonist of The 
Zithers in the second half of the sixteenth century believed the same 
things that the best youth of the second half of the twentieth century 
believe" (OE, 496). What the "best youth" of our time believes can be 
seen in the ideas of one of the leading proponents of liberation theology 
in West Germany, Johann Metz. Metz has excoriated the traditional 
Church in his country in much the same way that Lazaro condemns 
Spain on his return from the new world. Metz divides the Church into 
the "bourgeois" or institutional Church and the "messianic" or popular 
Church of Latin America. The bourgeois Church exists only to 
preserve the status of the "haves" in the modern world, while the 
messianic Church is the revolutionary Church of "repentence and 
discipleship, love and acceptance of suffering." 12 


In The Zithers, Gala dramatizes the division between messianic 
Christianity and the bourgeois Church in the debate between Lazaro, 
the messianic spirit, and Alonso Vargas, the bougeois. Vargas, whose 
family had expropriated the property of Lazaro’s family years earlier 
at the time of the comunero revolt, now wields authority as mayor. 
The Church is shown as an ally of secular power in the person of Friar 
Guzman, Alonso’s chaplain. In the debate, Lazaro recounts Spain’s 
sins in the new world: baptizing the Indians by force and then 
enslaving them, producing nothing of value and taking everything. 
Despite the angry reaction of Alonso, who has power of life and death 
over the townsmen, they begin to abandon him to become disciples of 
Lazaro. The elderly Marco, for example, who had participated in the 
revolt, recalls its slogans. These remind us of the cries of today’s 
advocates of liberation theology: "We shall be free, the people will 
govern themselves. .. . Everything that has been done by force must be 
undone by force" (OF, 552). 


Friar Guzman, a member of the Jeronomite Order, is perhaps 
the most interesting character in the play, because in him we see the 
struggle of conscience. Initially he is portrayed as a Latin-spouting 
defender of the secular establishment, praying grotesquely over the 
impending slaughter of a pig in the “esperpentic" opening scene. 
However, under the spell of Lazaro he begins to question his role in 
helping to legitimatize the abuse of power by Alonso. He recalls 
ruefully how his Order had lost its initial idealism to become allies of 
the conquerors in America. He also laments that the Jeronomites no 
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longer admit converts from Judaism as members. Recalling Psalm 136 
as he prepares to recite the Divine Office, he regrets that the 
Jeronomites can no longer sing the hymns of Zion because, like the 
Jews, they are no longer free. "Our zithers are hung from the trees" 
(OE, 554). Despite this discovery, Friar Guzman cannot bring himself 
to follow Lazaro in the new Gospel of freedom. He succumbs to the 
power of Alonso, refusing to sanctify Ldzaro’s proposed marriage to the 
convert Olalla. Guzman thus represents elements within the 
established Church who have seen the truth and yet are unable to 
accept the revolution of faith and action proposed by the new liberation 
theology from America. 


A second source of religious themes’ in The Zithers is the 
sixteenth century Illuminist movement, which was derived from 
Gnosticism and medieval mysticism and which had some affinity for 
Lutheranism. The Illuminists opposed many of the forms and 
practices of the Church in Rome, repudiating external acts of worship 
such as prayer and monasticism, which they regarded as signs of 
imperfection. Gala’s attitude toward Illuminism seems ambivalent. 
Although he satirizes Guzman’s Latin prayers, he himself often uses 
Latin in his plays, sometimes humorously, but often to lend a note of 
solemnity. (The new Catholicism rejects Latin and honors the use of 
the vernacular.) Also ambivalent is the portrayal of Hernando, the 
young student who refuses to cross himself or take part in the rituals. 
He is portrayed sympathetically as a victim of inquisitorial torture. 
On the other hand, Hernando is presented as culpable in the death of 
the infant son he had sired with Justina, wife of Alonso. Under the 
influence of Hernando and the Illuminist ideas that those in whom 
God dwells cannot sin, Justina had abandoned her regimen of fasting, 
prayer, and mortification of the flesh, and entered an adulterous affair 
with him. In a hysterical moment, laden with guilt feelings, she 
strangles her child. Thus, while Gala may find some points of contact 
between Illuminism and the new Catholicism, in the final analysis he 
condemns the former. 


There is still another religious issue presented in The Zithers, 
one which suggests Gala’s sympathies for the new Church. Since 
Vatican II, the non-Catholic world has generally applauded the 
Church’s open attitude toward Judaism. But new Catholics believe 
that there has been some back-sliding since the time of John XXIII. 
Hans Kiting, for example, suggests that Pope John Paul II has been 
remiss in failing to condemn anti-Semitism in Catholic Poland: "After 
all, at the United Nations he mentioned Auschwitz but not the 
centuries long ’Christian’ anti-Semitism that was also found in Poland" 
(HK). In The Zithers, Gala represents Olalla as a tragic victim of anti- 
Semitism by means of an ironic version of Pedro Calderén de la Barca’s 
Golden Age honor play, El alcalde de Zalamea (The Mayor of 
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Zalamea). Unlike Calderén’s protagonist, Pedro Crespo, who is 
ultimately vindicated and honored by the king for executing the 
captain who had dishonored his daughter, Olalla’s father had been 
summarily hanged for wounding the common soldier quartered in their 
house after the latter had done the same to his daughter. Converts do 
not have any honor! Through the character of Marcos, Gala 
demonstrates an ecumenical spirit which embraces Jews and Moors as 
well as Protestants, as long as they are Spaniards, but condemns the 
intruding Flemings and Burgundians, allies of Charles V and symbols 
of traditional Catholicism: "We are the Fatherland, not the king, nor 
his Flemings and Burgundians. We Christians, Jews, and Moors are 
the Fatherland. Together we shall fight, together we live" (OE, 552). 


In the final scene, both Lazaro and Olalla die after making a 
pact, he at her hands, and she at the hands of an avenging mob led by 
Alonso. This scene resembles the Crucifixion as Olalla cradles the 
head of the dying Lazaro in her lap. Gala seems to say that human 
redemption must be won in each new age by the sacrifice of the 
redeemer. Gala’s thought harmonizes with that of Gustavo Gutiérrez, 
a leading Latin American liberation theologian who calls upon the 
Church to become an instrument of "denunciation" of capitalist 
exploitation in Latin America. He maintains that some have already 
made the supreme sacrifice in this effort: "Simply by speaking out or 
making statements, some organisms of the Church and many 
Christians have suffered severe attacks. . . and even the loss of liberty 
and their lives [in their confrontations] with the representatives of the 
established order."13 


Some of the themes illustrated in The Zithers are renewed in 
Petra Regalada in 1980. Once again, there is an ironic juxtaposition of 
disparate elements in the stage setting. This time the action takes 
place in a convent built in the eighteenth-century, now converted into 
a twentieth-century bordello, and passed off on a gullible people asa 
shrine dedicated to "Petra Regalada." As Zatlin and others have noted, 
the symbolism of the work is mainly political. Petra Regalada 
represents the Spanish people, while the three men who hold her in 
luxurious serfdom represent aspects of power wielded by the Franco 
regime. Petra, the latest in a long line of women who have been 
. brought there as young girls by the "Junta of the Brotherhood of San 
Pedro Regalado," also serves as a mistress to the three members of the 
Junta. When Junta members die, they are replaced by younger 
"brothers" in a self-perpetuating clique. Their function is to exploit the 
religious sentiments of the people through "Petra", who appears on the 
balcony on St. John’s Eve dressed in elaborate garments to be seen by 
the populace as a saintly apparition. As each Petra ages, a new girl is 
brought in to replace her while the retiring one becomes her servant. 
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As is usual in Gala plays, the opening’ scene isan absurd one. 
Petra is engaged in a game of blindman’s bluff with the three men, 
known locally as "the Most Holy Trinity": "“Moncho," the cacique or 
political boss (who bears a strong resemblance to Franco), Arévalo, the 
mayor, and Bernabé, the notary. Card playing by Camila, the former 
Petra," and fortune-telling are interspersed with dialogue intended to 
show the vapid lives led by the two women and the childish cruelty of 
the aging triumvirate. Two other characters complete the picture: 
Mario, the young stranger who enters to disrupt the routines of the 
Junta and to arouse the people to the injustice prevailing around them; 
and Tadeo, the retarded boy of fifteen sired by Bernabé in an 
incestuous relationship with his daughter. Petra finds some measure 
of fulfillment in her own stunted life by lavishing maternal affection 
upon the abandoned boy. 


I have noted above that Gala is ambivalent in his attitude 
toward the Illuminists. Ambivalence can also be noted in Petra 
Regalada regarding the idea of veneration of the saints, particularly 
the veneration of Petra. On an intellectual level, Gala rejects such 
cults as mere superstition, especially when they are sponsored by the 
institutional Church and serve as adjuncts to tyrannical political 
power. On the emotional level, however, and looking upon the cult of 
the Virgin and other saints as emanations of culture directly from the 
soul of the people, Gala stoutly defends them. Such defense is evident 
in his essays, especially in recent years when Gala has become one of 
the principal cultural spokesmen for the Analusian autonomy 
permitted under the new Constitution. In one of his most eloquent 
essays, Gala speaks of the Holy Week processions in Andalusia as a 
millenial phenomenon antedating Christianity and recorded history. 
"Andalusian Holy Week has little to do with the Catholic Church" (CT, 
182). For him it is not only earlier, but much more profound. 
Furthermore, Gala expresses surprise that anyone would think that 
cloaking "Petra Regalada" in his play as an Andalusian Sorrowful 
Mother was a "sacrilege." "My character Petra fulfills precisely that 
subtle and silent role of mediation, an intercessor for Humanity before 
the Almighty" (CT, 183). 


In the play itself, there is evidence of Gala’s disparagement both 
of the miraculous and the veneration of the saints, when they are 
allied with political power, and of his instinctive appreciation of these 
phenomena when they arise out of the authentic beliefs of the people. 
His deprecation of institutional Catholicism can be noted in Petra’s 
innocently satirical recollections of her days in a convent-orphanage 
where going into the chapel was like entering an icy swimming pool, a 
place where the figure of Christ was crowned by a wig of curls like 
Shirley Temple’s, and where the Latin prayer recited while crossing 
oneself with holy water sounded like an advertisement for mineral 
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water (PR, 203-204).. The down-playing of miracles can be seen in the 
revisionist version of Joshua’s miracle at the walls of Jericho, here 
recast in terms of liberation theology. Mario claims that it was not 
Joshua’s trumpet which blew down the walls of Jericho, but the 
revolutionary roar of the people. In the present situation, according to 
Mario, the people outside of the convent, allied with Petra within, can 
destroy the walls of tyranny once more (PR, 214-215). Gala also 
invents miracles within the story for the purpose of demythifying 
them. Camila recalls the death in Zaragoza in 1723 of one of the "Big 
Brothers" (symbolizing previous Spanish tyrants) which was followed 
by miraculous events. Zatlin tells us that Gala did this in part to 
satirize the supposed miraculous visit of the "Virgin of the Pillar," to 
Zaragoza in reference to which Gala had said, "’no greater absurdity 
can be imagined” (PR, 91-92, n. 6). 


On the other hand, Gala creates an aura of sanctity around the 
figure of Petra as protector of the people. Speaking for Gala, she sees 
herself as belonging to the poor and hungry because the ancestors of 
these poor people built these walls with their sweat and love for their 
Regaladas. She would open the doors to them, for what is within 
belongs to them (PR, 198). Gala also treats the myth of Petra with 
reverence when, at Mario’s behest, Petra agrees to save the leaders’ 
lives by appearing on the balcony to calm an outraged mob. The effect 
of Petra’s appearance, clad in an ornate mantle, is so awe inspiring 
that even the cynical Junta members "instinctively fall to their knees" 
to begin a litany of "praises" of the saint (PR, 246). Ultimately the 
people and Petra are betrayed by Mario who allies himself with the 
surviving Junta. members after the death of the leader, but Petra’s 
fundamental innocence remains unsullied. In the Gala hagiology, she 
is simultaneously a victim of tyranny and redemptoress of the people. 


In La vieja seforita del Paratso (The Elderly Miss of ‘The 
Paradise’), 1980, Gala presents the story of Adelaida, an elderly 
maiden who had been saved from an accident on the street by a 
handsome young stranger forty-two years earlier. Immediately 
enamored, she had accompanied him to the Paradise Cafe where he 
had asked her to wait for him for a moment. Like Lorca’s Dota Rosita, 
Adelaida has waited in vain, but never lost hope that he would some 
day return to her. Meanwhile a cult of admirers gathers about her, 
and ultimately, she even becomes a tourist attraction. Her idealized 
love is the basis for a philosophy through which Adelaida guides the 
affairs of those around her in the Cafe. She believes that what is 
motivated by "love" can be justified no matter how unconventional or 
even aberrant it may seem to others. Thus Adelaida becomes a secular 
"saint," a patroness of love with the Paradise Cafe as her shrine. This 
situation affords Gala the opportunity to reinforce the stands he had 
taken in his plays of the 70s in favor of the new Catholicism. 
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The principal issues of moral theology here are marriage, 
annulment, clerical celibacy, homosexuality,: peace, and war. Once 
again, the adversaries are the unconventional and revolutionary on 
one side, and the religious and secular establishment on the other. 
Adelaida is spokesperson for the new ideals, while Mr. Stone, owner of 
the cafe and head of a consortium of munitions makers, Don Herminio, 
the mayor, and the priest, Don Borromeo, are arrayéd in opposition. 
Adelaida’s coterie consists of three enamored couples and a woman 
whose lover had died leaving her with seven children. In her blissful 
recollections of her deceased "husband," Micaela has but one regret: 
they had never married formally. But Adelaida’s view is that marriage 
does not mean you have gone through a church ceremony; it means 
that you are so totally absorbed in one another that you can only see 
the world as reflected in that person’s eyes (OE, 888). 


In his essays Gala deals with formal marriage more satirically. 
In one he refers to Pope John Paul’s statement on marriage as 
"paparruchas" (a pun meaning papal foolishness). The Pope had said 
that the vow of eternal love by couples is a reflection of the Church 
itself. For Gala, "love is eternal as long as it lasts" (CT, 297). It is not 
that Gala or the new Catholic theologians are opposed to formal 
marriage. They do, however, favor divorce, and believe that 
substituting canonical annulments for divorce is a hypocritical way of 
resolving the problems of broken marriages. In the play, Mr. Stone 
snidely insinuates that one of the lovers in Adelaida’s court, "Countess 
Elena," not only has purchased a title, but that she was also granted 
an annulment because she was able to afford it (OE, 883). 


In The Elderly Miss, Gala also displays a more than tolerant 
attitude toward the problem of homosexuality. In Petra Regalada, 
where homosexuality is identified with the establishment, it is 
portrayed as something sordid. Here, however, one of Adelaida’s 
enamored couples is a pair of young men. Their open expression of 
love is encouraged by Adelaida and opposed by the father of one of 
them, Don Herminio, the mayor. In a heated debate between father 
and son, in which all of the traditional arguments against 
homosexuality are advanced, the son capitulates, thus setting the 
stage for his partner’s suicide (OE, 916-919). 


Another aspect of the new Catholic theology is opposition to 
clerical celibacy. Kiting and Metz have expressed themselves in the 
strongest terms on this, and Gala himself thinks of it as an unnatural 
suppression of life. In the play, don Borromeo had been enamored in 
his youth of Countess Elena, but supposed differences of class were the 
reasons her father had destroyed the match, sending Elena abroad and 
pressuring Borromeo to enter the seminary. Although their love 
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flames anew under the aegis of Adelaida, Borromeo, like Friar Guzman 
in The Zithers, is unable to make the great leap forward by opposing 
the Church establishment to the extent of breaking his vows. Thus, 
Borromeo symbolizes those traditional priests who fail to follow the 
dictates of their hearts to leave the Church for marriage. 
Furthermore, after making this agonizing decision, Borromeo becomes 
the traditional Church’s spokesman in defense of the theory of the just 
war. Initially he opposes building of an arms factory in the town, but 
under Stone’s threat of blackmail he promptly marshalls contrary 
arguments: “The Church holds positions . . . in favor of war when it is 
just. Defensive wars, wars of ‘Propaganda Fide,’ wars for the 
liberation of peoples and for their independence. . ." (OE, 882). 


Gala’s attack on the traditional Church is seen as well in his 
satire on traditional forms of worship reflected in Adelaida’s use of a 
holy water font, given her by Borromeo, as a bird bath, and in Stone’s 
ridiculing of the sacrament of Confession. The new Catholicism is 
uncomfortable with the idea of sin, guilt and penitence, particularly 
regarding sexual matters, marriage, and divorce. Stone also accuses 
the Vatican of hypocrisy by investing "in contraceptive factories and in 
war enterprises" (OZ, 881). (Gala casts Stone in this role because it 
would hardly be appropriate to have the benevolent Adelaida casting 
these "stones.") In the end, the alliance of secular and religious power 
defeats Adelaida on all fronts except one: she saves one of her 
enamored couples by performing a marriage ceremony for them 
herself, imitating the ritual of an ecclesiastical wedding. This action 
not only confirms what she had stated earlier in downplaying formal 
marriage, but may also be an appeal for the ordination of women, a 
popular cause among new Catholic theologians. Adelaida, however, 
vows to remain in the cafe when Stone has the building condemned, 
expecting to die within. 


As indicated in the title, Gala again returns to the theme of 
"paradise" which Zatlin investigated in his earlier plays. Here he 
reflects the skepticism prevalent among the new Catholics regarding 
the nature of paradise. For Adelaida, paradise seems to be something 
found in this world. It is not a question of being saved or condemned, 
she maintains. Anyone can enter as long as he or she is accompanied 
by a loved one. As for what may come after this life, we know not what 
it will be (OE, 925). 


There are few references to Catholic themes in the other Gala 
plays produced thus far in the 80s: El cementerio de los pdjaros (The 
Bird Cemetery), Samarkanda and El hotelito, but in the plays I have 
yutlined here, Gala searches for truth and certitude through his 
reatment of the theme of paradise and other religious ideas and 
values. Unlike religious dramatists of the Golden Age such as Pedro 
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Calderén de la Barca and Tirso de Molina, Gala doés.not write simply 
as an artistic expression of firmly held beliefs. On the contrary, his 
works, like those of twentieth-century Spanish philosopher Miguel de 
Unamuno, are explorations of religious ideas which may help the 
writer himself find faith. As is true in the case of Unamuno, his 
criticism of orthodox Catholicism has won him few admirers among 
traditionalists. Yet, he may in time be regarded’ as a prophet of 
change. In any event, despite his satirical, often negative, and bitter 
comments on the traditional Church, paradoxically, he has helped 
revive the long, rich tradition of Spanish religious drama, largely 
dormant since reaching its apogee in the Golden Age. 
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CHAPTER 8 


SPAIN: A RECURRING THEME 
IN THE THEATER OF FERNANDO ARRABAL 


Peter L. Podol 


Fernando Arrabal’s first works for the theater were written in 
his native Spain. Life in that country soon proved to be intolerable for 
the young dramatist, and he sought political and artistic liberation in 
France. When he left Spain in 1955, at the age of twenty-three, the 
very forces that provided the impetus for his self-imposed exile were 
frequently incorporated into the themes and aesthetic of his dramas. 
Black humor, a penchant for the grotesque, and a predilection for 
ritual based on the Catholic mass were combined with his intense 
feelings about oppression in Spain to produce plays like Los dos 
verdugos (The Two Executioners), 1956, El cementerio de automoviles 
(The Car Cemetery), 1957, and Guernica, 1959. In these works, 
Arrabal’s affinity for the tragically grotesque and the religiously erotic 
strongly affirms his Spanish temperament. 


Within a matter of a few short years, Arrabal managed to 
penetrate the inner circle of the avant-garde in Paris. His contact with 
other writers and artists had a considerable impact on his work. By 
the mid-1960s, it was evident that the dramatist’s recourse to his 
Spanish roots was no longer apparent in either the artistic conception 
or the thematic focus of his work. If fate had not intervened, Arrabal 
might well have expurgated all manifestations of his temperament, 
aesthetic, and concept of theater that could be identified as Spanish. 


Fate did intervene, however, in the form of the much celebrated 
incident resulting in Arrabal’s arrest and incarceration in Spain in 
1967; the cause was a blasphemous dedication he wrote in a copy of 
one of his novels that he was publicly distributing. Although the end 
result of his experience was a more definitive exile from his native 
land, Arrabal left Spain with a renewed, expanded commitment to 
combat political oppression and Francoism as well as a revitalized, 
intensified identification with his father and concomitantly with his 
Spanish roots. This study will trace the evolution of his theater away 
from and then back toward his cultural heritage while also examining 
the gradual expansion of stage space which parallels that shift in the 
focus of his dramatic vision. 


Arrabal’s theater abounds in cycles, patterns, recurring motifs, 


and the repetition of specific historical and autobiographical incidents. 
The most significant constant that occurs throughout his work, 
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however, is thematic. From his very first play through,his most recent 
endeavors, the quest for liberation is asseverated on a political and a 
personal level. Geneviéve Serreau’s observation about Arrabal’s early 
theater, written in 1960, is as valid now as it was then: "Arrabal’s 
theater is a theater of deliverance, resolutely oriented--not by virtue of 
an explicit ideological choice, but by a simple reaction of self-defense-- 
toward a liberation of man."1 The veracity of Serreau’s observation will 
become apparent in the course of studying Arrabal’s evolving 
conception of theater space and its relationship to his changing 
Weltanschauung. . 


Certain technical terms and concepts will be utilized in this 
study as a direct result of its emphasis on-the modus operandi of the 
playwright’s dramas as works to be staged in the theater. "Praxis" 
refers essentially to the action of the characters on stage, to what they 
actually do during the play; and "poesis" focuses on the actors and on 
what they do in the process of portraying those characters. "Theoria" 
alludes to the activity of the audience, to its participation in the 
theater experience; this experience consists of a conscious effort to 
shape the action, to interact with all of the components of the drama in 
production, including characters, actors and staging. Finally, the 
"spine" of the play is, in Stanislavskian terms, the principal "doing," 
the action that best identifies the central thrust of the work as a 
whole.2 ; 


Among the features of Arrabal’s early theater that are most 
frequently identified by critics are the child-like nature of his 
characters, their fascination with games and with bodily functions, 
their amorality and ingenuousness, all of which often clash, generating 
some vivid grotesque images. There is also a strong autobiographical 
note, as evidenced by the dramatist’s identification with many of his 
protagonists. The entire corpus of Arrabal’s first period appears to 
have as its function, in a manner akin to Strindberg, the examination 
and resolution of intense psychological traumas. A central figure 
throughout many of these works authored before 1960 is the mother. 
José Polo de Bernabé states: "The mother represents for Arrabal the 
prolonging of the intrauterine period (symbolized in his theater by the 
scenic images of the prison, the egg, the garden of delights) which 
protects the man-child from his own inadequacies so that he may 
confront the dangers of the outside world."3 


The most concrete, direct example of the importance of the 
Mother both as a character and as a force that influences the 
dramatist’s sense of stage space is the play The Two Executioners. In 
that work, Arrabal dramatizes a recurring nightmare inspired by his 
anguished childhood: the mother’s denunciation of her husband to the 
authorities and subsequent participation in his torture and death. 
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Arrabal’s horrifying depiction of his father’s fate at the outbreak of 
Spain’s Civil War and of the successful efforts of his mother and 
brother to win over the frightened and outraged young boy finds much 
of its impact in the equation of the home and the prison. By 
superimposing those two spaces on stage, he succeeds in portraying 
the mother as the incarnation of the most onerous aspects of Church 
and State. 


In a production in New York,4 the imprisoning nature of 
Arrabal’s childhood was further highlighted by the stringing of dark 
cords around all three sides of the stage. Levels of imprisonment were 
visually represented, and the theoria proved to be most discomfitting 
because the audience felt itself to be both shut out from the events 
occurring on stage and simultaneously imprisoned in their helpless 
remove from the horrifying eradication of the young boy’s innocence 
and sense of justice. The spine of The Two Executioners could be stated 
as follows: to isolate and to squelch all attempts at understanding and 
protest. The mother’s self-martyring attitude and religious fervor are 
quintessentially Spanish in character, as is the grotesque scene in 
which her sadistic rubbing of salt and vinegar into the wounds of her 
suffering husband produces sexual climax for her and uncomfortable 
laughter in the audience. There is little hope in this painfully vivid 
portrayal of psychic capitulation; its unremitting horror is balanced 
only by the defense mechanism of involuntary laughter, producing a 
grotesque that is reminiscent in nature of that of the Spanish artist, 
Francisco Goya. 


The Car Cemetery is generally considered to be the finest 
achievement of Arrabal’s early theater. A far more complex work than 
The Two Executioners, it lends itself well to an Artaudian approach. 
The play proved to be instrumental in solidifying Arrabal’s reputation 
as an important innovative voice among avant-garde dramatists; that 
success was due, to a large extent, to the production of the work 
mounted initially in Dijon, France, by the Argentine director Victor 
Garcia. That production illustrates graphically the possibilities for 
expanding the scale of the stage design while still preserving the 
feeling of enclosure and confinement implicit in the text of the play. 


e The Car Cemetery explores the concepts of good and evil, 
values or ideas deprived of all meaning in the context of a fascist 
environment. Arrabal’s Spanish roots are reflected both in his choice 
of the Christ story as the basis for his work and in the unique manner 
in which he adapts that story to reflect his vision of contemporary life. 
Ritual, inspired by his childhood immersion into the world of Spanish 
Catholicism and recognized instinctively by him as the basis for all 
theater, proved to be central to his conception of this drama. Garcia 
conceived his production with a view toward underscoring that 
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dimension of the play. Emanou, who is the play’s protagonist, is the 
Christ figure who performs miracles and entertains the poor by 
playing music for them. However he also kills them at times in order 
to spare them the miseries of living. He has memorized a trite formula 
which defines "goodness’; his definition allows him to judge his 
girlfriend Dila as "good" because she willingly seeks to satisfy all men 
sexually. The central visual image that gives -shape to the 
microcosmos in which these characters struggle to cope with the 
senselessness of life on a day to day basis is the graveyard itself, filled 
with wrecked cars, a symbol of the destructive nature of modern 
civilization. 


Garcia, finding his inspiration in Artaud’s The Theater and Its 
Double, furnished the spectators with swivel chairs and hung wrecked 
automobiles from the ceiling, providing them with an active, 
enveloping production that aggressively assaulted their senses. The 
poesis of the performers was similarly expanded to include feats of 
gymnastics, vertical ascents, and a greater range of movement both in 
open space as well as in the tremendously confining interiors of the 
automobiles. A U-shaped runway was constructed paralleling the 
three walls of the theater in Dijon. The runway was utilized primarily 
by Lasca and Tiossido, trainer and athlete respectively, who repeatedly 
traversed that route in their quest for a new world record. Toward the 
end of the work, they metamorphose into police who, with the aid of 
Emanou’s friend and fellow musician, Tope (Judas), identify, arrest, 
flagellate, and crucify Arrabal’s Christ figure. At the conclusion of the 
piece, they reverse roles and continue their quest for the record, Lasca 
now assuming the part of the athlete. The circularity of their route, 
which is underscored by the bicycle on which Emanou is crucified, 
reinforces the idea of the claustrophobic nature of existence. The 
runway functions to transform the entire theater into a closed-in 
space, to force the audience to experience with the actors the 
suffocating cycle that is life. The spine of The Car Cemetery, in light of 
its visual emphasis on confinement, might be stated as follows: to 
entrap and destroy all overtures toward liberty and charity in the 
individual. The idea of the circle thus functions to underscore the 
hopelessness that permeates existence; destructiveness seems destined 
to be repeated endlessly, both in Spain and in the modern world at 
large. 


The circle is a favorite motif of Arrabal’s, but its significance is 
by no means constant and unvarying. Guernica, a pivotal work of his 
first period--which is firmly rooted in Spanish history and tradition-- 
utilizes another circular object, the balloon, in a manner that is largely 
optimistic. In this work, Arrabal’s Spanish sense of Black Humor is 
especially evident. Lira’s entrapment in the toilet during the bombing 
of the Basque spiritual capital in 1937 creates the sort of tension 
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between the horrifying and the comic that characterizes the grotesque. 
Her dialogue with her husband Fanchou, which alludes to his sexual 
insufficiency and reveals their mutual selfishness and lack of true 
empathy, indicts them without diminishing the horror of their plight 
and of the air attack itself. The villains of the work are the novelist 
and reporter, who demonstrate no concern for their country and its 
people and who seek to exploit the situation for their own professional 
gain. Arrabal’s indictment of the Spanish press is anything but subtle. 


The feeling of entrapment noted in the two earlier plays is 
certainly present again; but, at the very end, encapsulation and 
pessimism are countered by the symbol of the balloons which cannot be 
shot down by the soldiers who have just killed Fanchou and Lira. The 
latters’ spirits, in the form of those playful spheres, survive intact. 
Visually, Arrabal utilizes vertical movement for the purpose of 
affirming hope and liberation; this affirmation is further supported by 
the chorus of voices celebrating the survival of the tree of Guernica at 
the play’s conclusion. 


The theme of liberty takes many forms throughout Arrabal’s 
theater. Emanou’s refusal to capitulate to the system and cease 
entertaining the poor led to his destruction in The Car Cemetery. But 
freedom as art, despite the protagonist’s death, could not be 
suppressed in La bicicleta del condenado (The Condemned Man’s 
Bicycle), 1959; in that play Paso’s scales on the piano are heard louder 
than ever after his murder; and, again, balloons are utilized to affirm 
the triumph of his art and his spirit. Viewed as an entity, Arrabal’s 
early plays are characterized by a praxis in which the characters seek 
to hide from, and to deny, the existence of an oppressive, unyielding 
macrocosmos. They generally fail; and their failure--in light of a poesis 
characterized by the direct, simple and ingenuous expression of basic 
needs and desires--produces a most disquieting theoria. Hints of a 
more optimistic dramatic vision can be identified, however, and, in 
Guernica, the role of vertical space in that vision is clearly established. 


In the 1960s Arrabal immersed himself in the "Panic" movement 
that he founded in conjunction with Alejandro Jodorowsky and Roland 
Topor. During that period of time, his contact with André Breton and 
_ the Surrealists, his collaboration with leading avant-garde directors, 
and his growing sophistication as an influential French playwright 
with his own following in Paris all served to distance him from his 
Spanish roots. Although there were continued references to 
autobiographical events and although some of the elements of his 
_ technique and aesthetic clearly reflected his Spanish sensibility, 
Arrabal’s image of himself was one that emphasized the cosmopolitan 
Parisian. His arrest and incarceration in Spain as well as his 
subsequent participation in the student rebellion in Paris in 1968 
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radically changed both that self-image and the fundamental direction 
of his work. A heightened political awareness and a renewed 
identification with his father and with the oppressed peoples of the 
world served to revive his interest in Spain and to strengthen the 
element of protest in his theater. That need to protest also caused him 
to develop more fully his Goyesque sense of Black Humor and of the 
grotesque and to explore the possibilities of applying some of the 
Surrealist techniques developed during the 1960s to a somewhat 
different end. This new attitude resulted most immediately in a major 
work of guerilla theater: Y pondrdn esposas a las flores (And They Put 
Handcuffs on the Flowers), 1969. 


The possibilities for an Artaudian approach to The Car 
Cemetery--which were implicit in the text and were discerned and 
successfully implemented by Victor Garcia--are explicitly mandated by 
Arrabal in his stage directions for Handcuffs. At the beginning of that 
work, the playwright specified that the audience was to be accosted by 
members of the cast in a dark room outside the principal theater space, 
separated from their companions, and addressed in a cryptic, 
threatening manner--techniques aimed at the obliteration of all 


audience-actor separation. Eric Sellin’s assessment of the 
fundamental aim of an Artaudian production echoes Arrabal’s 
approach to this play in performance. Sellin states: ".. for Artaud, 


the ultimate goal in the dramatic event is the abolition of distinctions 
and the uniting of the spectator, the actor and the mystical realm 
beyond the scenic event in a transfiguration, or purgation--by means of 
violence if necessary".5 Violence becomes the central theme and 
technique of this dramatic event. Flashes of light, abrupt 
transpositions of time and space, and the juxtaposition of harsh reality 
with erotic dreams and horrifying nightmares all underscore the 
aggressive nature of the work. 


The central dialectic of the play, which recurs rhythmically 
throughout, is effected by the telling juxtaposition of the 
claustrophobic horror of Spanish prisons with the motif of space 
exploration. The structure of Handcuffs results from several different 
elements in the play. On the level of plot, the episodic nature of the 
work, reinforced by the abrupt transitions from present reality to the 
dream sequences, ultimately provides a central focus through the saga 
of the arrest and eventual execution of Tosan. Based on the case of 
Julian Grimau, the last political prisoner to be executed in Spain asa 
consequence of his participation in the Civil War twenty-five years 
earlier, the play moves rapidly and inexorably to its conclusion once 
Tosan appears. Church, State, and the wealthy oligarchy are all 
indicted for their role in disavowing all possibility for clemency and 
kindness in Franco’s Spain. The striking visual prop of a bloodstained 
flag (stretched above the heads of the audience), which representatives 
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of those three segments of Spanish society utilize to wipe their bloody 
hands after refusing to heed Tosan’s wife’s pleas for mercy, constitutes 
one telling example of the visceral impact effected by a staged 
production of the play. 


Arrabal’s dark sense of humor, indulgence in blasphemy, and 
Savage grotesqueries reveal his Spanish temperament at work in this 
aggressive condemnation of man’s inhumanity to man. That idea is 
further supported by the utilization of the same actors to portray both 
the prisoners and their tormentors. The extreme visuality of some of 
the work’s most grotesque moments is evidenced by their incorporation 
into Arrabal’s first film, Viva la muerte (Long Live Death), 1970. One 
prime example is the episode in which a sadistic priest is seized, 
blinded, and castrated by the populace. As he unctuously chews on his 
own testicles, he blasphemously parodies the act of receiving 
communion in the following prayer: "For what we are to receive. . .Oh, 
what joy to eat my own balls. And not to be able to see. All my 
enjoyment is concentrated in my mouth, my tongue--the mouth you 
gave me, Lord. The Lord giveth balls and the Lord taketh them away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord."6 A number of the violent 
grotesqueries of the work are generated by historical occurrences. One 
especially poignant example is Arrabal’s depiction of the execution of 
Federico Garcia Lorca, whose verses provided the image utilized in the 
title of the play. The juxtaposition of handcuffs and flowers echoes the 
clash between the subterranean depths of the prison and the 
wonderment caused by men walking on the moon. Arrabal seems to be 
suggesting that the greatest achievements are debased by repeatedly 
being deprived of true meaning through the irrationality and 
perverseness of other actions. 


in Handcuffs, Arrabal’s strong need to return to the horror of 
his own childhood experiences in strife-torn Spain is affirmed through 
his incorporation of the key nightmare dramatized in The Two 
Executioners. In Handcuffs, however, a note of hope is interjected into 
what was the unrelenting pessimism of the earlier drama. That hope 
takes the form of a fellow prisoner’s words of consolation spoken to 
reassure the suffering father: "Your children. . .when they grow up, 
then you'll see. Youll be their idol. And the more hatefully she 
_ treated you--she and her friends and family--the more devoted they'll 
be to you. Look, you're a painter. Your children will be artists. They'll 
immortalize your name" (p. 63). 


Arrabal appears to be struggling to reconcile the optimism he 
_ has begun to find in his artistic liberation and his new found 
commitment to a socio-political cause with the depressing reality of his 
direct confrontation with totalitarian oppression in Spain and France 
(the student rebellion of 1968). This struggle is reflected in the 
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difficulty he experienced deciding upon a suitable ending for 
Handcuffs. In its original version, published in French, Tosan 
urinates out of fear while being garrotted. A celestial chorus is then 
heard as the urine changes into blood and as Tosan’s wife, Falidia, 
washes her hands and face in the liquid. This "miracle" allows the 
drama to conclude on an optimistic note. That positive ending has 
sometimes been deleted by the author, most notably in a production 
that he directed in New York. 


The multiple roles played by the actors produce a radically 
different poesis than in earlier works. The mutability of existence and 
the fine line between nightmare and waking reality both challenge the 
cast to avoid projecting a fixed, well-defined identity on stage. 
Communicative images, gestures, movement, and physical action 
become the ingredients which the actor must combine to express the 
broad range of emotions that arise during the course of a performance. 
At the end of the play, most productions of Handcuffs called for the 
spectators to share fears and anxieties with the cast and with one 
another. The theoria, therefore, has been expanded in time and scope; 
total involvement in the theatrical experience was directly sought and 
encouraged by the work in production. Regardless of which ending is 
utilized, the spine of the play is: to imprison. Arrabal is 
unquestionably guilty of some pornographic excesses in this drama; 
the critical polemic inspired by its first New York production alone 
underscores the controversial nature of the work. Excesses like the act 
of fellatio performed on the body of Christ seem gratuitous to this 
critic, but the impact of Arrabal’s "shout of protest" is undeniable. 
Handcuffs is certainly not Arrabal’s finest piece of dramatic literature, 
but it is an overwhelming theatrical tour de force that served his ends 
perfectly at that point in his artistic and personal life. It is clearly a 
work that supports Michael Goldman’s observation that “aggression, 
complexly projected but intimately and immediately received by the 
audience is the stuff of drama."7 


Just as Arrabal’s incarceration in Spain directly inspired 
Handcuffs, another chance event provided the inspiration for his 
drama En la cuerda floja (On the Wire), 1974. While traveling through 
New Mexico in April 1974, Arrabal spotted a road sign for the town of 
Madrid. Curiosity prompted him to abandon his itinerary and 
investigate that unexpected reminder of his native country in the 
southwestern United States. When he discovered that Madrid, New 
Mexico, was a ghost town, a whole series of images and metaphors was 
generated. They formed the basis for On the Wire, his most important 
and interesting work for the theater since Handcuffs. Uniting the 
theme of exile with a consideration of the role of the artist in 
ameliorating social conditions, Arrabal again demonstrated in this 
drama that his most intriguing and successful plays are those in which 
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his personal feelings, obsessions, and dreams provide the central focus 
and imagery for his work. 


As in Handcuffs, a central dialectic, both visual and thematic, is 
constructed around a vertical axis. The depths of the abandoned mine 
in Madrid, New Mexico--which come to represent both political and 
social oppression--constitute one end of that axis. It is there that the 
phantom train (the play’s other title is: The Ballad of the Phantom 
Train) delivers the remains of the town’s former inhabitants to the 
"company," which then utilizes the corpses to manufacture dog food. 
That metaphoric representation of the state’s degradation of the 
individual is revealed to the play’s protagonist, Tharsis, shortly before 
his climactic tightrope walk across the Puerta del Sol in Madrid, 
Spain, an act intended to assert the freedom and power of the creative 
artist. Tharsis’ daring, uplifting and ultimately triumphant feat 
occurs high above the heads of the spectators at the other extreme of 
Arrabal’s vertical axis. The vertical dialectic is paralleled by a telling 
horizontal juxtaposition--the equation of Spain’s capital with a ghost 
town. The dramatist’s imagery, utilized to link those two Madrids in a 
manner that captures all of his anguish resulting from the political 
state of his native land, is reminiscent of the nihilistic vision of such 
great Spanish writers of the past as Francisco Quevedo (Los suefios-- 
The Dreams) or Mariano José de Larra ("El dia de los difuntos"--"The 
Day of the Dead"). However, Arrabal’s concluding image interjects a 
strong note of optimism into his dream. Vertical space serves to 
support the theme of the artist’s power to combat successfully the 
restraints of the totalitarian state. Tharsis struggles with his art, 
failing in his initial attempts to implement the advice of the old 
master, Wichita, who has taught him the techniques of tightrope 
walking. Like Paso in The Condemned Man’s Bicycle, his greatest 
success as an artist results from his direct resistance of the system’s 
efforts to suppress totally his creative spirit. 


Arrabal’s identification with Tharsis is as complete and as 
anguished as was his identification with the bewildered and ingenuous 
protagonists of his early dramas. Through Tharsis he expresses the 
feelings of pain caused by his own alienation and exile from his native 
land. He states: "It is forbidden to speak of me, it is forbidden to show 
what I do; I can only be mentioned if it is to slander or insult me. They 
have just written that I should be castrated to prevent me from 
producing more people like myself. . . The men of the circus, of the 
company of actors, the artists, ‘we do not exist.’ And as a consequence 
for us Madrid doesn’t have any inhabitants either."8 Throughout On 
the Wire, Arrabal wrestles with his own decision to go into exile. His 
bout with tuberculosis is equated with the miners’ black lung disease 
in New Mexico. Moreover the final melodramatic triumph of Tharsis 
on the wire (Franco’s forces try but fail to shoot him down) serves as an 
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affirmation of the writer’s own life and art, as well as a call for 
freedom. It is accompanied by a chorus of voices chanting "Liberty" 
and by the sound of a "Hallelujah." 


On the Wire creates and projects a magical, oneiric ambience. Its 
central dialectic, which derives from the juxtaposition of the mines and 
the train with the high wire, is infused with an intensity generated by 
the playwright’s personal concerns. The melodramatic conclusion is 
compensated for by the power and daring of that final visual image, 
which requires that the actor playing the role of Tharsis actually be a 
tightrope artist. The poesis for him acquires a most unusual 
dimension because of that demand. The play’s theoria produces a 
feeling of euphoria in the audience, a feeling that relates directly to the 
spine of the work. That spine may be stated as follows: to free oneself 
of all constraints and perform with total abandonment. At the center 
of this quest for artistic freedom and affirmation of art lies the 
dramatist and his relationship to his native country. On the Wire 
establishes traditional Spain and her history as a vital source of 
inspiration for Arrabal, a source that will form the basis for his most 
successful and intriguing works for the theater in the years to follow.9 


It is by no means surprising that Oye, patria, mi afliccién (Hear, 
My Country, My Affliction), 1975, proved to be the dramatist’s first 
work to truly succeed in performance in post-Franco Spain. In this 
play, Arrabal unites his expanding repertoire of visual, 
cinematographic effects with his highly subjective, grotesque vision of 
a number of prominent literary and historical figures culled from 
Spain’s past. The result is a strong affirmation of the vitality of his 
Spanish sensibility, reflected in both his choice of themes and his 
dramatic technique. There is a definite resonance between the 
dramatist’s affliction, or pain, and his country’s. The play’s 
protagonist is Latidia, the Duchess of Teran (Teran being the name of 
the author’s mother). The fanciful and the grotesque figures and 
events that constitute the heart of the play may then be viewed as 
subjective projections of the dreams and obsessions of that protagonist. 


Arrabal had previously translated the nightmares that 
dominated the inner world of his protagonist into a dazzling array of 
images in his film Long Live Death. That work in the medium of film 
served him particularly well in Hear, My Country, My Affliction. The 
fourth scene of the play, in which Latidia passes in review before the 
mummies of the greats of Spanish history while wearing a gas mask to 
avoid their rank odor, constitutes a quintessential grotesque image 
strongly suggestive of the world of cinema. The great Spanish 
filmmaker, Luis Bufiuel, and his masterpiece, Viridiana, are directly 
evoked in another scene in which three beggars, having assumed the 
identities of El Cid, Che Guevara and Don Juan, participate in a 
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grotesque banquet. Arrabal’s sense of irony and sarcasm has never 
been stronger than in this evocation of the decadence that has 
consumed Spain and undermined and distorted the highest 
achievements of her past great figures. 


The central episode of Hear, My Country, My Affliction concerns 
Latidia’s efforts to retain her castle, which has been sold to the Count 
and Countess d’Ecija. Her determination to remain there is linked to 
such disparate events in Spanish history as the defense of the city of 
Numancia against the Romans and La Pasionaria’s (Communist 
leader, known for her oratory in support of the Republic during the 
Civil War) famous slogan, used during Spain’s Civil War, "No pasaran" 
("They shall not pass"). Arrabal ironically undermines Latidia’s heroic 
struggle to hold on to the past, however, through the repeated motif of 
the termites which gradually destroy the castle from within. Images of 
putrefaction recur throughout the work and serve to make a powerful 
statement about the dramatist’s view of the state of his native land. 
Arrabal seems to be calling for a total regeneration of modern Spain. 
Past traditions are ruthlessly mocked in scenes where Saint Theresa, 
Cervantes, El Cid and his wife, Jimena, and other historical notables 
engage in sado-masochistic acts. These violent aberrations prompted 
the critic Enrique Llovera10 to link Arrabal’s vision of Spanish myths 
with Valle-Inclan’s esperpentos, which distort an already grotesque 
reality by viewing it as reflected in a concave mirror. Latidia’s and 
Spain’s hope for salvation seems to lie in the realm of imagination; the 
Martian Ass that Latidia flies away with at the end of the work 
appears only when she is on stage and comes to represent her 
inspiration, her subconscious effort to find hope for personal and 
national vitality through the magical realm of artistic creativity. 


As in On the Wire, vertical stage space is utilized to affirm 
Arrabal’s sense of hope for the possible regeneration of Spain. In the 
final scenes of Hear, My Country, My Affliction, Latidia and the 
Martian Ass, now metamorphosed into a Pilgrim, descend ladders 
together in search of the lost plans for the Tower of Babel. Each rung 
of the ladder represents an earlier period of Spain’s history. As they go 
back in time, the destructive work of the termites reaches a rapid 
conclusion. The collapse of the Castle is quickly followed by the rise of 
the Tower of Babel which now symbolizes harmony and renewal. 
Latidia and the Martian Pilgrim ascend to the top of the tower and fly 
off together in seeming triumph as a "Magnificat" is played. The 
resultant feeling of exhilaration is enhanced by this dramatic opening 
up of theater space. Much like the zooms that climax his films Long 
Live Death and Guernica (1975), the mature Arrabal seems to have 
found genuine optimism through the palliative powers of the artist’s 
creative energies.11 A possible spine for Hear, My Country, My 
Affliction then would be: to destroy in order to create. 
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The utilization of an oxymoron to summarize the central action 
of an Arrabal play is significant in that it captures the essential role of 
dualities, contradictions, and telling juxtapositions in his theater. 
Those features of his work have never been more in evidence than in 
his drama Inquisition, 1980. In that piece, the site of the home of the 
protagonist, Ninive, proves to be the same as the locations where 
Maria Sulamita was tortured and burned by the Spanish Inquisition, 
where the Marquis de Sade carried out his depraved acts designed to 
link eroticism and pain, and where Tubal played music to alleviate the 
horrors of a concentration camp. Ninive is a noted scholar specializing 
in the history of the Inquisition. Her intense personal identification 
with Maria Sulamita structures Arrabal’s utilization of time. Like the 
two Madrids in On the Wire, Ninive and her historical counterpart are 
evoked in a series of telling parallels and juxtapositions which help to 
establish the multiplicity of the term "inquisition." 


The rapid oscillations between past and present, between the 
Spanish Inquisition in the sixteenth century and other more 
contemporary manifestations of the formalized suppression of freedom 
and individuality, climax in the theatrical scene in which Ninive, 
assuming the role of Marfa Sulamita, addresses the Inquisitors. She 
slips in and out of character, lamenting the monotony of her present 
life in comparison with the heroic acts of Maria. Her dissatisfaction 
with her existence reaches its climax at the end of this scene when she 
sets herself on fire, the supreme gesture aimed at finalizing her 
identification with her historical alter-ego. 


As in many of Arrabal’s works, sexual perversions, especially 
those of a sado-masochistic nature, are frequently practiced and 
discussed. These function to heighten dramatic tension while 
concomitantly evincing the playwright’s call for freedom in a sexual, as 
well as socio-political, sense. In Inquisition, Ninive’s fascination with 
the tortures of the Inquisition and with De Sade as well as her own 
relationship with her former lover, Galgala--in which she assumed the 
role of dominatrix--function to generate a note of irony in the context of 
the drama’s theme: the condemnation of the Spanish Inquisition and 
all of its more recent permutations. Arrabal’s sensitivity to his 
Spanish roots is quite evident here in his evocation of the Spanish cult 
of the martyrs (a pecular fascination with the suffering of the Saints 
which served to satisfy sexual desires that were otherwise strongly 
repressed in Catholic Spain).12 This theme, which has intrigued the 
playwright since his earliest works, acquires an additional dimension 
when incorporated into a play that focuses on the significance of 
Spain’s Inquisition. The idea of torture used to suppress freedom 
resonates with the suppression of a form of sexuality in which pain 
and pleasure are linked. Oxymoron as a rhetorical device has been 
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extended here to an ideological plane; the plays on ideas evoke 
Quevedo’s baroque conceits in their intricacy and their recourse to 
black humor. 


Much of the play’s structure derives from the periodic 
appearances of the airplane that delivers songs of freedom to the 
characters below. When these songs arrive, they are then sung by 
Ninive and her current lover, Carioth, who serves as a mediator 
between her inner world and external reality. The plane itself 
acquires additional meaning near the end of the work when it is 
revealed that its pilot is Galgala, Ninive’s former lover. Visually, its 
appearances link the concept of freedom with vertical space, 
continuing the tradition that Arrabal established in earlier works. A 
note of dialectical tension is also generated by the aircraft because of 
its dual role as the destroyer of Ninive’s research (which it firebombs) 
and the inspiration for renewed protest through the songs that it 
furnishes at key moments throughout Inquisition. 


Those songs provide a rhythm to the work that builds to a final 
grandiose crescendo in which Tubal, the mysterious representative of 
the natural world whose vision transcends ordinary time and space, 
informs Ninive that Galgala is, in fact, the pilot of the plane and that 
he has managed to retrieve all of the songs and the writings of Maria 
Sulamita. After Ninive leaves to join that former lover, Tubal causes 
the firmament, replete with the constellations, to envelop both him 
and the audience in a transcendent visual realization of hope, again 
equated with vertical space. 


Arrabal’s growing optimism, which is accompanied by an 
upward expansion of theater space, is closely linked with his 
revitalized sensitivity to his Spanish roots. His own interpretation of 
Inquisition reflects his conscious awareness of a diverse range of 
associations that are inextricably linked to his native land. In 
explicating the relationship between Carioth and Ninive, Arrabal 
proposed a role reversal paralleling that of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza at the end of Cervantes’ novel. Carioth may be equated with 
Sancho, the realist, who maintains contact with the outside world 
throughout the work, only to embrace Ninive’s ideal at the conclusion. 
And Ninive, like Don Quixote, renounces her highly subjective dream 
world in order to return to the reality of the surrounding 
macrocosmos.13 Arrabal’s analysis of his own characters in terms of 
the quintessential work of Spanish literature suggests quite strongly 
that his dramatic vision and his aesthetic are, and will continue to be, 
closely tied to his native Spain. In conjunction with his penchant for 
dark humor and his predilection for dramatic ceremonies that reflect 
(and often parody) Spanish Catholicism, he clearly belongs to the line 
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of Spanish writers, artists and filmmakers highlighted by such names 
as Cervantes, Quevedo, Goya, Valle-Inclan and Bufiuel. 


Significantly, Inquisition became Arrabal’s first play since the 
1950s to premiere in Spain. The horrors of Spain’s history receive 
their maximum expression in this play as well as in his other works of 
the 1970s in which he deals with his native country. The collective 
spine of these works is, nevertheless, to free oneself from the horrors of 
the past and present and to ascend to a nobler existence. There is a 
clear evolution in the playwright’s utilization of theater space; early 
works communicate visually a sense of closure and entrapment that is 
steadily countered later by the vertical expansion of his dramatic 
vision. Arrabal’s search for artistic, political, and existential freedom 
reverberates throughout his entire dramatic production. As he moves 
closer to the realization of his quest, his utilization of stage space 
expands in a manner that is entirely consonant with his growing 
optimism. Concomitantly, he has repeatedly and_ strikingly 
demonstrated the central role of his Spanish roots in shaping both the 
subject matter and the aesthetic of his theater in production. 


NOTES 


1 "A New Comic Style: Arrabal,” Evergreen Review, 15 (1960): 62. 

2 These terms were introduced to me and used as the basis for a critical 
analysis of modern dramas by Michael Goldman, who directed the National 
Endowment of the Humanities Seminar on Modern Drama at Princeton University 
during the summer of 1981. 

3 "Arrabal y los limites del teatro," Kentucky Romance Quarterly, 23.4 
(1975): 464. This and all subsequent translations to English are my own. 

4 The Puerto Rican Traveling Theater Company. I saw the play on 14 
March 1975. 

5 The Dramatic Concepts of Antonin Artaud (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1968), p. 96. 

6 Translated by Charles Marowitz (New York: Grove Press, 1973), p. 30. 
All subsequent references to this work will be taken from this edition. 

7 The Actor’s Freedom: Toward a Theory of Drama (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1975), p. 23. 

8 Paris: Christian Bourgois, 1974, p. 80. 

9 In my discussion with Arrabal at Rutgers University on 8 November 1982 
he did deny any emotional ties with the Spain of today, but also affirmed strongly the 
continuing influence of what he called "Medieval Spain" on his psyche and theater. 

10 "La afliccién de Arrabal, oida," Estafeta Literaria 639 (1 July 1978): 6. 

11 Arrabal informed me during our discussion at Rutgers in 1982 that part 
of the reason for his optimism and for its expression through the utilization of 
vertical space was his rediscovery of God. He has come to believe strongly in a 
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personal God, wholly divorced from the Church, and that faith has had a strong 
impact on his Weltanschauung. 

12 See Arturo Barea’s chapter "The Poet and Sex" from his book Lorca, The 
Poet and His People (New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1949) for a thoughtful 
consideration of this phenomenon in Spain. 

13 See Angel Berenguer’s "De inquisidores y marginales: Notas de 
dramaturgia para Inquisicion de Arrabal," Nueva Estafeta 36 (November 1981): 42 
for a presentation of the author’s own ideas concerning this parallel. 
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CHAPTER 9 


FRANCISCO NIEVA: SPANISH 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE THEATER OF THE MARVELOUS 


Emil G. Signes 


During the almost forty years of the Franco regime, many 
Spanish playwrights who were unable to have their work performed on 
the Madrid stage were being hailed as members of an "underground" 
theater that would blossom with the end of the dictatorship. Since 
Franco’s death in 1975, however, the hopes of the majority of these 
playwrights have gone unfulfilled. Based on his success during this 
period, Francisco Nieva may well turn out to be the most significant of 
these "underground" playwrights. Critic Domingo Yndurdin, writing 
of the rapid change in Spanish letters between 1975 and 1981, noted 
that "in the twinkling of an eye we have seen how our theatrical 
flophouse was shaken up when Francisco Nieva began dusting off his 
works."1 


Nieva was born in Valdepefias (province of Ciudad Real) in 
1927 and moved to Madrid in 1942. He joined the Spanish postismo 
movement, an offshoot of futurism and surrealism, in the late 1940s. 
Despairing of being understood in the conservative and culturally 
insensitive Madrid of that era, he moved to Paris in the early 1950s. 
Despite the fact that this was the period in which his first plays were 
written, Nieva’s fellowship to the French Institute, awarded in LOS; 
was for his painting. 


During his stay in Paris, Nieva traveled in a circle of young 
avant-garde artists, authors, and playwrights from all parts of Europe, 
and his aesthetic principles continued to develop within this 
environment. After a brief residence in Venice in the early 1960s--a 
period marked, according to his own accounts, by a life of 
debauchery--he traveled through, and briefly resided in, several 
European countries before permanently returning to Madrid in 1969. 


; Nieva had worked extensively during the 1960s as a scene 
designer and director--in Spain as well as abroad--and by the early 
1970s was already being acclaimed as Spain’s foremost scene designer. 
It was not until Franco’s death, however, that Nieva’s plays reached 
the Madrid stage. Three of his plays were staged in 1976, and one, La 
carroza de plomo candente (The Carriage of White-Hot Lead), has 
found a place in Spanish theater history as the first play of the 
modern era legally to display total nudity on the Madrid stage. 
The play--together with El combate de Opalos y Tasia (The Battle of 
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Opalos and Tasia)--won Nieva his first theater award, the Premio 
Mayte. He later received the National Theater Prize for 1979, in 
recognition of his many contributions to the Spanish stage, which were 
capped by the spectacular success of his version/adaptation of 
Cervantes’ play Los bafios de Argel (The Baths of Algiers) which he 
also designed and directed. The following year, the theater annual El 
espectador y la critica (The Spectator and the Critics) cited his play La 
sefiora tartara (The Woman from the Nether Land) as the best Spanish 
play of 1980. 


Between 1976 and 1987 twelve of Nieva’s plays were presented 
on the Madrid stage, in some cases with Nieva as the scene designer 
and/or director. Two of his plays have been presented on Spanish 
television, and he has written another especially for TV. He has served 
on the board of the National Drama Center. He teaches at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art and writes occasional columns on theater for 
various periodicals. In 1986 he was elected to the Royal Spanish 
Academy. 


Nieva’s work comprises more than thirty completed plays, four 
opera libretti, and several translations and versions. He has assigned 
almost all of this work to two major categories, the Teatro furioso 
(Furious Theater), and the Teatro de farsa y calamidad (Theater of 
Farce and Calamity). A third category could be assigned to "versions" 
of earlier plays or other works of literature (despite the label "version," 
by the time Nieva is finished with them, these works have become as 
much Nieva’s creation as that of the original author). 


The plays of the Furious Theater lack well developed plots; they 
consist, rather, of a series of tenuously-connected actions. Similarly, 
the characters are all types and no development is attempted. Nieva 
wants the impact of the plays to derive from their form, their language, 
and their visual effects, rather than from their plot or characters. The 
first six plays of the Furious Theater are short works. It is Nieva’s 
intention that these be treated as "open" theater; that is, that the 
director and the actors should lengthen the plays by adding their own 
theatrical elements to them, as in an opera. 


The plays of the Furious Theater are clamorous shouts for 
absolutely unrestricted freedom. For Nieva, the Furious Theater is a 
manner of achieving self-knowledge by liberating one’s self from all 
imposed restrictions. It is furious, he says, im the sense that, in his 
desire to understand himself and not fool himself, the writer invokes 
the furies of his own free will. He also relates the fury of his theater to 
the external forces of nature and invokes the fury of the stage as he 
might invoke the fury of the wind. Above all, he finds in the Furious 
Theater an expression of freedom, where freedom manifests itself in 
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pleasure, in "a fleeting, forbidden ecstasy identified with orgasm."2 
The problem this freedom poses--that is, what does one do with 
it?--is also addressed in the Furious Theater. 


Although they bear many resemblances to the plays of his 
Furious Theater, those of the Theater of Farce and Calamity are 
structured in a more conventional manner. These are plays that 
Nieva had thought--wrongly, as it turned out--would be accepted by 
Franco’s censors. In the Theater of Farce and Calamity we find a more 
developed plot, and the characters are sketched with slightly finer 
brush strokes. The plays generally trace a brief period in the life of a 
young man, a period in which his illusions are shattered. In contrast 
to the Furious Theater’s exaltation of freedom, the Theater of Farce 
and Calamity is characterized by the finality of its protagonist’s 
submission to his inevitably suffocating surroundings, to his lack of 
freedom. It will. perhaps be helpful to point out that, despite the 
seriousness of their themes and the sometimes elaborate aesthetic 
principles on which they are built, Nieva’s plays are nothing if they are 
not humorous, and the reader should bear this in mind. 


Common to both the Furious Theater and the Theater of Farce 
and Calamity is the theme of repression and its consequences. Nieva’s 
characters find themselves within systems that demand conformity, 
systems that, most importantly, forbid. The main instrument of 
repression in Nieva’s theater is the Espafia negra (Black Spain). This 
Spain, which Nieva characterizes as the "Spain of always," is a society 
that through its institutions forbids and represses much that is vital to 
the human spirit, especially in the sexual sphere. People respond to 
the repression either by submitting passively or by defying it. In 
Nieva’s work, the most positive response to this Spain is transgression 
of its taboos through a celebration of the erotic. The resulting conflicts 
bring about apocalyptic confrontations, viewed as hopeful by most 
Spaniards: they see the destruction of Black Spain, a modern Babylon, 
as the only way to bring about the rebirth of a tolerant and 
enlightened society. 


Nowhere is the theme of Black Spain better developed than in 
Coronada y el toro (Coronada and the Bull), staged by the National 
-Drama Center in 1982. Zebedeo, the conservative mayor of a small 
Spanish town, is determined to maintain a local traditional feast and 
the bullfight associated with it. He locks his sister Coronada in her 
house for speaking out against what she considers to be a cruel 
tradition. Alone in her room, she performs an auto-erotic ritual and, 
when the bull surprises her by entering her house, offers herself to 
him. She then imprisons the bull to take revenge on Zebedeo. In 
town, Zebedeo and the townspeople await the entry of the bull. 
Joining them is Maraufia, an unwilling bullfighter who is kept in his 
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place by a noose around his neck. They aré all amazed when the 
creature who suddenly appears is not the bull but the "N. M.", the Nun 
Man of the Intermingled Order. Zebedeo condemns Coronada, 
Maraufia, and the N.M. to death. As Coronada and Maraufia are being 
buried, however, the N. M. proclaims: "I am the senseless and glorious 
redemption."3 At this dramatic announcement the entombed victims 
rise from their grave, dressed entirely in white, and ascend from view. 


The stage directions tell us that Coronada and the Bull is set in 
the time of "Spain in a preserve jar” (192), and Zebedeo is trying his 
best to keep it there. The oldest traditions are the best to Zebedeo, 
who speaks of the longevity of his town and its traditions as he 
dedicates the feast to its patron, the "saint of olive wood, the oldest and 
most holy in all the Bullchute Mountains" (193). The passage of time 
is inconsequential in a land whose traditions are eternal. When the 
town photographer’s camera malfunctions, Zebedeo is unconcerned: 
last year’s photo will do perfectly well. 


The particular Spanish tradition that Nieva most severely 
criticizes in Coronada is the concept of machismo, which idealizes both 
the chaste woman and the bold and sexually promiscuous man. Thus 
Zebedeo, exercising the time-honored right of the brother to preserve 
his sister’s honor, has killed two of her suitors. His concern for the 
preservation of the bullfighting tradition reflects the fact that the 
bullfight--the confrontation between macho man and macho animal-- 
displays machismo at its highest level. Whereas machismo by its very 
nature represses women by denying them freedom in many spheres 
and, in particular, by punishing natural sexual behavior, it victimizes 
men as well. According to the concept of machismo, men are expected 
to be physically and sexually aggressive. Men who do not want to 
behave in this manner are pressured to be macho anyway. Such a 
man is Maraufia. He has been condemned to be the town’s bullfighter, 
and pleads with the N. M. to find him a refuge where he can be freed 
of this responsibility. 


Confronted with the multifaceted repression of Black Spain, the 
most common response of Nieva’s characters, especially of the men, is 
resignation. Marauria, forced to fight, responds in a manner typical of 
Nieva’s antiheroes: "I'll die like a humble chicken shit, to please the 
crowd, and to cleanse myself for having been born gutless" (200). 
Coronada, on the other hand, typifies Nieva’s women characters in her 
rebellious defiance of the sexual mores of her society. Having been 
denied access to men by her brother, she attempts to take care of her 
sexual needs by herself. Caressing herself, she cries out: "I give myself 
to this delicious frenzy with the speed of the great European express 
trains. Oh God, I’m hot. .. ’m so hot... I’m turning into a tunnel of 
fire and I’m racing all through my body without a stop until I collapse 
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into the mirror" (210). When the bull arrives, she shouts: "I’m yours, 
you cruel black beast!" (210). 


Nieva realizes that rebellions such as Coronada’s, carried out 
from frustration rather than choice, although necessary, are not 
sufficient to bring about the ideal solution, which in this case is the 
establishment of a tolerant Spain in which people are free to choose 
their own sexual roles and sexual outlets. Coronada herself realizes 
the incompleteness of her actions, and her final words of the scene are 
a poignant plea for this Spain: "Death to all the fiestas of fear. . .and 
let there be a new way of life in Spain, and no more brothers obsessed 
with their honor, and where the law... specifies only nice white bulls 
that will eat from the bullfighters’ hands. . ." (21:1): 


Nieva has referred to Pelo de tormenta (A Hair of Torment), 
Nosferatu, and Coronada and the Bull as the three apocalyptic works 
of the Furious Theater. It is in Coronada that we find the closest 
adherence to the structure of traditional apocalyptic literature: the 
imminence of cataclysmic events, the future overthrow of evil, the 
coming of a savior, and the establishment of a time of peace and 
righteousness. The evil that must be overthrown is the machismo 
represented by Zebedeo; its victims are the sensitive women and men 
of Spain, represented by Coronada and Maraufa. 


Zebedeo himself notices early that everything seems to be out of 
order, and his observation is reinforced by an event of relatively cosmic 
proportions: the appearance of a male-nun, el N. M. Nevertheless, 
Zebedeo, secure in his values, is convinced that it is the N. M., not he, 
who is the incarnation of evil, and refers to the N. M. as the Anti- 
Christ. The N. M., however, realizes that it is he/she who has come to 
rescue those oppressed by Zebedeo and his demonic Black Spain. As 
Zebedeo and his henchmen are about to break into her house, 
Coronada speaks despairingly, but the N. M. seeks to reassure her: 
"Let the solution arrive soon that we may understand instantaneously 
the mysteries of the universe, and laugh at how simple they are" (221). 


The old world is destroyed when the bull destined for the feast 
disintegrates during its captivity in Coronada’s house, and a new 
-world arises from the old when Coronada and Maraufa are 
resurrected from their tomb. The final scene in the first published 
version of the play, deleted in the 1982 performance and in the Signes 
translation, emphasizes the opposition of these two worlds: following 
the death of the black bull of fear, the resurrected characters are 
- carried away on the back of a white bull covered with flowers. 


In addition to his thematic preoccupation with Spain, Nieva has 
also been strongly influenced by the literary traditions of his 
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homeland, from the late middle ages to the present. Neva has stated 
that his family background caused him to become a person who was 
either very modern, or very traditional, but never anything in between. 
This tendency also shows itself in his work, which is grounded both in 
the twentieth-century European avant-garde and in the long-standing 
Spanish traditions of the popular and the baroque. The intermediate 
road--realism--is never followed. 


Nieva has often spoken of being influenced by the 
fifteenth-century authors Alfonso Martinez de Toledo (the Archpriest 
- of Talavera) and Fernando de Rojas. The Archpriest was among the 
first authors to react against the overblown prose of his era by 
celebrating the language of the lower classes; the protagonist of Rojas’ 
La Celestina, a sensual old procuress who delights in the sexual 
adventures of youth, has become such an integral part of the Spanish 
tradition that the word celestina is used to designate women of her 
description. The Archpriest’s influence can be found in the speech of 
several Nieva characters, and older, down-to-earth women with a 
healthy capacity for love and passion--Nieva’s celestinas--are among 
the very few positive characters in his work. 


Illustrative of Nieva’s debt to the Spanish literary tradition is 
his use of the auto sacramental, a dramatic genre unique to Spain that 
reached its zenith in the seventeenth century with the autos of Pedro 
Calderén de la Barca. The auto sacramental was an allegorical play 
that used the stage to explain and glorify a mystery of the Catholic 
faith. The mystery most often glorified was that of the Eucharist. 


Nieva often parodies the auto sacramental by using its 
conventions to explain the message of his work. Perhaps the best 
example may be found in Nieva’s 1977 play La Paz (Peace), a free 
version of Aristophanes’ play of the same name. As in the Greek 
original, the story is that of the rescue of the goddess Peace, from the 
pit where she has been buried by War, to bring lasting peace to the 
warring Greeks. Nieva, however, changes the ending to convert the 
play into an auto sacramental. Whereas in the Eucharist, it is the 
body and blood of Christ that is offered to the faithful, Nieva’s 
character Trigeo offers the nymph Festival (sent as a present by Peace) 
to the Senate (the public): 


This succulent nymph, who goes by the name of Festival, is a gift 
from the gods for your ruling Council. She comes to you with her 
flesh turgid, and she brings with her the prestige of Peace and civil 
harmony.4 
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As in the Eucharist, the mixture of bread and wine is present in his 
offering: 


Look at her, how gloriously she arrives, and how innocent, although 
quite prepared to give herself to you as a cake bathed in wine. (78) 


Festival brings the people a message of love. 


She represents the naked truth, she represents unmuffled liberty. 
(He uncovers her)... She comes disposed to serve love and not war. 
(78-79) 


This gift must be treated with respect and honor if it is truly to bring 
love and peace to its recipients. 


Take care of her, for she is delicate, not much more than a bit of 
sacred mist; she is a sweet rascal full of Utopia and volatile optimism. 
Don’t deceive her, gentlemen. (79) 


The 1982 performance of Coronada began in the style of a 
zarzuela, a Spanish light opera form, but ended, spectacularly, as an 
auto sacramental. The mystery parodied in this play is the passion, 
death, and resurrection of Christ. The Christ of this work is Coronada, 
who endures a solitary night of passion, is joined by her friends for a 
final gathering, betrayed, and put to death. By her suffering, however, 
she has redeemed the victims of machismo and is resurrected by an 
all-encompassing, all-tolerant God: the N. M.. In the performance, to 
signal the imminence of the resurrection, a ball of fire suddenly 
appeared in the hands of the N. M., transformed into a God-like figure. 
The N. M. threw the fireball into the trapdoor/tomb, from which 
Coronada and her companions then emerged; Coronada continued her 
climb toward the heavens on a rope suspended from above the stage. 


Although Nieva attempts in his theater to work within the 
Spanish tradition, there is certainly no significant group of current 
Spanish playwrights with whom he has more than a tangential 
affinity. Nieva’s aesthetic principles were largely developed outside of 
Spain and his work evinces characteristics of such European theatrical 
movements as expressionism, surrealism, the absurd, and ritual 
theater. If there is in fact one specific grouping within which Nieva’s 
work can best be described, it is that which Gloria Orenstein has 
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named the "Theater of the Marvelous," ‘and defined as "the 
contemporary theater of surrealistic origins."5 


According to Orenstein the Theater of the Marvelous is the 
result of the fusion of the theories of André Breton and Antonin 
Artaud. Breton believes in the supremacy of the word as a catalytic 
agent to act upon and thereby change people’s attitudes; Artaud 
believes that it is the event that transforms the individual. Orenstein 
tells us that: 


when the two approaches merge and are used simultaneously, so that 
the magical use of language precipitates the creation of new events, 
and the Theater of Event sensitizes man so that he rediscovers the 
magical use of language, then a synthesis is reached in which a new 
theater--a Theater of the Marvelous--can develop and flourish... . 


The meaning that this new theater expresses might bear as 
its emblem the figure of the alchemist, for the surrealist writing that 
wielded the strongest influence on these works posited the belief in 
the alchemical process as a transforming agent... Man, as spectator, 
performer, or creator, is analogous to the metal that must be 
transformed by a psychic alchemy. (9) 


To demonstrate that it is the concept of alchemy that unites 
them, Orenstein quotes Breton, "Alchemy of the word: this 
expression. . .demands to be taken literally,” and paraphrases Artaud: 
"The fundamental essence of all theater is the same as that of 
alchemy" (25). Through alchemy a new world, in which contradictions 
actually coexist, can be created. In many cases, the protagonists of the 
Bretonian and Artaudian theater assume roles related to the function 
of the alchemist. 


Nieva’s short play, Es bueno no tener cabeza (It’s Nice to Be 
without a Head), illustrates this affinity to the Theater of the 
Marvelous. The action revolves around two alchemists, Rémulo and 
Anteo, who are searching for the philosopher’s stone. Rémulo is 
disillusioned; Anteo accuses him of behaving like a girl. Rémulo 
answers that he is a girl, and takes off his clothes to prove it. He then 
removes from a cupboard a young woman’s spare head that he has 
been saving. Young Tomasuccio appears, and despite warnings from 
both alchemists, trades his head for Rémulo’s. Rémulo leaves with his 
young woman’s body, his young woman’s head, and Tomasuccio’s head 
to boot. Tomasuccio is left with Rémulo’s original head and is 
condemned to spend the rest of his life in the laboratory with Anteo. 
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In the magical transformations of the alchemist Rémulo, we can 
find many similarities to the transformations employed in the Theater 
of the Marvelous. To Anteo’s question "What kind of wise man do you 
think you are, preoccupying yourself with that mirror as if you were a 
young maiden?" Rémulo replies "I am a young maiden."6 Anteo speaks 
with traditional wisdom in accusing Rémulo of behaving improperly 
(that is, like a girl), and Rémulo’s answer, illogical, apparently untrue, 
and certainly unexpected, acts as an introduction to the magical 
transformation he is about to reveal. When Rémulo bares himself and 
shows that he has the body of a young woman attached to his old 
man’s head, Nieva has presented the first situation of several in which 
contradictions coexist. Rémulo is at the same time old and young, 
woman and man. As he tells Tomasuccio, "I’ve come to realize that all 
I had to do to achieve eternal youth was detach myself from that head 
that’s now on your shoulders" (228). 


The syntheses achieved by Rémulo are consistent with the 
magical belief in unity that both Breton and Artaud professed to be the 
underlying principle of life. Led by Breton, the surrealists sought that 
certain point of the mind where the antithetical (life and death, the 
real and the imagined, past and future, the communicable and the 
incommunicable, high and low), cease to be perceived as 
contradictions. Rémulo’s transformation into an eternal androgyne is 
therefore consistent with the aesthetic of the Theater of the Marvelous. 


Breton stated that the three aims of surrealism were "to 
transform the world, to change life, to remake from scratch human 
understanding” (Orenstein, 52). In It’s Nice Nieva, true to Breton’s 
concepts, shows that human understanding must be remade. Rémulo 
realizes that his lifelong quest for the knowledge to transform base 
metal into gold has been a quest for the wrong transformation. His 
search for knowledge has proved worthless. He warns Tomasuccio not 
to keep his (Rémulo’s) head. "I only wanted you to understand for a 
second, just one second. . .Don’t think any more: give me my head 
back" (226). Tomasuccio, however, reenacts man’s original sin by 
insisting on retaining the head that possesses knowledge. Rémulo, 
freed of all constraints, explains as he leaves: "Tomasuccio is lost, he’s 
already old, he’s already intermingled with these crumbling books and 
- this dust of negligence" (227). Nieva, through Rémulo, is telling that 
the world and its people are making a mistake in succumbing to the 
temptations of knowledge: fulfillment is to be found by responding to 
the less rational, more human elements of life. 


In The Carriage of White-Hot Lead, Nieva pursues another pair 
of opposites by exploring the confusion of dream and reality. The action 
begins on the night of the sudden death of an imaginary king of 
Spain.? The protagonist, the prince Louis, finds out to his despair that 
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he has inherited the Spanish throne and become King“kouis III. Louis 
is married to the King of Europe’s daughter, and the entire nation is 
clamoring for an heir to be produced. Unfortunately, Louis is 
impotent. Neither the gay barber Franky nor the hypocritical monk 
Chameleon has been able to provide a solution to.his problem. Louis’ 
wetnurse, the witch Big Bertha, arrives with the macho bullfighter 
Saturn and Lillian the goat to remedy the situation. She promises an 
heir before the night is over, as a result of the black ritual she has 
prepared. She converts Lillian into the Venus Callipygus, but fails to 
stimulate any interest in Louis. Her spell goes awry, and although an 
heir is finally produced, it is the child of Saturn and Louis. The 
twelve-year-old newborn, Thomas, is so rebellious that he must be 
killed. : 


King Louis, who had mysteriously disappeared just as Thomas 
was about to burst onto the scene, now reappears and is awakened by 
his bodyguard, who is also named Thomas and speaks in a manner 
identical to the child prince. Thus, on the surface, the play seems to 
portray a nightmare of Louis’, in which his bodyguard replaces him as 
king. But a careful analysis of the final scene reveals that a nightmare 
interpretation does not adequately explain all that has gone before. 
Louis, who was referred to in the initial stage directions as the soon-to- 
be Louis III, is referred to in the final stage directions as Louis III, and 
is addressed by his bodyguard as "Your Highness." There has thus 
been a change in state, prince to king, from the beginning of the play to 
the end, and although the final scene has the appearance of explaining 
the happenings of the play as a dream, it does not in fact do so. Nieva, 
asked about this apparent contradiction, answered that "that’s the 
kind of dream you'll find in my theater; one never knows if it’s life or a 
dream."8 Nieva has followed Breton’s recommendations to merge the 
seemingly contradictory states, dream and reality, into a "surreality." 


There are several specific incidents in this play that possess the 
quality of dreams. In one scene, Franky and Saturn see Venus as in 
an erotic dream. Closely examining her naked body, Saturn claims: "I 
can see the ocean for the first time. I see all of it. All of it, from the 
outside and the inside, and the moon bathing itself in it, and all the 
oysters with their mouths open" (295). 


Another manifestation of the dream/reality duality may be 
found in El rayo colgado (The Hanging Ray), a 1952 play not produced 
until 1980. Sabadeo Martinez, an engineer constructing a road 
through a sleepy region of Spain, stumbles upon an ancient convent of 
the Sisters of Armenian Resignation, where he meets Sisters Prega 
and Isena, freed from their cave by one of the engineer’s explosions. 
The nuns have taken in Porrerito, an evil but lovable child who 
represents the devil, and worship him despite the fact that he treats 
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them cruelly. Sabadeo excoriates and beats the nuns for their 
wickedness in forgiving the devil but is killed in an explosion as he 
tries to. escape their presence. Porrerito reappears as a white and 
beautiful Lucifer on an "almost celestial" motorcycle, and the nuns beg 
his forgiveness. 


Sister Prega is the incarnation of a surrealistic figure, able to 
see fantasies with one eye and the "real" world with the other. The 
sights Sister Prega sees through her fantasy eye are not unlike the 
hallucinatory visions extolled by both Breton and Artaud. Looking for 
the first time at Sabadeo, she cries "Chameleon! He has a crest of 
thorns and his ears are right next to his nose. And he’s looking at me 
in green and red."9 The audience is allowed to share in the vision of 
Sister Prega’s reality. Some time after another nun, Sister Coloreda, 
has died, her corpse remains in the wardrobe, the site of her death. 
Sabadeo asks Sister Prega to look at death through her fantasy eye. 
As she changes the patch, the scenery is transformed and illuminated 
by interwoven rays of light. The body of Sister Coloreda appears as 
"an outstanding specimen in a collection of pastries" (270). The 
opposite virtues of good and bad are also reconciled in The Hanging 
Ray. Porrerito is bad, the nuns admit to Sabadeo, but by definition the 
good intentions of the devil must be bad. 


In seeking the point where opposites meet, the Theater of the 
Marvelous must resolve the antithesis man/woman. A person with 
only masculine traits, or with only feminine traits, is an incomplete 
human being; a man should have feminine characteristics, and a 
woman masculine characteristics. For the  surrealists, the 
hermaphrodite, as "the figure in which the masculine-feminine duality 
is resolved" (Orenstein, 101) represents one solution to this opposition. 
The ideal hermaphrodite in Nieva’s work is the gentleman-nun of 
Coronada, who replaces the expected bull. "The Intermingled Order" 
has replaced machismo. "We are the final bull," he/she tells 
Coronada’s friends (208). Nieva continually emphasizes the mixture of 
sexes the N. M. represents. The N. M. dressed ina long trailing gown, 
with a bonnet and black veils, has a beard. "Oh, Jesus Mary!" cries the 
N. M. (203). The town priest asks "Aren’t you the young boy who. . .?," 
to which the N. M. replies "yes, I am she" (202-03). The N. M. is 
referred to by other characters in the play as "bearded mother" (203), 
"Reverend Father and Mother" (202), "Mother and esteemed Sir" (203), 
"maternal father" (220), and even prayed to as "Our Mother. . ." (222). 
The androgyne is God: an all-tolerant, all-forgiving God, who has come 
to correct the one-sided vision of the world of machismo. 


The surrealistic use of language is one of the cornerstones of the 
Theater of the Marvelous. Like the playwrights whom Orenstein 
studies, Nieva’s work displays "the juxtaposition of new and 
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unexpected elements in a single image or conversation, obliterating the 
dictates of logic, reason or chronological time sequences" (Orenstein, 
21). He also reflects the free associations of the subconscious 
characteristic of automatic writing. At its best, this technique 
produces brilliantly arranged words containing the incoherence of 
dreams. Nieva often assigns his characters with lines which provide a 
spoken equivalent of this recourse. For example, in A Hair of Torment, 
a phallic monster has announced. that he is the great mystery. At this 
announcement, a nun trying desperately to escape the sin of lust falls 


to the floor and screams: "The devil and the flesh!. .. The enemies of 
women!. .. The four horsemen of the Apocalypse!. .. Anyway you 
want me!... The armored Potemkin!. .. Rome, open city!"10 


In describing Porrerito, the nuns of The Hanging Ray use 
surrealistically deformed associations: "My little angel of scabies, my 
angel with the wings of a fly!. . .Little silken beetle, orphan puppy, 
soiled little mouse!. . .My moon of trickery, my moon of lethargy!" (273- 
74). The songs of praise sung by a group of nuns in A Hair of Torment 
contain their own unexpected associations: 


Glory to the lace of Brussels! 
_ Glory to the swaddling clothes of Golgotha! 
Glory to the castles of the Loire! 
Glory to the grapes of Naples! 
Glory to the rhymes of Bécquer! (pp. 58-59) 


In encouraging the use of creative imagination to restore 
language, surrealism invites the invention of new words, to produce 
more effectively and dynamically the desired effect. Nieva has noted 
that all languages are jargon. "They are all slang. All languages are 
neological. Neologism and creation are synonomous."11 Perhaps the 
aspect of Nieva’s work that has been most universally praised is his 
use of, and creation within, the Spanish language. In many cases, it is 
precisely in his manipulation of that which is specifically Spanish--and 
therefore most difficult to translate--that he has achieved his most 
successful results; this is certainly the case in Delirio del amor hostil 
(Delirium of Hostile Love), in which he creates his own surrealistic 
street argot. 


In Carriage, his neologisms take the form of the names of 


Spanish towns used to simulate curses, love poetry, or other effects. 
The following translation attempts to capture the flavor of the original. 
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SATURN: Fukieners, Damascenes, Salamancans, Corsicans! 

BERTHA: You’11 pay for those insults, Saturn. Your mother was a 
Bangkoker and your father’s an old Budapest. 

SATURN: I'll leave you without a Carcassone and I'll crush your 
Pyrenees! 

LOUIS: Teach them a lesson from our N ewcastle! 

SATURN: I'll have these Cockaynes upon my Tyne! 

FRANKY: Run, this man’s going to Guayaquil us and Bombay our 
Madras! Saturn, stop for God’s sake! 

CHAMELEON: By the Holy Virgin Islands! This Kabul fighter won’t 
stop until he sees us in the Netherlands! (308-09) 


As necessary to the aesthetic of the Theater of the Marvelous as 
the creation of the marvelous through language is its creation through 
the event. Artaud demanded that the theater no longer be a servant of 
the text, which must be united with "cries, groans, apparitions, 
surprises, theatricalities of all kinds. . -resplendent lighting. . ."12 He 
further claimed that dramatization of cruelty--"that pain apart from 
whose _ ineluctable necessity life could not continue" (102)--was an 
essential ingredient of the theater. Nieva makes a conscious effort to 
incorporate Artaud’s theories of the theater in The Hanging Ray. 
Visual and sound effects abound. The play begins with an explosion, 
followed by a cloud of dust through which Sabadeo is dragging himself. 
The Musician-Narrator has a musical instrument which he uses to 
produce desired effects. As Sabadeo cries "Heeeeeeeeelp!," the 
narrator plays a sound designed to "disquiet the soul" (243). Magical 
lighting effects are used whenever Sister Prega removes the patch 
from her fantasy eye. When he raises Sister Prega’s patch and 
demands to know how her fantasy sees him, "Sabadeo’s face becomes 
red and green in zebra-like stripes" (263). An explosion caused by a 
bomb thrown by Porrerito introduces a marvelous scene, viewed 
through Sister Prega’s fantasy eye: Sister Isena enters followed by six 
reflections of herself. They all hold silver plates in front of their busts 
on which their carved, bloody breasts are resting. 


The nuns love their devil Porrerito despite his cruelty to them. 
He, in turn, is cruel despite an apparent affection for them. In one 
scene Porrerito approaches the seated Sister Prega. He gently kisses 
her hand, then takes up a hammer and drives it through the hand and 
into an arm of the chair. Sister Prega comments, to Sabadeo’s 
amazement, that "it doesn’t hurt at all, this palm pierced so many 
times by him... Can this be evil, that evil doesn’t hurt me?" (267). 


Among other techniques of the Theater of the Marvelous that 
Nieva achieves in several of his plays is the creation of a ritual-like 
atmosphere. Carriage, for example, is subtitled "Black Ritual in One 
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Act," and the central episode of the play is the ritualewhich Bertha has 
prepared to produce an heir for Louis. It contains features of a Black 
Mass, a burlesque of the Roman Catholic mass. An altar of filth is 
raised for this ceremony, which parodies the Eucharist by 
transforming something even less than human (Lillian the goat) into 
something divine (Venus), sent to bestow grace upon whoever is in 
attendance (Louis). Nieva’s ritual is well planned and elaborately 
carried out. Bertha announces her power and initiates the magical 
transformation by bringing Louis’ slain cats back to life. Each 
character is assigned a role in the ceremony: Chameleon will marry 
Lillian and Saturn, and Franky will be both bridesmaid and midwife. 
Solemn music accompanies the entourage, and Chameleon performs 
the ceremony: "He mumbles, reading from the breviary" (286). 
Following the wedding, Bertha prepares Lillian for the consummation 
of her marriage by placing her on an altar. She leads Saturn to her, 
advising him: "Don’t stop until you reach the depths in which you will 
dissolve" (288). The ceremony is highlighted by Lillian’s magical 
transformation just as Saturn reaches her: 


Saturn, probing with his eyes, keeps coming closer and closer to the 
flame at the goat’s anus, from which the sparks of a flare are now 
_ escaping. Finally, a string of firecrackers explodes, producing a dense 
cloud of smoke, and the goat disappears. In its place appears the 
Callipygian Venus. Saturn opens his mouth, stupefied. Everyone but 
Bertha is astonished. (290) 


Coronada’s auto-erotic ceremony is also given a ritual character. 
She undresses, walks to a record player, and, in a scene reminiscent of 
the consecration at a Catholic mass, takes a Carlos Gardel record, 
elevates it with both hands as if it were the Eucharistic Host, places it 
on the phonograph, and dances a solitary tango which she intends to 
be erotic, but is, in fact, grotesquely humorous. 


Nieva’s work in performance has been described as total theater 
that reflects his concern with both language and spectacle. The early 
surrealists pursued their own aesthetic ends, whatever their 
consequences for drama; technical efficiency was not something a 
surrealist aspired to achieve. By combining his interest in the 
technical aspects of the theater with the creation of an aesthetically 
satisfying stage production, Nieva has moved well beyond the 
originators of this movement. By incorporating his Spanish literary 
heritage and his preoccupation with the repressiveness of Spanish 
society into a post-surrealist "Theater of the Marvelous," Nieva has 
established himself as one of the truly original Spanish playwrights of 
our time. 
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CHAPTER 10 


THE ASSIMILATION OF VALLE-INCLAN’S 
DRAMAS INTO CONTEMPORARY SPANISH THEATER 


Frank P. Casa 


Ramén Maria del Valle-Incladn (1866-1936) is generally 
recognized as the most significant writer of present-day Spain. This 
position while surprising, considering that he was born well in the 
middle of the last century and has been dead for fifty years, is 
nevertheless well established. Productions of his plays not only enjoy 
long runs by Spanish standards, but are also brought back to the stage 
with increasing frequency because of their popular appeal. However, 
this recognition has been won only after a painfully long journey filled 
with reversals and obstacles. 


It is not amiss to illustrate his original dubious standing with a 
remarkably prophetic incident narrated by Francisco Madrid in a 
rather undisciplined but extremely informative biography. The writer 
tells us that Valle-Inclan went to the theater to watch a play and, after 
suffering through a bad performance of a mediocre work which was 
being vigorously applauded, shouted as loudly as he could: "Very bad, 
very bad, very bad." The playwright stood his ground impassively as 
people turned around scandalized and did not move a muscle when 
ushers came down the aisle to ask the person who was to become the 
most important dramatist of the century to please leave the theater.1 


This physical ejection from a Madrid theater can be viewed as 
an objective correlative of an attitude that has long dominated Spanish 
mentality and which has begun to change only in the last twenty 
years. It is about this change that I want to write and to trace in its 
general lines the many difficulties, both ideological and artistic, that 
have delayed the acceptance of Valle-Inclan as the fundamental 
renovator of the Spanish theater that he really is. 


Until the beginning of this century, Spanish theater had been 
- in constant crisis for over three hundred years. Once the dominance of 
the Golden Age drama vanished, the Spanish stage found itself unsure 
and undirected. Unwilling to accept neoclassicism (the examples of 
this current are few and very late), uncritical in its acceptance of 
romantic plays, corrupted by the unending string of melodramas of the 
last part of the nineteenth century, it seemed as if it was doomed to 
unrelieved mediocrity. However, the beginning of the century brought 
new figures to the scene: Benito Pérez Galdés applied his considerable 
novelistic genius to the reformation of the realistic theater, Jacinto 
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Benavente, the Nobel Prize winner, looked at Spanish upper classes 
with irony and indulgence, Jacinto Grau intellectualized its themes 
and, finally, as Valle-Inclan was coming to the end of his life, Federico 
Garcia Lorca put his poetic intensity at the services of archetypal 
themes. Valle-Inclan is neither the follower nor the precursor of any of 
these early major figures. His theater is truly original, and it is this 
particularity that has been the cause of many difficulties during his 
life and is now the hallmark of his uniqueness. 


Valle-Inclan began his literary career as a proponent of 
modernism, that peculiar movement of Latin America and Spain which 
has its roots in the poetic theories of mid-nineteenth century France 
and in decadentism. This movement eventually spent itself on the 
magic of the word and on its superficial symbolism, but Valle-Incl4n 
abandoned it and forged a vision of art and society that was to lead 
him to the creation of a unique literary expression. Valle’s early plays 
eschewed the salon society of the high bourgeoisie and fixed their 
attention on peasants of his native region, Galicia, or on a kind of 
fabled aristocracy. Many of his earlier plays, as well as the Comedias 
barbaras (Barbarous Comedies), 1907-1923, his major works dealing 
with Galician nobility, tend to give our dramatist a regional label. 
However, his masterpieces, Divinas palabras (Divine Words),1920, 
Luces de Bohemia (Bohemian Lights), 1924 in book form, and Los 
cuernos de don Friolera (The Horns of Don Friolera), 1925 in book 
form, have all different settings: Galicia the first, Madrid, the second, 
and Andalusia the third. The essence of Valle’s dramatic output is not 
to be seen in characters, themes or settings, but in his vision of his 
culture. There is general agreement that the year 1919 marks a 
definitive turning point for Valle-Inclan, away from purely aesthetic 
preoccupations and toward a committed, critical attitude that owes its 
origin to the reforming spirit of the Generation of 1898, a group of 
young men which included writers such as Miguel de Unamuno, Pio 
Baroja, and Valle-Inclan himself. 


Ramon del Valle-Inclan was a man who looked at Spanish 
society and saw in it foolishness and histrionics, violence and 
hypocrisy, alienation and stupidity. Nonetheless, his theater is not 
made up of occasional cynical harangues against middle-class morality 
but of a deeper concern for the vacuity of life which seeks to govern 
itself by paying lip service to a narrow and often-ignored set of morals. 
The illogical, pompous, and yet cruel world created by individuals 
whose selfishness and passions dominated them’ could not be rendered 
in rational terms. Only by presenting a distorted view of this society 
could one come to understand its essential perversion, its basic 
incoherence. This conclusion led Valle to the elaboration of a sub- 
genre which he called esperpento. The esperpento is a representation of 
reality through a carefully calculated distortion of its character. Valle 
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sees its early manifestation in the "Caprices" of Goya, that tormented 
genius whose deafness and alienation from society led him to see men 
as animals bereft of reason. Valle considered Spain a grotesque 
deformation of European civilization; he felt that the only way one 
could represent the true essence of his society was through a 
mathematically deformed expression. The theory of the esperpento, 
which is to be found in Bohemian Lights, in the prologue to The Horns 
of Don Friolera, and in an interview which the author gave in 1928, 
requires a total physical and spiritual deformation of both language 
and actions. 


The characters of the esperpentos are individuals whose words 
contradict their actions, whose feelings are the slaves of their 
prejudices, whose purposes are always affected by random forces they 
cannot control or understand. Valle was one of the first modern 
writers to seek harmony between perception and representation. The 
stupidity of society could only be shown through the actions of buffoons 
and puppets, individuals whose power of reasoning and understanding 
fell considerably short of the circumstances in which they found 
themselves. It is obvious that Valle-Inclén anticipated the tenets of 
the theater of the absurd by many years and that contemporary 
playwrights such as Fernando Arrabal and Francisco Nieva are his 
direct descendants. 


However, Valle’s corrosive view of Spanish society, presented in 
a style which made use of techniques only now accepted as proper 
dramatic devices, conflicted with Spanish theatrical tradition as well 
as its traditional morality. Valle demanded too much from his 
contemporaries who were used to the most abject realism. The 
elemerts of his theater include nudity, cruelty, perversion, moral and 
physical violence, an acid view of religion, and an abiding scorn for the 
corruption of the military. To this subversive attitude he added a new 
dramaturgy that makes use of poetic stage directions to set the tone of 
the scene, as well as to serve as a bridge between actions. As a matter 
of fact, the stage directions are the means through which the 
characterization of the personages takes place; the action itself is but a 
representation of the directions. This alienating device--the cause of 
much difficulty among Spanish directors even years after Brecht-- 
was naturally considered nondramatic earlier in the century. 
Moreover, the playwright deals with his personages from a higher 
plane, as a kind of demiurge looking over them as inferior beings, 
grotesque copies of men, often as animal-like beings. The demands 
that Valle placed on his audience were many, and both his early 
rejection and his eventual acceptance must be seen as a process of a 
society in transition. This shift is to be regarded, not only as the 
literary adventure of one individual, but as the inevitable journey of a 
nation toward cultural self-realization. 
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The question arises as to whether Valle’s problems were due to 
the opposition of the authorities, the unsophistication of Spanish 
audiences, or the shortsightedness of theatrical impresarios. 
Contemporary critics have insisted that Spanish audiences, because of 
their innate conservativism and bourgeois values, have used the 
theater only as a source of entertainment. As a consequence of this 
antihistorical attitude, Valle-Inclin was not included among 
frequently staged playwrights during his lifetime and suffered near- 
total proscription during the Franco regime. The author’s early 
disappointments were so many that, in a resigned and yet scornful 
letter, he wrote that he should not be considered a dramatist at all and 
that the performances of his works should be viewed only as a 
lamentable incident. This lack of understanding between the author 
and the society for which he wrote, impresarios, directors, actors and 
public alike, is perhaps the root of the problem. Valle-Incldn’s theater 
may have been so far ahead of his time with respect to the Spanish 
stage that his contemporaries were unable to perceive the dramatic 
qualities inherent in his works. Throughout a very important book on 
the dramatist, Juan Antonio Hormigén rejects the myth that Valle’s 
plays cannot be staged, a point that dominated critical discussion on 
the author for some forty years. Hormigén’s conclusion, which he 
illustrates amply through a minute analysis of the theatrical and 
social circumstances of the period, rings most plausibly: "The myth of 
nontheatricality was due to the mechanical deficiencies of the Spanish 
stage which had no technical means of resolving the staging of these 
plays."2 


The total prohibition of Valle’s works by the Franco regime 
ended in 1957 with the production of La marquesa Rosalinda (The 
Marchioness Rosalind), 1912. In the years following, this conscious 
neglect was broken by a desultory series of performances by student 
groups whose limited expertise or facilities forced them to deal with 
the early short plays of the author. It was up to organizations like the 
Compariia del Teatro Popular de Barcelona, the T.E.U. of Madrid and 
the Titeres to keep alive the playwright’s name. The plays performed 
were usually the shorter pieces, La farsa de la enamorada del rey (The 
Farce of the Woman Who Loved the King), 1920, La cabeza del dragoén 
(The Dragon’s Head), 1909, and The Marchioness Rosalinda. This last 
play proved particularly popular because its eighteenth-century 
background and its atmosphere of farce made it both pleasant and 
politically safe to present. 


The first attempt to put on a full-length play was the 1959 
production of The Horns of Don Friolera which could reach the Spanish 
stage only after the key word "horns" had been removed from the title. 
This work carried a great potential for difficulties because it attacks 
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two traditional institutions, family honor and the military. The action 
concerns a soldier who is forced by his superiors to take vengeance 
upon his wife after receiving an anonymous letter accusing her of 
infidelity. The poor Friolera is pushed into a behavior alien to his 
personality on the basis that the honor of the entire military caste 
rests on his shoulders. When he finally takes some sort of action, his 
blunder shows both the absurdity and the tragedy of a reflexive 
response that is contrary to both human and social needs. Of course, 
the strong antimilitary flavor of the play in a period and in a nation 
where an insult to the army was tantamount to betrayal of one’s 
country, had to be attenuated; this was done by giving the action a 
heavy overlay of comicity that blunted the import of the play. Even 
then the negative reaction was quick to surface. José Luis Cano tells 
that after the performance of the play, a newspaper in Murcia 
published a protest by an irate citizen who asked passionately how it 
was possible that a work that insulted an institution as fundamental 
to the country as the army could be allowed to be produced.3 


In 1961, Insula published a commemorative issue on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the dramatist’s death. One can view this effort by 
one of the most important intellectual journals of Spain as the starting 
point of Valle’s definitive return to the stage. Among the articles on 
the many aspects of the author, the editors published a poll about the 
theater of Valle-Incl4n and asked its various correspondents, who 
included the novelists Azorin and Ramén Pérez de Ayala, as well as 
the playwrights Alfonso Sastre and Antonio Buero-Vallejo, what they 
thought about the relevance of the dramatist for present-day Spain. 
The conclusion was that Valle’s theater was indeed vital and alive, 
that he was one of the great masters of the modern stage, but that his 
theater was still to be experienced by the public.4 This condition of 
marginality was still in effect five years later when a journalist for 
Madrid’s important newspaper ABC could announce that the theater of 
Valle-Inclan was dead (16 April, 1966). 


The timid steps taken to reintroduce Valle’s works in the 
Spanish repertory during the 60s, had to take into account the 
prevalent political situation. The government was not yet ready to 
open any windows. The political sensitivity was such that, even as late 
as 1966, the Guardia Civil felt that a celebrative act to honor the great 
poet Antonio Machado, who had died about thirty years earlier in 
exile, was too sensitive an activity to be permitted. It was inevitable, 
given the circumstances, that only censored works could be presented. 
Thus, the hornless Don Friolera of 1959 was followed by the 
expurgated Divine Words of 1961 and the latter, in turn, was followed 
by the mutilated Aguila de blasén (Eagle of Blazon), 1907, in 1966. 
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The cultural and political atmosphere that reigned throughout 
the 60s did not allow for greater freedom although the fact that these 
and other plays, such as Cara de Plata (Silver Face), 1923, could be 
presented at all must be seen as a cautious step toward the acquisition 
of full freedom that was to come years later with the death of Franco. 
However, when upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the playwright’s death, it was decided to stage Divine Words, it was 
considered necessary to employ a famous writer, Gonzalo Torrente 
Ballester, to remove the more equivocal words and situations. The 
play was too uncompromising for the time in which Valle wrote it and 
it was too controversial for the Franco years. It is an unforgiving 
presentation of human greed and lust set in a primitive village of 
Galicia, the northeast region of Spain which long maintained its 
medieval traditions and belief in the magical elements of nature. 


The work sets off two types of individuals typical of closed, 
traditional societies. On the one hand, there is the church and its 
adherents, whose dogmatism is matched only by their passivity and 
cowardliness, a group represented by the sacristan, Pedro de Reino. 
On the other, there is the sensual wife, Mari-Gaila, who embodies a 
primitive attitude devoid of any spiritual value. It is a struggle 
between two blind forces, neither one directed by intelligence or 
understanding. Mari-Gaila begins to wander from fair to fair with a 
dwarf to exploit his monstrosity. The lurid struggle between her and 
her sister-in-law for the possession of this source of revenue takes 
place against a background of her own irresistible sexual desires which 
lead her to abandon both husband and daughter. Her husband, 
impotent in his anger, can only get drunk and come perilously close to 
commiting incest with his daughter. Mari-Gaila, meanwhile, is found 
making love with a man whose names, Lucero and Séptimo Miau, call 
to mind magic and diabolism. She is dragged to her husband to be 
punished as an adulteress, but Pedro is too weak and cowardly to exact 
vengeance and tries to avoid the responsibility that the villagers put 
upon him. When they seem bent upon violence, he utters the divine 
words that quell their ire. The Latin phrase puts a spell over the 
superstitious folk and no one dares to cast the first stone that would 
have punished the adulteress. 


The political timidity evidenced in the expurgation of Divine 
Words resurfaced when, upon the occasion of the playwright’s 
centenary, a play had to be chosen to mark the event. The choice fell on 
Eagle of Blazon. The choice was neither appropriate nor 
representative of the works upon which the author’s fame rests. Since 
it would have been too obvious not to have presented anything at all, 
the least sensitive of the larger works that could be shown was 
paraded. The drama harkens back to the medieval Galician world in 
which corruption and physical decadence has overtaken every element 
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of society and where only one man, representing the aristocratic and 
autocratic values of old, stands in his essential but lonely dignity. The 
Barbarous Comedies of which this play forms part, have some 
embryonic characteristics of Valle’s later plays, but still retain much of 
the aestheticism and decadentism of his early period. 


If the occasion of the playwright’s centenary did little to advance 
the theatrical fortunes of Valle-Inclan, it did provide the opportunity to 
reflect further on the nature of his-theater. The year before had seen 
the publication of a curious book by the novelist Ramén J. Sender in 
which he had rejected the theatricality of the dramatist’s works on the 
basis that they contained too much "lyric density" and lacked 
psychological movement.5 These remarks can be viewed as a kind of 
rearguard action of an attitude that had been losing ground and was 
soon to be largely dismissed. The many articles and commentaries 
published in 1966 insisted on the representability of Valle’s works and 
the tone was no longer apologetic nor tentative. The well-known critic 
and man of theater, Enrique Llovet, is representative of this feeling 
when he remarks that it had taken a long time to discover that Valle 
was a "national tragedian."6 There is a kind of relief on the part of 
those who had fought a hard battle that a long-desired victory had 
finally been achieved. The often-mentioned difficulties of Valle’s 
theater are either historically circumscribed and therefore resolvable 
or are inherent and unavoidable obstacles that require attention and 
imaginative solutions. The circumstantial difficulties include multiple 
scenery, large number of characters, the device of the stage direction 
as an integral part of the play rather than a technical suggestion for 
the director, nudity, and sexually-explicit scenes. All of these, with the 
passage of time had become manageable either through the 
development of new stagecraft or through changes in cultural and 
aesthetic values. 


This long and unnecessary debate must be seen as part of an 
historical movement that marks the progress of the Spanish stage from 
the provincialism to which it had been relegated to a different 
conception of its task. Spanish society had to undergo a radical change 
before it could accept a new perspective on the dramatic act. More 
than any other cultural event, the emergence of Valle-Incld4n as a 
major force in modern Spanish theater represents this process. The 
discussion on the representability or nonrepresentability of Valle’s 
works is as much a cultural question as an artistic one. Neither the 
intention of the dramatist nor the critics’ opinions count in the last 
analysis. The fact is that modern sensibility accepts his works as 
eminently dramatic and significant. Buero-Vallejo has seen the ironic 
contradictions in Valle’s situation vis-a-vis the theater: ". . .the 
evidence which we have today that we are facing a great dramatist 
does not come only from those works of Valle-Inclan which are easily 
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staged but even more from the others. This is a sad paradox: it means 
that when Valle-Inclén reaches the greatest point of his dramatic 
power, he has to resign himself to the fact that he cannot write for the 
Spanish stage."7 


The most influential force in advancing the cultural and 
theatrical relevance of Valle and in reshaping critical and popular 
views on him has been the journal Primer Acto. Under the persistent 
and compelling arguments of José Monleén and many other young 
writers who contributed to its pages, a realization of the importance of 
the Galician author emerged. The battle had to take place on several 
fronts: artistic, dramatic, and moral. The Spanish public had to be 
educated into accepting a different approach to drama. The late 60s 
saw a slight relaxation of censorship and the 70s witnessed the 
increasing influence of foreign plays. Thus, the concept of morality 
that had dominated Spanish ruling classes during the Franco period 
and which had restricted severely the range of theatrical activities, 
reluctantly gave way to prevalent ideas and mores. The very features 
of Valle’s theater that once repelled conservatives now attracted liberal 
critics and spectators. Juan Antonio Hormigén, a strong supporter of 
Valle’s work, in reviewing a new production of Valle’s plays, was 
ecstatic in his reaction to this new, contemporary theater that had 
been buried for years. He contrasted the freshness of this point of view 
with the sentimentalism of traditional Spanish drama. He reveled in 
the theatrical difficulties that it presented; indeed, the very difficulty 
is part of the enchantment of these plays. He found that this art 
coincided completely with modern mentality, represented the purest 
example of social and political protest, and participated fully in the 
concept of the epic theater.8 


However, even as excitment built, there was the sober 
realization that this theater was not fully understood by either the 
public or the artists that presented it. This disillusion which has not 
yet been satisfactorily resolved, was the consequence of two distinct 
concerns. On the one hand, there was the psychological block created 
by the significance attached to the playwright as the person that best 
expressed the spirit of revolt against a corrupt society; on the other, 
there remained the vexing artistic problem of how to stage him so that 
his acerbic view of society could be faithfully presented. 


While critics were generally content during the 60s merely 
with the fact that Valle-Inclan was finally being produced, in the 
decade that followed much more was demanded from both directors 
and actors. The French productions of Divine Words and Bohemian 
Lights in 1963, under the direction of Roger Blin and Georges Wilson, 
respectively, had demonstrated the range of theatrical possibilities 
inherent in Valle’s theater, and Spanish critics were growing 
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increasingly impatient with the hesitant steps taken by their own 
theater professionals. 


The period of full integration of Valle’s works into the theatrical 
experience began rather inauspiciously with the production in 1970 of 
Romance de lobos (The Ballad of the Wolves), 1908 . The production, 
directed by José Luis Alonso, was viewed as well-intentioned and 
polished but considerably removed from the poetic intention of the 
dramatist. A different reception was accorded to Bohemian Lights 
because it is the esperpento par excellence among the author’s works. 
José Tamayo had worked for six years to get permission to put on the 
play and, miraculously, he received permission to present it without 
alterations. The preparation for this play was different from others 
since it was to be presented as part of an international festival to be 
held in Madrid. The play had its debut in Valencia in 1970 and 
throughout that season toured Spanish provincial cities to considerable 
acclaim. It had its Madrid premiere in October of 1971 as the initial 
performance of the Third National Theater Campaign and was 
received with respectful attention. Bohemian Lights narrates the 
misadventures of a blind poet through a lurid urban background in 
which the seeming order of society hides a world of violence, hypocrisy, 
legalized brutality, and cruel indifference to human suffering. The 
protagonist, Max Estrella, wanders through an_ hallucinatory 
landscape of bureaucrats and policemen, anarchists and effetes, only to 
discover that neither rebellion nor evasion can alter the absurdity of 
the social process. To render vivid this phantasmagoric world, the 
action must be presented so that the grotesqueness of life is 
understood. © The distortion of social relations must convey, 
paradoxically, both the abnormality and the normality of human 
behavicr. José Tamayo, unfortunately, did not dare to alternate 
between such extremes because he sought to reach a larger audience 
and not a specialized, highly critical group. As a consequence, he 
relied heavily on the entertaining aspects of the play and reduced the 
"esperpentic” qualities of the events. It did not seem feasible to 
Tamayo to present a play in which the full anger and feeling of 
rejection of the playwright was unfolded. While the production did not 
come close to a correct approach to the genre, the evident seriousness 
of purpose and the performance of the main actor, Carlos Lemos, plus 
' the sheer historical importance of getting one of the major esperpentos 
on the stage, did much to give the play a modest critical success. 


The arguments regarding the appropriateness of the Valle 
productions found redoubled vigor with the esperpentos staged in the 
second half of the 1970s. The death of Francisco Franco in 1975 
continued the process of liberalization that had been introduced earlier 
in the decade. The 1976-77 theater season brought to the stage not 
only plays by Valle, but also those of Garcia Lorca and Rafael Alberti 
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as well as plays by lesser playwrights that had been banned. This 
season was almost a retrospective of Spanish theater of exiles and 
banned authors. The Spanish public was given a chance to reconsider 
the historical process of its society as viewed through drama, and to 
achieve thereby a new artistic and political awareness. Although there 
occurred desultory acts of government censorship, these were not 
sufficient to alter the fact that the theater was at last free. Both public 
and critics waited anxiously to see what would happen next. 


It was under these circumstances that The Horns of Don 
Friolera was staged. The production met with immediate popular 
success, but its very success created considerable controversy. While 
the daily press hailed it as an unqualified triumph, more serious critics 
concluded that it did not reflect the playwright’s complex purpose. 
Most of the problem resided in the director’s perception of how the play 
should be mounted. Remembering Valle’s words that things are not as 
we see them but as we remember them, José Tamayo decided to assign 
the responsibility for the set designs to Mari-Pepa Estrada, the 
Andalusian artist. Tamayo’s idea was that since the play had an 
Andalusian background, Estrada, who had been a child during the 
period of the play, would be in a position to represent the by-gone 
reality of her region. However, Estrada produced a splendid scenery of 
naif paintings whose very beauty lent an air of softness and innocence 
which charmed audiences but did not, to the minds of many, provide 
the proper tension between the absurd and the comic that is required 
to create the effects of the esperpento. 


The problem of tone, which had worried even Valle during his 
lifetime, is seen as crucial. The fact is that neither the original 
production, the 1959 version, nor the version under discussion was 
able to capture the correct artistic dimensions that the play demands. 
The production was, moreover, plagued by a lack of coherence in the 
actors’ interpretation of the major roles. There were too many 
differences in the actors’ approach to the characterizations of the play’s 
personages to produce a coordinated effect. This inability to perform 
Valle adequately is strange because the author was convinced that his 
plays were perfectly suited to the temperement of the Spanish actors. 


What the dramatist wished to create was a theater which 
would free itself of the limitations of the realistic stage setting, one 
that would cast off the chains of the single set, and following the 
example of the motion pictures (the new art form that fascinated Valle) 
acquire fluidity and dynamism with a variety of scenery and multiple 
images. At the same time, this theater was to present its events in a 
neo-expressionistic manner, utilizing a mixture of the farcical and the 
tragic to portray the reality of contemporary society, whose members 
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are seen as puppet-like, inflexible beings deprived of self-will and 
autonomy.9 


This theoretical, ideal representation of the esperpento was not, 
as I indicated earlier, realized. Critics found the production of The 
Horns of Don Friolera pleasant and sweet rather than biting and 
challenging. As a result of this new failure, the editors of the 
theatrical review Pipirijaina (December 1976) invited its director José 
Tamayo, critic Ricardo Doménech, playwright Antonio Buero-Vallejo, 
and various actors to discuss the reason for the continued inability of 
Spanish directors to cope with the exigencies of these dramas. The 
conclusion to this lengthy analysis is to be found in the remarks of 
Buero, who maintained that there did not exist a sure way of dealing 
with the esperpentos because of a lack of theatrical tradition in this 
area and that the way out was to continue to experiment, change here 
and there, alter and modify (51). 


The beginning of 1978 saw the staging of the last two 
important esperpentos that had not yet been produced: La hija del 
Capitan (The Captain’s Daughter), 1927, and Las galas del difunto 
(The Dead Man’s Duds), 1927, which were published in book form in 
1930 together with The Horns of Don Friolera, under the title Martes 
de Carnaval, an untranslatable pun that means both Tuesday of 
Carnival and carnivalesque Mars. The trilogy is a vitriolic attack on 
the military and, in its totality, reflects the disasters visited upon the 
country during the period from the Spanish-American War of 1898 to 
the beginning of the dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera in 1923. 


The Captain’s Daughter is based on an event that took place in 

1913. Given the play’s unremitting exposure of the corruption and 

stupidity of the Spanish military, as well as the connivance of the 

monarchy in the 1923 coup, it is Valle’s most virulent attack on the 

traditional pillars of his nation. All this led Alberto Fernandez Torres 

to express surprise that such a play could be staged even three years 

after the death of Franco.10 The potential for explosiveness had been 

recognized earlier by the government, which prohibited the book’s sale 

aS soon as it appeared. The plot is another example of the 

unbelievably farcical nature of the society that the dramatist sought to 

‘portray. An army captain who seeks a favor from his commander 
agrees to give his daughter to him as a mistress. Her fiance, in a fit of 

jealousy, tries to kill the general but kills instead a well-known 
womanizer and gambler. To prevent any embarrassing disclosure, the 

body is made to disappear. Rumors circulate, a newspaper makes 
some allusions to the case, and the general, feeling that the honor of 

the Army is being threatened and wishing to avoid chaos and 
disorders, stages a military coup to "save the nation." While Valle 

made use of two separate episodes, ten years apart, to elaborate his 
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plot, this liberty does not falsify in the least the mentality of the 
military, which in the last two centuries has intervened in the political 
process of its country to defend its own interests. 


The staging and performance of The Captain’s Daughter and 
The Dead Man’s Duds produced the same dissatisfaction as did earlier 
productions of Valle. Once again, the director, this time Manuel 
Collado, was not able to avoid the sentimentalization of an earlier 
period. The plays were tinged with a kind of nostalgia for a time gone 
by. It was the old question of how to present Valle-Inclén with the 
added criticism that nothing seemed to have been learned from earlier 
efforts. While acting, directing, and stage design were considered 
professional in their quality, the director’s interpretation was roundly 
condemned. His treatment was considered academic, and some 
lamented that the attack inherent in the play had been denaturalized, 
thus subverting the intention of the author. Pedro Altares suspected 
that this softening was due to the sensitive nature of the play and 
suggested that if the director did not have the courage to deal with it 
honestly, he should have waited until times permitted him more 
latitude.11 


Collado’s error was to try for middle-ground between the tragic 
and the grotesque rather than to seek a violent juxtaposition of the two 
to create the effect wanted by Valle. In the mind of Miguel Bilbatua, 
this aesthetic failure was accompanied by a right-wing perspective on 
the drama. By placing the action irrevocably in the past, Collado 
joined reactionaries in implying that these problems no longer have 
relevance. 12 


It took only three years to validate this harsh criticism and to 
underscore anew Valle’s uncanny relevance for modern Spain. In 
February 1981, a Valle-Inclanesque character, Colonel Tejero of the 
Civil Guard, wearing a three-cornered hat and a handlebar mustache 
and brandishing a sub-machine gun, erupted into the Spanish 
Parliament and for a full day kept the representatives of modern 
democracy cowering under their benches. He proclaimed an army take- 
over to save the country. The commander of the military zone of 
Valencia, as Primo de Rivera had done some fifty years earlier, sent 
out his troops to begin the coup. The insane effort failed, but the 
failure was due more to changed circumstance than to an alteration in 
the temper of the Spanish military. It is clear that the critics’ 
insistence on the historic significance of Valle’s works, as well as on 
their proper staging, is not due merely to an aesthetic obsession but to 
a clear and present necessity of Spanish life. 


Valle’s importance for modern theater is not only a Spanish 
phenomenon. While Spain was struggling to overcome a generation of 
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neglect or suppression, the 60s saw the introduction of the dramatist’s 
works in the international repertory. The late 70s and the beginning 
of this decade have seen a steadily growing number of foreign 
productions with emphasis in Germany, France, Italy and Mexico. 
Divine Words, Bohemian Lights, The Horns of Don Friolera, and The 
Captain’s Daughter have all been brought to the stage in foreign 
productions that testify both to the Spanish author’s appeal and his 
theatrical relevance. 


The itinerary of Valle-Incldn’s theater cannot be separated 
from its social implications. His works are based too directly on the 
history of Spain. The resistence to them was not due, clearly, to the 
newness or the difficulty of his art. It was related to the cultural, 
literary, and political values of the last six decades. The long period of 
conservative, traditional dictatorship not only impeded the free 
currency of thought by prohibiting the performance of his theater for 
many years, but it also established a moral and economic system that 
was to last another eighteen years with continued consequences, even 
after the formal end of the regime. 


Valle presents a devastating view of Spanish society; his 
criticism is all-encompassing. It targets all the sacrosanct values of a 
society which he considered hypocritical, absurd, and degenerate. 
Monarchy, military honor, sexual honor, family, moral and ethical 
prostitution, the political system, the brutality of the police, the 
inherent violence of society are all attacked. What made Valle-Inclan 
dangerous as well as relevant for today or any other day is the fact 
that what he dealt with in the 20s is just as applicable today. Perhaps 
it is due to what Buero has suggested: "The history of Spain is one of 
immobility and for this reason critical and illuminating attitudes also 
come from afar."13 The cry for sanity that had been uttered across the 
centuries by Spanish writers Quevedo and Cadalso, Larra and Baroja, 
becomes central in Valle’s theater. Having lost confidence in the 
coherence of his society, the Galician writer could only deal with its 
problems in a way that coincided with its irrationality. The theater of 
Valle requires an awareness of the anguish that informs it, of the 
desperation that brought it forth. The disdain with which he regards 
the crowd of puppets that is humanity hides, also, a deep concern for 

‘its fragility. The pitiless exposure of its pathetic vices covers a 
recognition, and even acceptance, of them all. In the process, Valle 
destroys the artificiality of traditional moralities and renders invalid 
their pretensions. To reflect these ambiguous and contradictory 
feelings, the stage must be able to suggest, not only the grotesque 
errors of humanity, but also the anger, desperation, and Olympian 
distance of the author. 
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In a very real way, the long process of integration into the 
Spanish theater came to an end with the 1984-85 Madrid production of 
Luces de Bohemia, directed by Lluis Pasqual, first presented in Paris 
at the Théatre de 1 Europe on 13 February, 1984. The production was 
received with extreme satisfaction and judged to be worthy of the 
author’s dramatic intentions. The stage settings, dominated by somber 
colors in order to underscore the harshness of society, permitted, 
nevertheless, that fluidity of movement that is central to Valle’s 
conception of theater. Scene followed scene with remarkable ease, 
while still retaining a feeling of solid physical reality. The different 
acting styles, which had in previous performances created jarring 
variations, were resolved into a homogeneous interpretation. The 
direction had a sense of gravity, shifting easily from the near- 
expressionism of scene xi, which shows the mother with the dead child, 
to the intimacy and poignancy of the scene that portrays the artist and 
the political prisoner. In this latter scene the plight of the anarchist 
and the social injustice he struggles against cast doubts on the 
importance of the intellectual’s preoccupations. The performance 
conveyed clearly the barely contained anger of the dramatist whose 
developing social concern leads him to moments of emotional 
involvement that almost undermine the concept of the esperpento. 


The contribution of this production to the assimilation of Valle- 
Inclan’s work into the canon of modern theater cannot be 
underestimated. Here, for the first time, direction, acting, and setting 
complemented one another and created an organic whole that realized 
the dramatist’s conception. The costumes, while clearly related to a 
particular time, did not tend, as in the 1971 production, to cast the 
action and therefore its problems into a past no longer connected with 
the present. One of the characteristics of Valle-Inclan’s theater is that 
he avoids concentrating on one personage, which would otherwise 
create what John Lyon calls the "tragic culmination of the events."15 
To do so would imply the importance of one particular individual and 
therefore lend the latter a relevance denied by society. This production 
succeeded in presenting the character of Max Estrella as an essentially 
anachronistic individual whose realization of his own inconsequence 
allows him to observe the puppet-like qualities of the other personages. 


Valle-Inclan has endured a sixty-year pilgrimage that has 
tested both the worth of his work and the significance of his art. He 
began his voyage with the physical ejection from a theater and 
progressively suffered total indifference to his works, banishment by 
censure, willful truncation of his dramas, misunderstanding of his 
purpose, and earnest but misdirected productions. The success he has 
enjoyed with this production and the increasing performance of his 
plays in Europe represent more than a simple and deserved 
integration into the national repertory.16 The proper understanding of 
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what he sought to do means that people have come to share his vision 
of dramatic art and, to that degree, he has triumphed over all 
adversities and has come to occupy the place of honor he so richly 
deserves. 


NOTES 


1 Madrid. La vida altiva de Valle-Inclan (Buenos Aires: Editorial Poseidon, 
1943), pp. 361-362. 

2 Hormigén, Ramon del Valle-Inclén (Madrid: Alberto Corazén, 1976), p. 
53. 

3 Cano, "Valle-Incl4n and Contemporary Spain," in Valle-Inclan’s 
Centennial Studies, ed. Ricardo Gullén (Austin, Texas: University of Texas, 1968), p. 
117. 

4 "Encuesta sobre el teatro de Ramén del Valle-Inclan," Insula 176-177 
(1961): 4-5. 
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6 Llovet, "Cuenta breve de un teatro general," La Estafeta Literaria 322-323 
(1965): 100. 
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52 (1964): 50-53. 

9 See Ricardo Gullén, "Reality of the Esperpento,” Valle-Inclén’s Centennial 
Studies, ed. Ricardo Gullén (Austin, Texas: The University of Texas, 1968), p. 126. 
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CHAPTER 11 
"AVANT-GARDE" SPANISH THEATER IN THE 1970s 


Hazel Cazorla 


Included among the miracles of postwar Europe must be the 
survival, against all odds, of the theater in Spain. Isolated as the 
country was, politically and culturally, from world currents for some 
thirty years after the Civil War ended in 1939, the Spanish theater 
was forced to draw upon its own resources, turned in upon itself. It 
was not until almost the end of the 60s when, with great fanfare, the 
authorities announced some relaxation of their rules that Spaniards 
were able to see plays by Ionesco, Brecht, or Pinter, for example, or 
even productions of plays, long forbidden, by Spain’s own outstanding 
prewar authors: Federico Garcia Lorca and Ramén del Valle-Inclan. 
Deprived of normal development and outside contacts, the Spanish 
theater might have died of tedium and timidity. That it did not do so 
can be credited to a handful of dramatists, later to be known as the 
Realist Generation, whose concern for the destiny of Spain and of the 
Spaniard gave rise to a remarkable theater of protest, initiated in 1949 
by Antonio Buero-Vallejo. 


As the 50s gave way to the 60s, however, new authors began 
searching for a different theatrical language to articulate the 
deepening fears and anger about circumstances not confined to Spain. 
A similar protest, both intensely individual and consciously universal 
in scope, could be heard in many Western countries during those 
violent years. Although the theatrical environment was not about to 
change overnight, the New Authors (sometimes known as _ the 
"underground theater" because of official censorship and_ public 
aversion) perceived new avenues of hope, not least because of the 
interest in them shown by American academic circles. The numbers of 
these writers are astonishing, given the generally hostile climate 
created by government, impresarios, and the general public: there are 
at least a dozen of some renown among elite theater-lovers, all of 
whom have had their work published and occasionally staged with 
varying success, not counting those who write in exile, the most 
famous of whom is, of course, Fernando Arrabal, who abandoned the 
Spanish scene in disgust in the 50s to write in France and to be 
published in French.1 Readers of plays by these New Authors may 
also be surprised by their affinities with the avant-garde in Europe 
and America, since so little direct contact was possible for so long. In 
spite of their isolation and unsupported by any sense of solidarity with 
the theatrical events of the outside world, these dramatists began 
writing plays and conceiving "pre-texts" for the theater in flagrant 
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defiance of the rules under which the Realistic Generattén had played 
the theatrical game for twenty years. 5 


As the decade of the 70s advanced, hunger for change among 
younger writers became more and more evident. Although few authors 
were able to spend time abroad, there was an awareness of changes 
there which would inevitably affect the theater in Spain. The work of 
Brecht, Ionesco, and Beckett, long-acknowledged and _ firmly 
established outside Spain, now became part of the New Authors’ 
dramatic idiom, along with the theories of Artaud and the plays of 

-Genet and Pinter. At the same time came the rediscovery of Spain’s 
own Valle-Inclan, a multifaceted genius whose plays had remained 
practically unstaged since the twenties. The Realistic Generation of 
the 60s had been the first to realize the importance of Valle-Inclan for 
the stage; ironically enough, the plays which had been relegated as 
"pure literature" to the care of academic specialists were admired by 
the postwar writers for their ethical sense and "social commitment," to 
use the term favored in the 60s. 


With the death of Franco in 1975 and the consequent promise of 
freedom, some expected a sudden blossoming of the theater, as if all 
the so-called "silenced" writers would now find producers, directors, 
actors, and audiences eagerly awaiting them. Naturally, such 
expectations were an illusion. Plays written by new authors, just like 
those of the accepted playwrights, still depend upon the vagaries of 
commercially cautious impresarios and the limitations of the theater- 
going public. The new democracy does not seem especially inclined to 
patronize the more innovative Spanish playwrights: state-subsidized 
companies offer programs depending heavily on the classics and 
foreign hits in translation, although the 80s have seen a steady 
increase in the number of avant-garde companies coming from abroad 
to perform in Spain and the state has, since 1984, actively encouraged 
innovation by the financing of the CNNTE (National Center for New 
Tendencies of the Stage). Another cause for optimism has been the 
proliferation, all over Spain, of international theater festivals, bringing 
in the latest currents from Europe and the Far East. Such contacts 
have brought to an end the virtual isolation in which, for so many 
years, Spanish playwrights had to work. 


In the critical period spanning the political transition from 
dictatorship to democracy, new writers have continued to struggle, 
however, as they did before, for recognition. By looking at the work of 
a few of them, it is possible to form an idea of the pioneering 
tendencies of today which will set the tone for the theater of the future. 
Although the New Authors are in some cases no longer really new and 
in no sense form a group or generation, preferring to work as 
individuals, they can be distinguished by two common characteristics: 
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first, they experiment with new theatrical conventions, into which the 
discoveries of the theater of the absurd and of Artaud have already 
been assimilated and become points of departure; and secondly, they 
share a common sense of outrage in the face of today’s world or 
humanity’s precarious situation in it. From among a number of 
writers,2 I have chosen to examine four: Manuel Martinez Mediero, 
Jesus Campos, Luis Riaza, and Alfonso Vallejo, each of whom, in 
varying ways, has created a new theatrical idiom to express the temper 
of the 70s, a time marked by terrorism, increasingly fragile human 
institutions, and deepening world-crisis. 


The plays written by these four authors are all highly innovative 
in form and are overwhelmingly expressive of rage, or outrage, at the 
injustice, the disorder, and the arbitrariness to be found in human 
lives. The figures in their plays confront the abuse of power, face pain, 
both physical and psychological, or struggle with deadening and 
destructive forces of many kinds: social, political and moral. Their 
outrage seems not only to demand our awakening to the evils created 
by human beings but ultimately to question the comprehensibility of 
the universe itself. Each of these authors creates his own 
antinaturalistic dramatic convention, a frightening fantasy-world in 
which all natural laws are suspended and nightmare realities become 
the norm. So much horror, however, demands a humanizing safety- 
valve, which is there in the form of laughter: for these authors, the 
comic sense of life prevails, enabling the audience to confront its 
enigma and its pain. 


Although all four have established a reputation among an elite 
intellectual public, only one has approached box-office success. The 
career of Martinez Mediero seemed assured when his play Las 
hermanas de Bifalo Bill (The Sisters of Buffalo Bill), 1971, ran during 
1975 for over 500 performances. It achieved unexpected notoriety 
when its staging coincided with the death of Franco; both public and 
critics thronged to see the play which allegedly ridiculed the figure of 
the old dictator. The play is, in fact, about the abuse of power in the 
person of a grotesquely comic old man who is eventually killed and 
returns to haunt his family. Though the timing of the production was 
coincidental, a succés de scandale was assured, especially when one 
right-wing newspaper denounced it as an affront to national honor. 
The author could ask for no better publicity. But was it really a good 
play? Perhaps not the best written by Mediero, but certainly 
characteristic of his themes and techniques, and a key to some future 
possibilities in the theater. 


Mediero can be considered an avant-garde writer bridging the 
gap between the new theater and the earlier Realistic Generation 
whose plays, by the mid-70s, clearly conformed to an aesthetic mold 
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different from his own. While his plays seem to be- conceived as 
experiments in the absurd, Mediero’s concern with "Spain as a 
problem" links him to the political and social allegory which is at the 
heart of much of the writing of the 60s.3 The Spanish reality which is 
the essence of the work of Buero, Olmo, Muniz, and Gala becomes 
abstracted in Mediero, who translates recognizably national themes 
into highly stylized black farce with no identifiable locale. Political 
protest, specifically anti-Franco, though veiled in the earlier writers, 
becomes intensified and explicit in Mediero, with implications which 
transcend national frontiers. The call for freedom and dignity which 

_had been the message of the Realists takes on added urgency and 
becomes his major theme. Where he differs from them is in his choice 
of dramatic forms and scenic space, relinquishing their deliberately 
human and naturalistic stage setting for one of his own invention, 
often an absurd caricature of our normal world, inhabited by bizarre 
puppets and farcical stereotypes, who share a common ground with the 
creatures of Valle-Incladn, Beckett, and Pinter. 


The action of The Sisters of Buffalo Bill takes place on a stage 
which resembles a doll’s house with the front wall removed: there are 
many small rooms, all completely furnished in the style of the Old 
West in the 90s, but with certain incongruous features like a torture 
chamber and an enormous gun collection. Broken life-size dolls lie 
scattered about the house and lifeless portraits of ancestors gaze down 
from the walls. The three characters, an aging, gun-toting cowboy and 
his two old-maid sisters, are funny yet frightening caricatures of a 
family living in an imaginary past, dominated by taboos and fetiches. 
In a grotesque parody of Francoist Spain (or any type of political or 
moral dictatorship), the old cowboy, Amadeo, tyrannizes his sisters, 
Cleo and Semiramis, chaining them up so that they may not be 
tempted to look outside and be seduced by the real world beyond their 
own four walls, while the lives of all three are dominated by their 
obsession with the forbidden pleasure of sex. Amadeo encourages 
confessions of illicit thoughts from the two old maids so that he can 
threaten them with his whip and fasten them into their chastity belts 
while haranguing them with hilarious sermons. The rest of his time is 
spent in one-man maneuvers to defend the house from imaginary 
hostile Indians, pretending to be wounded so that the women must 
play at nursing him back to health. From one such skirmish he 
returns with a real Indian arrow piercing his chest. The sisters at first 
think he is play-acting as usual; but as the truth begins to dawn on 
them, they take a sadistic delight in pointing out that they are 
immobilized by chains and therefore cannot come to his assistance. At 
the same time they make sure he overhears their plans to make all 
sorts of changes when he is gone. 
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After the death of Amadeo, the house and its inhabitants 
undergo startling changes: the furniture is modernistic, the portraits 
and guns have disappeared, and the women are transformed by 
grotesquely contemporary clothes and make-up. However, their comic 
obsession with imaginary sexual pleasures remains the same. From 
time to time the ghost of Amadeo, complete with white sheet, returns 
to haunt them and to revive their almost forgotten sense of guilt. 
Their sexual frustrations grow, and in desperation they ambush the 
baker’s delivery man and hold him in the cellar. They are, however, 
afraid to carry the plan through to its conclusion. Urged on by her 
sister, Semiramis finally descends to the cellar; after some minutes of 
screams and thumpings, she emerges disheveled, only to announce 
tearfully that the man has managed to get away. The two sisters sob 
in one another’s arms as the stage is filled with white light and 
heavenly voices, and the figure of Amadeo is let down from on high, 
resplendent in white robes and angel wings. To the dismay of the 
sisters he tells them that, thanks to their prayers for his soul, he has 
been promoted to the position of their perpetual guardian angel 
assigned to watch over them for the rest of their lives. 


This highly amusing satire on the political fortunes of Spain is 
an excellent example of the avant-garde delight in the destruction of 
myth by ridicule. Reviewed some ten years after its original 
conception, it remains a hilarious excursion into the never-never land 
of a stage-prop Wild West with a very disturbing conclusion: as the 
sisters feared, the ghost of tyranny, though laughed at, has a sinister 
way of coming back to haunt the house, of perpetuating its presence. 
On the one hand, this is clearly a play of protest directed against the 
political and moral hypocrisy of the old regime, with a warning that 
things do not always change with the changing of the guard, and as 
such it continues the themes of the 60s; on the other hand, the 
dehumanization of the figures, the parody of the action, and the absurd 
stage setting, together with the focus upon sexual inhibitions as the 
principal metaphor for lost freedom, reveal the identification of 
Mediero with the avant-grade. 


One of the characteristics of the new theater, as Francisco Ruiz 
Ramon has suggested,4 is the invasion of the stage by a profusion of 
symbolic objects. This is noticeable in several of Mediero’s plays, 
particularly in El bebé furioso (The Angry Infant), staged in 1974. The 
stage is piled high with old furniture and kitchen appliances in total 
confusion over which the actors must clamber to make their entrances 
and exits. This grimly humorous farce takes a look at our consumer 
society and the paralyzing effect it has on the process of thinking. 
Future generations are represented by a monstrous, insatiable baby of 
adult size and with adult vices, which tyrannizes its parents and 
eventually murders its mother, who spends her time looking for the 
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billions of pounds in loot reportedly stolen from the Bank of England. 
Her seemingly ineffectual husband, apparently dominated by his wife’s 
greed and infinite capacity for acquiring consumer products, is in the 
end revealed to be the thief and to have hidden the money secretly 
under the mound of furniture which clutters the stage. The wife, 
unable to find the money, eventually kills her husband in a fit of 
frustrated greed and is, in turn, cunningly stabbed by the outsized 
infant. The latter then ends the play by producing a hand-grenade and 
throwing it into the trunk containing the money, thus destroying 
everything. In the tradition of Beckett and Pinter, this play makes 
. powerfully ironic use of stereotyped, everyday speech with its clichés of 
accepted morality, to unmask hypocrisy and materialistic greed. 


In his indictment of our technological consumer society, Mediero 
often satirizes our subjugation to the magic of the TV set and to the 
power of a computerized bureaucracy. In El dia que se descubrio el 
pastel (The Day They Discovered the Cake), 1976, we see a world 
idiotized by total television and cut off from reality by a remote but 
omnipotent bureaucracy. We witness the collapse of a tightly closed 
and paranoid society, finally destroyed by revolt from within and 
derisive laughter from without. A stage set heaped, once again, with 
antiquated furniture and covered in cobwebs surrounds the unblinking 
eye of a strange TV set, in front of which a macabre group of persons 
gather in sepulchral silence for the celebration of a rite: the worship of 
TV. The object of their worship, the humanoid TV set, is dying and 
thus the weird cast of caricatures is confronted with the appalling 
prospect of possibly having to think for themselves in the future, or 
even, perhaps, of having to talk to one another. When the picture-tube 
finally breaks down, and no help is forthcoming from the governmental 
Department of Miracles, this microcosmic society also falls apart. 
Squabbles among its members eventually lead to torture and murder 
as the struggle for power becomes a reign of terror. This horror-movie 
scene is interrupted by the happy sounds of normal children from the 
other side of the locked door, children who have come upon the strange 
old house while playing in the fresh air and freedom of the world 
outside. Upon hearing the noise of the children trying to open the 
door, the characters who, a moment before, had been so terrifying, 
themselves become terrified and helpless, like puppets. They 
hurriedly seek to disguise themselves with the old clothes stored in 
trunks and closets and make a pathetic attempt to stop the invasion, 
as the children burst in upon them, by wailing and shrieking in a 
supposedly frightening manner. All to no avail: the children’s reaction 
is laughter, healthy, high-spirted sceptical laughter at this collection of 
ghosts from the past. 


While the play is obviously an allegorical comment upon the 
efforts of an entrenched, ultraright traditionalism to resist the forces of 
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change in the years of Spain’s transition to democracy, it is also a 
universally applicably satire upon the unthinking herd-habits of our 
technological society, manipulated by remote powers whose aim is to 
keep people from thinking for themselves. Optimistically, it reveals 
the vulnerability of those who would deny the power of thought and 
individuality and who would repress the search for truth and freedom. 
Mediero is concerned with the freedom to think for oneself, but also 
with the freedom from conformity, the freedom to be different from the 
rest. Such freedom, he seems to say, must be actively claimed; 
otherwise, we can blame only ourselves and our own inertia. 


The parabolic force of Mediero’s work aligns it closely with the 
work of another avant-garde writer, Jesis Campos, a versatile, highly 
imaginative man of the theater, whose award-winning play, 7.000 
gallinas y un camello (7,000 Hens and One Camel) was written in 1973 
and staged in Madrid in 1976. Other plays of his, often directed by the 
author himself, have not reached beyond the fringe-theater of small, 
independent groups, but they must nevertheless be recognized for their 
inventiveness as dramatic allegory. Campos, like the rest of the avant- 
garde, writes with a sense of outrage; he, too, has discarded the 
realistic in his search for new dramatic forms and his themes also 
point in the direction of metaphysical uncertainties rather than 
recognizably human or moral dilemas. His dramatic invention has an 
air of surrealism: sometimes he places ordinary people in incongruous, 
dreamlike situations, as in the case of 7,000 Hens and One Camel or of 
Nacimiento, pasion y muerte de. . .por ejemplo: tu (Birth, Passion and 
Death of. . .for example: You), 1975; in other plays, nightmarish 
creatures move in hell-like labyrinths of the subconscious mind, as in 
' Es mentira (It’s Not True), 1975. 


In this last-named play, seen in Madrid in 1981, he creates a 
claustrophobic world inhabited by rats who seem to be people and 
people who turn out to be rats, in a macabre fantasy recalling Kafka’s 
Metamorphosis and Ionesco’s Rhinoceros. Its theme is the gratuitous 
savagery of human beings, unredeemed by compassion, in the struggle 
for physical and spiritual survival and their total isolation from one 
another and from ‘any transcendent world which might explain their 
own. Any hope held out to the audience, or to the protagonist/victim, 

‘Matilde, in the form of her "conversations" with Saint Theresa, is 
destroyed when the audience is allowed to see the face of the "saint" at 
the very end of the play: she, too, has the profile of a rat. Held captive 
by her sister Manuela in a cellar inhabited by hostile, sarcastic rats of 
human proportions, Matilde passes the time trying to ingratiate 
herself with them by playing their verbal games of make-believe. She 
is forced by fear to cooperate in the creation of a totally imaginary life 
for herself, a life which is, of course, a lie and which can be destroyed 
at the whim of the rats. The long days are punctuated by the daily 
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meal brought by her sister, whom we see only from the-waist up as she 
thrusts food through the briefly unlocked door: She consoles herself by 
talking to an unseen "Saint Theresa" while trying to conceive some 
way in which to evade the vigilance of her sister and escape. She 
tricks Manuela into entering the cellar and kills her, only to find that 
the body disappears and that Manuela reappears next day in the 
uniform of a prison guard, revealing the hindquarters of a rat. The 
resuscitated Manuela/prison guard claims that Matilde is in prison for 
having murdered her sister, and as they confront each other, we are 
made aware of their ambivalent attitude towards one another: as 
sisters they are eternally bound to one another by mutual dependence 
and by mutual hatred and are forever prone to torture and kill each 
other. : 


In one of the most macabre and horrifying versions of the Cain 
and Abel myth to be seen upon the stage, showing both to be victims 
and both to be assassins, Campos has written an indictment of the 
Civil War or of all wars. But the audience is left deliberately with 
many unanswered questions: Which of the two sisters is the guilty 
one? Who really murdered whom? Did Matilde really kill Manuela or 
is that merely another lie fabricated by the rat-creature Manuela to 
justify the execution of Matilde? Why did Manuela disappear? How 
did she reappear? Where do the rats come from? What is the meaning 
of the gunshots heard off-stage? What is real and what is imagined? 
On the moral level the play is an examination of guilt and innocence in 
all their ambiguity. On the political plane the work warns the 
powerful that oppression may create a fearsome astuteness within the 
oppressed, whose frustration will turn to thoughts of vengeance. And 
on the metaphysical plane, Jesis Campos restages the essentially 
Calderonian theme of the confusion between reality and appearances, 
questioning again the supposed truths hidden behind deliberate 
falsehoods. 


The link between the theater of Pedro Calderén de la Barca, the 
great seventeenth-century dramatist, and that of the avant-garde is 
even more apparent in the work of Luis Riaza, whose plays are a 
combination of spectacular visual effects, ritualistic action, and 
baroque language.5 His dramatic art is almost liturgical in its power 
to awaken the emotions and deepen the understanding by means of 
sensorial, symbolic form. His plays are also a clear expression of his 
concept of the theater: not only is it a reflection of the struggle for 
freedom but it is the intellectual battleground itself, the only place 
where that freedom can be imagined, where it can be "invented." 
Riaza has defined himself as an "inventor of freedom on paper rather 
than a fighter at the barricades,"6 because of his conviction that before 
going out to fight for freedom, it is necessary to invent it first. One 
must be able to imagine it, to create a vision of it, and in this sense 
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Riaza’s plays are an incitement to the rebellion of the imagination, a 
call to invent freedom anew. Freedom, or rather the instinctive 
yearning for it, is the consistent theme of Riaza’s work, developed in 
multiple ways, to be understood not only in the political sense but in 
all its possible manifestations, whether social, religious, sexual or 
artistic, leaving the imagination of spectators or readers free to 
interpret as they will. Riaza has claimed as a dramatist to create his 
own dramatic world with its own laws, recreating language and 
theatrical forms. Exercising this creative freedom, which is for Riaza 
the essential element of all authentic living, he offers us an 
examination of the confrontation taking place, in all spheres of life, 
between this longing for freedom and its opponent, established power, 
in the struggle for possession of the human soul. 


It is possible to see a progression in this theme within three of 

his plays which form a trilogy? on the subject of power: El desvan de 
los machos y el sétano de las hembras (Top Floor: Males Only), 1974; 
Retrato de dama con perrito (Portrait of a Lady with Lapdog), 1976, 
chosen for a major production at the National Drama Center in Madrid 
in 1979; and El palacio de los monos (The Monkey Mansion), 1977. In 
each play, the human situation is reenacted in metaphorical terms, 
starting with the visual metaphor of the stage set, divided horizontally 
into an upper and lower area connected by a stairway or ladder used 
by the characters to go up or down between the two levels. Thus the 
basic metaphor of Riaza’s trilogy is established. The scenic space 
reinforces the concept of a world polarized by the power struggle while 
at the same time suggesting the human soul divided within itself. In 
Top Floor: Males Only, the upper level displays a huge bed upon an 
elevated platform, the area for males only, the place of power; below 
the platform, and accessible only by means of a rope ladder, is the 
cramped and darkened space inhabited by the only female personage 
of the play, Leidi. A similar concept dominates the set of Portrait of a 
Lady with Lapdog: The faded elegance of an old-fashioned hotel on the 
upper floor contrasts with the sordid "below-stairs" service area of 
kitchens and toilets, an effect intensified by the use of many mirrors, 
each projecting an inverted reflection of reality. In the third play of 
this trilogy, The Monkey Mansion, the upper level has taken over the 
whole stage area, but the presence of a lower one is compellingly 
‘suggested to the spectator/reader by means of the noises coming up 
through a trapdoor which is supposed to lead to the service stairs and 
from which the Girl from the Drugstore emerges when making her 
deliveries to the mansion, bringing with her a breath of fresh air from 
the street below. 


The two contrasting and contradictory levels stand as the main 
visual metaphor in all three plays, the theme of which is the division of 
our world and the struggle between its dualities. The upper level, also 
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a metaphor in itself, reveals the habitat of power as a space which 
rises above and dominates the other, but which is sterile (Top Floor: 
Males Only); or as a place whose greatness has decayed, reduced to 
memories and inhabited by ghosts of the past (Portrait of a Lady with 
Lapdog); or as a palatial house which stinks of putrefaction (The 
Monkey Mansion). The impression of decadence, decomposition, and 
death intensifies as the trilogy progresses, precisely by means of the 
visual metaphor. The zone inhabited by the powerful is reduced in the 
third play to the attic floor of a formerly grand house, where the 
rotting roof beams are exposed to view, like an immense skeleton 
holding up the structure. The stage represents an entirely closed 
space and suggests, with its rotting timbers, the surreal decomposition 
of a living organism. This area is extended to include an imaginary 
Grand Staircase, supposedly leading down from stage level, through 
the invisible "fourth wall" into the auditorium itself, thus including the 
spectators within the action, giving them the sensation of inhabiting 
the mansion also, of being subject to the absurd and sinister regime of 
power which holds sway there, and of involuntarily sharing its 
isolation from all outside reality. 


The underlying unity of the three plays is evident not only in the 
horizontal division of the stage-set but also in the presence in each one 
of a single feminine figure (Leidi in Top Floor: Males Only, Francisca 
in Portrait of a Lady with Lapdog, and the Girl from the Drugstore in 
The Monkey Mansion) who always inhabits the lower level, lives as a 
victim of the arbitrary and incomprehensible power which dwells 
above, but who becomes, by her mere presence and persistence, a 
threat to that very power. Deprived of any legitimate place on the 
upper floor, she emerges from below by means of the difficult service 
stairs or rope ladder, bringing with her a treasured possession, which 
in each case provides her with the opportunity to change her role from 
that of eternal victim to that of avenger. Leidi uses her portable stove 
to prepare the poison with which she plans to kill her tormentor, Don; 
Francisca reaches into her pathetic cardboard box for a knife with 
which to await the arrival of her oppressor, Benito; and the Girl from 
the Drugstore uses a baby scale as a pretext to enter the Mansion 
where she works out a plan for stealing from the Hall Porter-in-Chief a 
weapon with which she ultimately kills him. 


This subservient female figure, the protagonist in each of the 
three plays, takes on a progressively optimistic meaning. Leidi, the 
victim/avenger of the first play, suffers a terrible deception: the tyrant 
pretends to die of the poison only as a ruse to lure her to the upper 
floor, where, as he calculates, a horrible death awaits her at the hands 
of her own brother. Her will to freedom is used by the powers that be 
to entrap and eliminate her. In the second of the plays, Riaza leaves 
the ending deliberately unresolved. Francisca the Chambermaid 
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finally rebels against the abuses of Benito and, as she hears him 
approaching, draws a knife and hides behind the door. We are left to 
imagine the outcome. It may be that Benito will be stronger than she 
is and will disarm her, in which case the tyranny will start all over 
again; but it is also possible that this time the will to freedom will 
triumph. Riaza has not excluded hope.8 


The third victim/avenger, the Girl from the Drugstore, emerges 
unconquered, for at the moment of her deepest humiliation, while she 
is being forced by the Hall Porter-in-Chief to lick his boots, she 
carefully calculates the best way to grab his knife and plunge it into 
his back. She has challenged one incarnation of power and has won a 
personal victory, although the death of the Hall Porter will not, it 
seems, radically change the situation. The nature of power in the 
plays of Riaza is to perpetuate itself and be reborn under another of its 
many disguises. Nevertheless, in the vitality and defiance of the three 
female figures, Riaza affirms his faith in the ultimate unconquerability 
of the free spirit. 


Iconoclastic in his themes, Riaza is equally revolutionary in his 
use of the physical components of the theater, particularly in the use of 
the actor and puppets. His characters often change sex without 
explanation: Benito, the sinister yet ludicrous hotel manager in 
Portrait of a Lady appears in drag, grotesquely made up as a woman, 
while Francisca, the victimized chambermaid, is obliged to wear a 
Little Lord Fauntleroy suit. Dressed in this way, they are the doubles 
of the other pair of characters, the aging Lady and the Adolescent 
Artist who appear in identical costumes, each pair providing an 
inverted mirror image of the other. By introducing transvestism and 
other sexual ambiguities, Riaza intensifies our awareness of the 
dualisms and contradictions of our world with its multiple meanings. 
He experiments with many forms of doubling or multiplying of the 
character, as in the case of the monstrous trio who constitute the 
triumvirate of power in The Monkey Mansion: the Head Butler, the 
Chef and the Hall Porter-in-Chief. Sometimes one actor will change 
clothes in full view of the audience and assume a different role for a 
while, as the Hall Porter does during the mock banquet, first 
announcing a guest and then changing costume to impersonate him, 
‘thus creating the illusion, and self-delusion, of a gala _ ball. 
Masquerade, as a device to multiply the possibilities of the actor’s role, 
is extended to the use of life-size puppets in many of Riaza’s plays. In 
Portrait of a Lady with Lapdog, the four live actors interact with 
numerous puppets, all identically costumed and made up as faded 

female beauties, each one answering to the same name, Mercedes, 
endlessly reflecting the figure of the Lady as it were in opposing 
mirrors. Thus Riaza complicates the note of ambiguity, of dualities, of 
inverted and perverted mirror images which characterize his plays, 
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questioning the nature cf reality and constantly confronting it with 
theatrical illusion. ‘ 


Equally essential to the theater of Riaza is the extraordinary 
nature of the dialogue, his own brand of "poetic" language. When 
Riaza began writing plays, during the 60s, the term "semiotics" was 
fashionable: communication, it seemed, no longer needed the word, 
but relied on a code of signs, gestures, and body language. It was the 
decade of the Living Theater, of. the "happening," and of Arrabal’s 
“panic” theater, the moment of belated recognition for the theories of 
Artaud. In many ways, the innovations of Artaud seem to find an echo 
in the iconoclastic spirit of Riaza: in the concept of theater as ritual, 
the use of puppets, the staging of violence; and the emphasis upon the 
macabre. Nevertheless, for Riaza the spoken word is and always has 
been the supreme instrument of his theatrical art, even though he is 
puckishly capable of parodying his own flights of lyricism with 
descents into comic vulgarity or, at times, obscenity, revealing in yet 
another way the essential duality of his drama. 


Scatological and sexual allusions abound also in the theater of 
Alfonso Vallejo, whose works have been staged more often in London 
and New York than in Spain. Although he began writing in the 60s, it 
was not until 1980 that one of his plays El cero transparente (Zero 
Line) finally reached the stage in Madrid, followed, in 1981, by Acido 
sulférico (Sulphuric Acid). This second play, like so many works by 
New Authors, failed to please the general public. The work of Vallejo 
is undoubtedly avant-garde, speaking its own very distinctive 
theatrical idiom, which is influenced by the fact that this author is not, 
by profession, a man of the theater, nor even a writer, but a practicing 
doctor. The name "Alfonso Vallejo" is the pseudonym adopted by a 
busy neurosurgeon who has scrupulously maintained his privacy and 
insisted on the separation of his professional life from that of the 
playwright. 


The world of the neurologist translates easily into the fantasy of 
his plays: the rational world is turned topsy-turvy as in Alice in 
Wonderland, though the laughter in Vallejo turns to horror and pity 
with almost Aristotelian cathartic effect. The importance of his drama 
lies in his capacity to conduct a clinical probe of an ailing society, using 
satire as his scalpel, while creating a theatrical experience which goes 
beyond the theater of cruelty or of the absurd, fusing violence and 
humor with a strange tenderness to produce a tragic farce. One might 
say that the patient subjected to the surgical procedures of Vallejo’s 
satire is the body politic of our times and that the area exposed to 
exploration is the human psyche. The subject of his theater is the 
mystery of the human mind as it tries to cope with the stresses and 
traumas of living in the twentieth century. He opens up hidden areas 
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of motivation behind the violence and destructive impulses of today, 
revealing the enormous power of the irrational in its most dangerous 
form: rage. He compels us to beware and yet to be compassionate, 
obliging us to wrestle with the age-old question of responsibility and 
confronting us, ultimately, with the metaphysical enigma of the 
meaning of it all. Yet though he conducts us through the intangible 
maze of the psyche and its aberrations, he constantly reminds us, in 
deliberately shocking terms, that we have our being also in the 
inescapable physiology of the body with all its distressing demands 
upon us. His plays oblige us to look at the progressive deterioration of 
the body, subject as it is to the effects of time, sickness, and 
psychological pressures. The parallel drawn between physical 
breakdown and psychological disintegration seems to reflect the 
symbiotic relationship of mind and body. Finally, this psycho-physical 
complex, the individual human being, is seen as a microcosm of a 
society threatened with imminent collapse. How such an apocalyptic 
vision of a corroded society can become excellent theater is the 
question I hope to answer by examining two of the plays: Sulphuric 
Acid and Latidos (Slaughter). 


Originally written in 1975, Sulphuric Acid is a disturbing 
allegory in which the central figure, Zuckerman, is the archetypal 
common man, the blue collar worker of the twentieth century, upon 
whose strength and willingness to work in the sewers the continued 
welfare of the city depends. Zuckerman is a giant of a man, capable of 
extraordinary feats of endurance, but physically he is approaching the 
limits of his capacity to survive, exhausted by his struggle against two 
forms of anguish. First, he is distraught with anxiety for his only son 
who has been drafted to some distant and unexplained war; he 
constantly suffers from a nightmare in which he sees his son destroyed 
by some booby trap or landmine. This haunting presentiment of his 
son’s violent death transforms him gradually from a_ patient, 
conscientious worker into a crazed monomaniac who begins digging 
holes and tunnels beneath the city, seeking ways to gain access to the 
authorities who reject his plea for the repatriation of his son. 
Secondly, he is humiliated by the knowledge that he is the butt of the 
neighbors’ jokes and that he is despised by his wife Ofelia for his 
impotence, a condition resulting from wounds received in some other 
- war. Ofelia has a lover, a young plumber whose visits are known to 
Zuckerman but are ignored by him for the sake of domestic peace. 


The turning point in Zuckerman’s psychic journey comes at 
moment when the plumber, an extremely comic and perversely 
likeable figure, comes upon Zuckerman outside Ofelia’s bedroom. 
Zuckerman has just received the news that his son has been killed and 
he is on his knees, weeping in silent anguish. The plumber, supposing 
that Zuckerman is affected by the discovery of his wife’s infidelity, 
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tries in his amiable fashion to console the dlder man, assuring him 
with a friendly pat on the shoulder that it is, after all, "not such a big 
deal." The trivial words, breaking in upon the unspoken pain of a 
bereaved father, triggers a reaction within the mind of Zuckerman, 
breaking down all rational control and releasing emotions with force of 
a volcano. Picking up his hunting rifle, he rushes to the top of the 
house from where he starts shooting wildly, taking aim at anything in 
the street below or in the sky above. What we see is no longer a man 
but a raging creature who resembles a mortally wounded animal, 
seeking to destroy everyone and everything in the face of its own 
approaching death. 


If the first act of the play shows us the process which leads to 
the rebellion of the working man, the second reveals his progressive 
degradation and his ultimate self-destruction. We find him shut away 
in an asylum for the insane, a comic parody of an ultramodern mental 
institution, where he is subjected to treatment by electronic 
instruments manipulated by a grotesquely amusing woman doctor; we 
watch his escape and follow his steps towards his final destiny as a 
totally alienated human being, irrationally and implacably seeking his 
own form of primitive justice. One after another, he tracks down and 
kills the authorities responsible, in his eyes, for the death of his son. In 
pursuit of his prey, he systematically drills tunnels beneath the city, 
undermining its foundations, until, finally, hunted by the police and 
bleeding from his wounds, Zuckerman returns to find his house in 
shambles and his wife accompanied by her lover. Quietly he puts his 
gun aside, content not to hurt the young man but only to humiliate 
him by compelling him to stay to dinner and obliging him to eat the 
most repulsive parts of an uncooked rabbit. Ofelia, excited by the 
transformation of her formerly mild-mannered husband into this silent 
but ruthless figure smelling of blood, transfers her contempt to the 
young man, shooting him in the back with her husband’s gun as he 
attempts to flee from the macabre banquet. Turning to face 
Zuckerman, in a taunting display of perverted passion and masochism, 
she invites him to kill her. He lifts the gun with little strength left to 
him; but, instead of taking aim at her, he turns the weapon upon 
himself and pulls the trigger, leaving the woman alone, surrounded by 
corpses, a house in ruins and the rubble of a city which has ceased to 
function. 


Such is the ending of Sulphuric Acid in the version written for 
the stage production in 1981, an ending considerably less devastating 
than that of the original, published text, in which Zuckerman strangles 
his wife and disappears into his maze of tunnels, after which, in a 
truly apocalyptic fashion, the whole city with all its inhabitants is 
swallowed up, as the foundations, undermined by the drilling, collapse 
and all that is left is an empty, smoking crater. In both versions, the 
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allegory remains. essentially unchanged: our modern world 
disintegrates and Zuckerman, a twentieth-century Everyman, brings 
about his own destruction. Enraged by injustice and alienated by 
unbearable stresses laid upon him, he wreaks havoc and is finally 
destroyed by his own action or by the chaos he has created. It is 
curious, as Vallejo himself observed to me,9 that no critic has seen the 
connection between Zuckerman and that ubiquitous phenomenon of 
our times: the terrorist. Zuckerman, as an irrational, self-appointed 
avenger, pursuing his own private concept of justice, is the symptom of 
a deadly world-sickness, the spread of which, as Vallejo’s drama 
reminds us, could end in the collapse of our civilization. 


Different forms of irrationality, spreading like cancer 
throughout our technological society, are examined by Vallejo in the 
play Latidos (1977), entitled Slaughter in the English version. Instead 
of the destructive rage of the common man turned terrorist, he offers 
us the rage of the thinking man, the intellectual, who, though defeated 
physically by the irrational forces which control his life and death, yet 
defiantly, even absurdly, proclaims his outrage even in the moment of 
annihilation. Slaughter, like Sulphuric Acid, is a deadly earnest farce, 
a satire on human follies and vices, a black comedy with political and 
metaphysical implications. However, it plunges even further into the 
aberrations of the human psyche, leaving behind the predictable laws 
of our natural physical environment. The dramatic world created on 
stage has the air of Lewis Carroll’s make-believe; but its characters, 
though grotesquely comic, have a nightmarish, vicious quality, absent 
from the inoffensive creatures who exist on the other side of Alice’s 
looking glass. Slaughter, like all of Vallejo’s work, is a play about 
disintegration. It is a statement on the tragicomic game of politics and 
power, on the deadly struggle between idealism and opportunism in 
our world, for which Vallejo uses an extended physiological metaphor 
involving sickness, trauma, dismemberment, surgical transplants and 
physical decay. The cast of characters is a macabre group of 
pathological puppets, whose literary ancestors are no doubt to be found 
in the esperpentos of Valle-Inclan. These figures are clearly labeled 
with their social function and are driven by one or both of two 
overruling obsessions: sex and power. Thus Mardom, the Prime 
Minister, is the corrupt, conspiratorial politician; Amir, the pale 
- Prince, stands for a sickly monarchy or autocracy; Fruchel, the 
arrogant President of a University, represents one type of debased 
intellectual, astute, venal, and ambitious. He is also the grotesque 
doctor-figure who appears in one form or another in most of Vallejo’s 
plays. He can likewise be understood as the personification of modern 
science, arrogantly presuming to direct the course of human life and 
ignoring the mysterious forces beyond our comprehension and control. 
These forces appear in the play under the guise of a male character 
called simply Un Tipo (An Individual), who is not only the figure of 
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death, but seems to be an omniscient observer of human follies and 
crimes. Ragnar, the protagonist, is the -revolutionary thinker, 
characterized by his intellectual and moral integrity and by his 
absurdly ugly physical appearance. 


The action of the play is allegorical and is built, this time, upon 
the overpowering attraction felt by both Ragnar, the revoluntionary, 
and the Prince, for the woman Patricia, daughter of Fruchel, despite 
her flagrant promiscuity. The name "Patricia" evokes in Spanish the 
world patria (fatherland), providing the key to this allegory on the 
subject of political power. Written during the post-Franco transition 
from dictatorship to democracy under an untried constitutional 
monarchy, the play has quite obvious political allusions: the old 
Emperor, surely a reference to the aging dictatorship, is about to die; 
the heir to the throne (the monarchy) is not only sickly, but in an 
advanced state of physical disintegration. After he is shot and badly 
wounded in an assassination attempt by Patricia, the politician, 
Mardom, and the doctor, Fruchel, try to keep the prince alive in order 
to manipulate him in the bid for power. The revolutionary intellectual, 
Ragnar, imprisoned on the charge of attempting to kill the prince, is 
tortured and disembowelled, and his liver is used as a transplant for 
the decaying body of the prince. 


The plan backfires, however. The transplanted liver carried 
with it all the revolutionary zeal and integrity of Ragnar. To the 
horror of the conspirators, Prince Amir begins to talk like Ragnar, 
calling for a democratic change. Facing popular discontent and an 
uprising by the armed forces, Mardom and Fruchel try to undo the 
damage. Fruchel operates again on the prince, removing the offending 
liver and replacing it with that of a donkey. In a final grotesque scene, 
the prince, who now has an unfortunate tendency to bray like an ass, 
is propped up at the balcony of the hospital to speak to the crowds 
below. With great difficulty, the rapidly decaying prince is able to 
pronounce just one word, the name of his beloved: Patricia. The army 
turns its artillery upon the hospital, leveling it to the ground. All that 
is left among the rubble is the head of Ragnar. Not even his mutiliated 
body is intact, but the head still lives and talks. Patricia is brought to 
the scene of devastation by the strange Individual who had witnessed 
the catastrophe. In a speech of intense poetic imagery, he recounts to 
Patricia how close the world had come, in that moment of destruction, 
to its final apocalypse. As the voice of the mysterious Individual 
ceases to speak, lights reveal the severed head of Ragnar lying on the 
ground, still calling out to Patricia with words of human love. 
However, love made impotent turns to rage and the play ends as the 
head of Ragnar repeatedly and defiantly curses his fate, in a rising 
crescendo of the voice which is "weighed down with grief, 
overpowering, metaphysical. . .alive."10 
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Vallejo views the human scene in these two plays as a tragic 
farce played out against a background of disintegration. In the 
dramatic convention of Slaughter, the world is seen as a madhouse 
governed by lunatic doctors to whom carnage and destruction are 
accepted conditions cf existence and who plunge their victims and 
themselves into chaos with the comic insouciance of the Three Stooges 
out on a particularly violent spree. But, from the threatened 
apocalypse, Vallejo salvages a single hope for humanity: the will to 
love, degraded, coarsened or ridiculed though it may be. Even as we 
are faced, in these plays of anguished questioning, with the imminence 
of annihilation, we are brought to the conclusion that such 
disintegration is not inevitable or irreversible when placed in the light 
of that indestructible component of our humanity: the capacity for 
love. 


Mediero, Campos, Riaza, and Alfonso Vallejo have brought to 
the Spanish theater their own specific innovations and artistic 
imagination while sharing a sense of moral outrage which seems to 
characterize the avant-garde of the 70s. Though their work may be 
abrasive and iconoclastic, even repulsive to some, we find upon careful 
examination that the values which inspire their plays are surprisingly 
close to the traditional, universal ideal of individual dignity 
inseparable from human freedom and love. 


NOTES 


1 Others living outside Spain, but writing in Spanish, include José Ruibal 
in the United States and José Antonio Rial in Venezuela, both of whom had plays 
staged in Madrid in 1982-83. 

2 Among the playwrights not examined in this essay are: Miguel Romero 
Esteo, Luis Matilla, Alberto Miralles, Domingo Miras, Jerénimo Lépez Mozo, and 
Francisco Nieva. 

3 J. Lépez Mozo, "Y unas palabras de un amigo. . .," Estreno 6.2 (1980): 12. 

4 Francisco Ruiz Ramén, "Prolegémenos a un estudio del nuevo teatro 
espafiol," Primer Acto 173 (1974): 7. 

5 My comments on the three Riaza plays are based on part of a longer study 
of mine which first appeared in Spanish: "La invencién de la libertad o El triunfo de 
la imaginacion en el teatro de Luis Riaza," Pipirijaina 18 (1981): 11-25. 

6 Riaza, Prologue to Retrato de dama con perrito (Madrid: Fundamentos, 
1976), p 20. 

7 In my conversations with Riaza in Madrid in May 1981, the author 
endorsed my critical review of the plays as a trilogy. The translations of the titles are 
my own. 
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8 A second version of Retrato de dama con perrito (Madsid: Editorial Vox, 
1980) offers a slightly changed ending, in which Francisca is unable to find the knife, 
thus lessening though not eliminating our hope that one day she will prevail. 
Benito’s final words are: "Perhaps at the next performance you will have better 
luck." 

9 Personal interview with Alfonso Vallejo, Madrid, June 1981. 

10 Vallejo, Latidos (Madrid: Ed. de la Torre, 1980), p. 146. I give my 
translation of the final stage directions of the play. 
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CHAPTER 12 


A THEATER IN TRANSITION: 
FROM PATERNALISM TO PORNOGRAPHY 


Patricia W. O’Connor 


Spanish theater’s sexual revolution of the late 70s, like the 
prudish limitations of the Franco era (1939-1975), invited infantile, 
inconsequential plays. Tasteful presentation of erotic images and 
themes, requiring judgment and skill, does not happen automatically 
just because spectators demand sexual material and writers are free to 
produce it; gratuitous nudity and facile pornography rush in to fill the 
void. 


Confronted with heady new freedoms in the post-Franco period, 
Spain tried to appear modern and wanted desperately to make up for 
lost time. In the course of the long Franco dictatorship, other countries 
had experienced the sexual revolution and had routinely voted 
governments in and out of office. Although the belated sexual 
explosion in Spanish life and art was one of the more apparent 
impulses of the transition to democracy, it was not an isolated 
phenomenon. It was, rather, an integral part of a three-pronged 
rebellion involving politics and religion as well. Precisely because the 
Franco government tightly controlled, through rigid and doctrinaire 
prior censorship, all public utterances on politics, religion, and 
morality, these areas were ripe for irreverent treatment as controls 
eased. While some writers focused on only one of these three areas, 
others unleashed their hostilities simultaneously on two or all three, 
thus accentuating their interrelationship. 


In the absence, early in the transition, of plays by Spanish 
authors that utilized sexual material, producers imported foreign 
works featuring nudity that were extremely successful. Spanish 
dramatists--novices when it came to working with nudity, colloquial 
erotic language, or explicit sexual material of any kind--served an 
apprenticeship at best and, at worst, clumsily exploited the new 
freedoms for economic gain. Negative results aside, the use of the 
erotic did have the salutary effect of conditioning bourgeois spectators 
to accept images, language, and concepts they had formerly rejected. 
This study will identify key dramatic works that led the reaction 
against a puritanical, stagnant theater and will show the steady, but 
not always graceful, progress that culminated in greatly expanded 
dramatic possibilities. 
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Although the transition from dictatorship to demecracy officially 
began with the death of Francisco Franco in November 1975, Spanish 
theater had been quietly advancing from restriction of freedom in the 
sexual sense for many years. In the 40s, the regime had stressed 
Spain’s role as defender of the faith and encouraged pious rejection of 
worldly goods and pleasures. In the 50s, when Spain moved to end the 
isolation of the early postwar years, several goals set by the 
government involved a shift from spiritual to material values: 
consumerism, foreign tourism, and the acquisition of technical skills 
necessary for industrial expansion. In the 60s, tourism and rapidly 
increased communications brought news from abroad of other customs 
and mores. The standard of living improved as Spaniards 
energetically pursued ownership of refrigerators and cars. The tourist 
motto of the 60s, "Spain is different," coined to publicize the country’s 
medieval mystique, ironically pointed to the social changes. In a very 
real sense, and in a relatively short period of time, Spain had 
abandoned its ascetic pose and was, indeed, different. When Franco 
died, the materialistic, consumerist, internationalist attitudes--subtly 
encouraged but carefully controlled for decades--sparked the revolt 
against a power structure that hypocritically spoke out of both sides of 
its mouth at once. Pleased with new acquisitions and physical 
comforts, Spaniards of various backgrounds, ages, and _ political 
convictions openly embraced new values in the areas of politics, 
religion, and morality. Essentially a pagan expression, the sexual 
revolution was a predictable by-product of official encouragement as 
well as of repression. 


Several months before Franco died, government officials, in an 
attempt to make Spain appear more modern, reworded the 1963 
censorship code to eliminate antiquated, fascist-sounding terminology. 
The one substantive change involved the legalization of nudity on 
stage when required by the logic of the text and when not pornographic 
or sexually exciting to the normal spectator. The new article did not 
pioneer a new attitude, however. Like most laws, this one simply 
recognized accepted practice. In the early 70s, for example, cabarets 
regularly offered customers more than censorship had authorized, and 
were doing so with impunity. Spectators at legitimate theater also 
were seeing more of the human body. Bathing suits, underwear, and 
body stockings, not permitted in the 60s, now made their appearance. 
Although probably not aware of it, some spectators had even seen total 
nudity on darkened stages. 


Although writers unsympathetic to the Franco system were not 
allowed to express themselves freely, they nevertheless developed an 
articulate visual and literary language. Nudity, for example--as an 
idea of course--might be a poetic metaphor for honesty. Indeed, 
"naked" and "unadorned" as applied to truth were already universally 
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established concepts. Moreover, the nudity symbol functioned 
effectively in political parables: intimate glimpses were as forbidden of 
the political body as the human one. 


In his historical fantasy, Las Meninas, 1960, Spain’s most 
distinguised contemporary dramatist, Antonio Buero-Vallejo, 
portrayed an enlightened and exemplary artist, Velazquez, suffering 
restrictions similar to the ones imposed on Spanish writers of the 
Franco era. In Velazquez’ day, for example, the Inquisition prohibited, 
among many other things, the representation of the unclothed human 
body. Utilizing an imaginary Velazquez painting of a nude Venus, 
Buero succinctly exposed a puritanical, hypocritical system and its 
devasting effects on the country’s artistic and intellectual productivity. 
In Buero’s historical parable, the Inquisition accused the non- 
conformist Velazquez of heresy for his independent thought and 
actions as similar but inferior representations of mythological subjects 
occupied places of honor in the royal palace. Although Velazquez’ 
Venus was never unveiled on stage, Buero-Vallejo communicated the 
spirit of her unadorned grace. Her simplicity contrasted sharply, 
moreover, with the cloaked atrocities of an arrogant, sinuous, and 
corrupt ruling body. 


Buero-Vallejo also led the way in the area of actual nudity in the 
theater. In Llegada de los dioses (Arrival of the Gods), 1971, Buero 
reflected on the physiological as well as psychological devastation of 
war. In order to contrast the glories with the miseries of the flesh, he 
alternated scenes of whole, healthy, bikini-clad young people with 
others of human mutilation wrought by war. In one scene, as 
characters viewed a painting of the hero’s fiancee, Veronica, they 
believed they saw a nude portrait. Sharing the protagonist’s inner 
vision, spectators saw the imagined image of Veronica. While the 
actress appeared to be nude for this brief, shadowy scene, she wore a 
body stocking. 


More provocative--and real--nudity figured in José Maria 
Camps’ El edicto de gracia (The Clemency Order), 1973. A serious and 
dignified inquiry into the spirit of the Spanish Inquisition and similar 
systems, this work won the coveted Lope de Vega Prize. On a 
. protectively darkened stage, a woman accused of witchcraft disrobed to 
invoke the devil. For the Madrid performance, the actress wore a body 
stocking. That summer, however, a different actress played the role 
for the tour of the provinces and chose to play the scene completely 
nude. This illegal innovation prompted neither official reaction nor 
- spectator protest. 


It was not until late in 1975 that Equus, the work of English 
author Peter Shaffer, tested the law passed earlier in the year 
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authorizing limited nudity. Although Equus had been performed to 
critical.and audience acclaim in theater capitals all over the world, the 
problem its performance represented in Spain was more than sexual. 
In addition to an important nude scene, Equus communicated a 
potentially subversive message for the Franco government in that the 
play’s tyrannical, hypocritical parents might conceivably evoke 
thoughts of Spain’s paternalistic ruling body. Although the text passed 
censorship’s first hurdle, final approval was never granted before the 
dress rehearsal. The appointed three censors viewed this special 
performance and left without comment to report to their superiors at 
the Ministry of Information. After three days of high-level 
consultation, Minister Leén Herrera ruled that, verisimilitude aside, 
both actor and actress would have to wear underpants--jockey shorts 
for the boy and bikini briefs for the girl--during the scene in which 
intercourse was briefly simulated. 


Although lead actress Maria José Goyanes would appear only 
partially nude for the opening performance of Equus on 15 October 
1975, expectation was enormous: never before had a Spanish actress 
legally bared so much on a lighted stage. When the historical moment 
finally arrived, not only was the stage fully illuminated, but the entire 
theater seemed to explode with the flashbulbs of the numerous 
photographers eager to record the momentous occasion for posterity. 


Also in rehearsal in the fall of 1975 was Antonio Gala’s éPor qué 
corres, Ulises?, (What Makes You Run, Ulysses?). In Gala’s politicized 
version of the Greek epic, Ulysses was a ridiculous old general 
constantly reliving his battlefield successes. In this parable of 
contemporary Spain, Ulysses was saddled with an anachronous 
government, personified in his aging, frumpish, bossy wife, Penelope. 
Nausicaa, youthful and energetic, sang the siren song of the future: of 
change and new beginnings. The text of What Makes You Run, 
Ulysses?, written in 1972, made no specific suggestion for wardrobe. 
The director, however, correctly sensing that the nudity of the 
forthcoming Equus would attract huge crowds, reasoned that Gala’s 
symbolism could be visually enriched if Nausicaa’s attire suggested not 
only the modern, liberated woman but the light and airy spirit of her 
ambience, a warm Mediterranean island. A leading designer fashioned 
the revealing outfit first seen by censors at the dress rehearsal. In the 
role of Nausicaa, Victoria Vera, a beautiful and as yet unknown young 
actress wore--over bikini pants--a filmy, transparent tunic, slightly 
open at the middle. As the actress moved about on stage, the tunic 
might open momentarily to reveal a single naked breast. Despite the 
fact that two naked breasts were already on unencumbered view in 
Equus, censorship decreed that the tunic would have to be closed. 
Following practice of long standing, censorship was more severe with 
Spanish writers than foreign ones. Despite censorship’s interference, 
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both What Makes You Run, Ulysses? and Equus were the hits of the 
season. 


Public reaction to the partial nudity was strong and varied. As 
liberals hailed the new freedom, conservatives branded the two 
actresses involved an insult to Spanish womanhood or worse. Through 
the press and mails, outraged citizens threatened them with death or 
disfigurement. Letter bombs designed to accomplish the threat, were 
discovered and defused in time. After a spectator attempted to throw 
an explosive onto the stage during a performance of Equus, police 
armed with submachine guns guarded the entrances and exits and 
monitored all performances at both theaters for the remainder of the 
season. 


With Equus and What Makes You Run, Ulysses?, the seeds of 
sexual and political revolution in theater were not only planted but 
bearing timid fruit when Franco died on 20 November 1975. In 
general, the artistic community had anticipated optimistically the 
change in government, feeling that the new era would almost certainly 
provide increased opportunity for thoughtful, authentic expression. 
Some had even naively anticipated the immediate emergence of a 
serious, high-quality theater. Good plays, however, are not written 
overnight; moreover, the new times demanded new themes and new 
treatment. 


During the first full year of the transition (1976), no new 
Spanish plays set trends. Established dramatists, disoriented and 
hesitant, preferred to absorb the real-life drama of Spain’s social and 
political metamorphosis and observe theater from the sidelines. In the 
absence of fresh material that spoke to Spain’s altered circumstances, 
theaters initiated a campaign of revival and rescue: while many 
producers revived Spanish and foreign plays of demonstrated 
commercial appeal, others rescued works forbidden during the Franco 
period. 


An effort was made to modernize and adapt the older, realistic 
plays to contemporary tastes. Nudity, violence, men cast in women’s 
roles, and sexual symbolism in stage settings were particularly 

‘prevalent in 1976. Ismael Merlo, for example, played the title role in 
Lorca’s La casa de Bernarda Alba (The House of Bernarda Alba). In 
various appearances, he sat enclosed in an almond-shaped form 
universally symbolic of the female. The windows bore similar but 
closed configurations to emphasize feminine restriction. In Rafael 
Alberti’s El adefesio (The Monster), a bearded, defeminized Maria 
Casares as Gorgo brandished a phallic cane, and Victoria Vera as the 
victimized Altea appeared almost nude in a scene of sadistic violence. 
Forms that simulated female genitalia dominated the stage decor. 
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The Underground plays, related to the theater of the absurd, 
occasionally utilized sexual--but not erotic--images functioning as 
metaphors of oppression. They did not play the nudity game, however, 
and they also failed to win appreciable critical or box-office approval 
with one exception: Francisco Nieva’s La carroza de plomo candente 
(The Carriage of White-Hot Lead), which opened 29 April 1976. Not 
only did Nieva, avant-garde and often associated with the underground 
group, succeed commercially with a prize-winning play, but he 
stretched the parameters of permissable nudity on the Spanish stage. 
Concerning an imaginary impotent prince in need of an heir, this 
satire irreverently mixed sex, politics, violence, and black humor. In 
one scene, royal advisors attempt to arouse the passionless prince by 
showing him feminine beauty in the form of a Greek statue. Although 
the actress representing the statue was totally nude, her brief 
appearance involved no motion, and she coyly held a filmy stole to 
thwart total exposure. Spectators flocked to see this new nudity and to 
speculate on Nieva’s possible political statement. 


Eying enviously the profits of Equus, What Makes You Run, 
Ulysses? and The Carriage of White-Hot Lead, theater managers 
rushed to offer works that involved exhibition of the female body. One 
of the hastily prepared productions, Erotismo show, exemplified a new 
element in theater: erotic humor. By Antonio Jaén, this revista 
(vaudeville review) opened 6 July, and, with its jokes, partial nudity, 
and curious theories on sex, made money. The new clientele attracted 
by the sexual component of Erotismo show demanded even less in the 
way of quality than the working-class spectators of the traditional 
review. The racy language and increased bodily exposure, however, 
were easy progressions for this type of theater. Building on advances 
made by the Nieva play and the review, the new objectives in theater’s 
sexual revolution involved total frontal nudity and mobility. By the 
end of the summer, these battles, too, would be won. 


Equus had completed its season in the capital and was touring 
the provinces in its underwear. In Madrid, the Videoset Cafe Theater, 
gambling with fines, stormed the barricades in August with a work 
entitled Historias del striptease (Striptease Stories). During a late 
performance, Susana Estrada, who in time would become a Spanish 
combination of Gypsy Rose Lee and Linda Lovelace, took all of her 
clothes off to perform a two-minute masturbation scene. Since the 
object of this segment was to arouse the audience sexually, Striptease 
Stories qualifies as the first example in Spain of pornography in a 
public performance. Censorship ignored the event, which, with some 
variation, took place regularly. Although Striptease Stories is 
inconsequential as theater, it set a significant precedent. When Equus 
returned to Madrid for a second season in the fall, the principal 
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players quietly began performing their famous scene without benefit of 
underwear. 


In the fall of 1976, an important new Spanish play opened. La 
piel del limén (Bitter Lemon) by Jaime Salom portrayed in serious, 
dignified fashion certain conflicts of the transition. Like many works of 
the period, this one violated a variety of censorship’s rules with 
impunity. Although the Salom script did not call for nudity, the 
director decided that the female lead should change clothes on stage to 
make clear the shift in the dual roles she played. He further felt that 
female nudity in several intimate scenes was justified in the script. 
Other innovations of a sexual nature included references to such 
formerly taboo subjects as menstruation, contraception, abortion, and 
female orgasm. The superb text and production of Bitter Lemon, 
coming on the heels of other quality shows, helped solidify the 
acceptance of nudity with a broad spectrum of Spanish theatergoers 
and critics. 


Destape or despelote, as the nudity fever was baptized, 
accelerated in 1977. If nudity was prohibited prior to 1975, by 1977 an 
unwritten law seemed to require the display, at least momentarily, of a 
female breast or two; such were the dues of modern, successful theater. 
Actresses of various ages and conditions, wanting to be considered 
modern, rushed to disrobe on stage. Young actresses particularly saw 
nudity as their entree to professional theater. 


In January 1977, Nuria Espert, Spain’s internationally 
respected actress, revealed her own modernity in a new and 
imaginative version of Valle-Inclan’s Divinas palabras (Divine Words). 
Critics generally panned this non-naturalistic, strident production 
masterminded by the avant-garde Argentinian director, Victor Garcia. 
Critics were especially severe regarding liberties taken with Valle- 
Inclan’s text. Not only had Garcfa accentuated the sex, violence, and 
anticlerical elements of the play, but he arbitrarily inserted a scene of 
incest not a part of the text. In a spectacular finale, moreover, a nude 
Nuria Espert astride a giant mobile beam glided across the stage. The 
long vertical plank that propelled her, simulated, with other similar 
structures, not only the pipes of an enormous cathedral organ, but non- 
musical organs as well. The vertical pipes turned androgenous as 
lengthy trumpets penetrated and protruded through them. The 
irreverent combination of sexual with religious imagery outraged 
some. But times had demonstrably changed: in 1975, the sexual 
component of this production would have been considered 
pornographic; the religious imagery, blasphemous; and the ideological 
thrust, subversive. 
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Another of the rescued plays--this time by*self-exiled avant- 
garde dramatist Fernando Arrabal--irreverently combined, as had 
Divine Words, the biggest money-makers of the day: sex, violence, 
politics, and religion. Opening 27 April 1977 under the direction of the 
controversial Victor Garcia, this ambitious, expensive spectacle 
featured a collage of four Arrabal plays. Utilizing the title of but one, 
El cementerio de automdviles (The Car Cemetery), the production 
integrated Oracién (Orison), Primera comunién (First Communion) 
and Los dos verdugos (The Two Executioners). Throughout the 
production, star Victoria Vera wore a G-string despite the director’s 
plea for her to perform totally nude. For the role of Dila in The Car 
Cemetery, she provides room service and sex to the guests of a broken- 
down hotel and collects chamber pots noisily filled in the course of the 
play. In First Communion, Vera plays a little girl who questions her 
grandmother about sex and marriage. Bound to a mobile dolly, she is 
pulled about in the course of the dialogue and is nude except for the G- 
string and an elaborate--but not concealing--hoopskirt. Two men enter 
carrying a completely nude female corpse and are followed by a 
panting necrophiliac. From time to time, as the child and 
grandmother speak, the men cross the stage carrying the nude woman; 
the necrophiliac is always in hot pursuit. 


A final scene of the Arrabal production celebrates the 
resurrection of the Christ figure of the title piece. All of the characters 
of the entire collage, nude corpse included, parade triumphantly across 
the stage and ultimately take their bows as close to the footlights as 
possible in a gesture of challenge to the audience. Without being 
erotic, the nudity of this Arrabal collage was the most open and daring 
seen thus far in Spain’s legitimate theater. Despite the play’s lavish 
budget, quality cast, provocative visual content, as well as the 
considerable curiosity and publicity accorded Arrabal’s first post- 
Franco play in Madrid, the work lasted only a few weeks. Investors 
blamed the show’s failure on Victoria Vera’s refusal to perform totally 
nude. 


In 1977, a conservative backlash emerged that would ironically 
use the very freedoms the traditionalists claimed to deplore. Plays in 
this group, realistically staged, combined stereotypes, sentimentality, 
and farce with patriotic sermonizing. The authors, nostalgic about the 
good old days under Franco, attributed Spain’s social and economic ills 
to democracy and openly ridiculed leaders of the newly legalized liberal 
parties. This criticism of government policies and representatives 
would, of course, have been totally forbidden under Franco. Several 
conservative writers also utilized nudity and erotic humor, another 
curious exploitation of the system they sought to destroy. 
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The rightist authors with the dubious distinction of most 
blatantly abusing the new freedoms were Pablo de Villamar and 
Antonio D. Olano. Devoid of discernible literary or artistic pretensions 
and better known as journalists, they used such reliable gimmicks as 
nudity and ridicule of public personalities, all in sketches guaranteed 
not to tax the mind. The ideological thrust of these productions was a 
longing for the traditional Spain as they remembered it under Franco. 
A characteristic work, Villamar’s: jJo, qué corte. . .estamos en Europa! 
(Son of a. . .! Shocking: This must be Europe!) used nudity as it 
showed a chaotic nation overrun by prostitutes and homosexuals 
labeled as liberals. Although this play won no prizes for artistry, it 
made money. 


In June 1977, as the Spanish government held its first elections 
to begin the democratic process, Madrid, pecado mortal (Madrid, 
Mortal Sin) by Antonio D. Olano opened in Madrid. Another erotic 
review like Erotismo show and Son of a. . .! it featured several thinly 
disguised public figures, nudity, and colloquial language not 
permissable in the Franco years as it ridiculed democracy, political 
freedoms, social progress, the liberalization of the Catholic clergy, and 
other phenomena offensive to the traditionalists. Reversing the trend 
that saw foreign works leading the sexual revolution in theater, this 
domestic product initiated an eagerly awaited and immediately 
popular new trend: male and female collective nudity. Although 
critics failed to treat the work kindly, working-class, as well as 
bourgeois,spectators came in droves to see groups of nude men and 
women together and to hear liberal politicans publically lambasted. 


The sexual boom in theater was approaching its zenith in 
September 1977 with the anxiously awaited performance--eight years 
after its New York opening--of Kenneth Tynam’s Oh, Calcutta! Since 
Madrid, Mortal Sin had already broken the ice for collective nudity, 
the contribution of Oh, Calcutta! would be to surpass its Spanish 
forerunner in quantity and quality of erotic content. These goals were 
easily accomplished. Further, both shows proved that not only was 
nudity permitted when required by the logic of the text, but that 
nudity for nudity’s sake was also now acceptable. 


In January 1978, the transition to democracy took another step 
forward: a royal decree officially abolished theatrical censorship. In 
its place, there remained a purely advisory system of classifying works 
as appropriate for all ages, for those over fourteen, and for those over 
eighteen. The same decree also established a totally new category that 
would carry the S anagram. In practice, works with considerable or 
provocative nudity would be classified S, and theaters offering these 
works would be obliged to display the S symbol on all advertising. 
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The first theatrical work to receive the S rating was Satén azul 
(Blue Satan) by Enrique Barreiro. The management of the Arniches 
theater, almost bankrupt after programming an ambitious work with 
no nudity, asked Barreiro to return the theater to solvency with a show 
that would have broad audience appeal. Barreiro agreed and delivered 
a musical review in which sex masqueraded as demonic energy. 
Opening 28 April, the work featured erotic sketches stimulating to 
some, shocking to many, and comically outlandish to others. The 
unifying force and title character. of the review was played by a no- 
talent young man admittedly selected for the magnitude of his sexual 
attributes. His wardrobe consisted of horns on his forehead and blue 
glitter on his principal attraction. In his big number, he sang off key 
and stood woodenly beside his look-alike companion, a donkey of 
similar attributes but spared the blue glitter. 


The commercial success of Blue Satan naturally inspired other 
S-rated productions. Even Pablo Villamar must have been ashamed to 
sign his name to one of them, Aprenda a hacer el amor con Barbara 
(Learn to Make Love With Barbara), for he hid behind the pseudonym 
of Adelina Barbara Civera. Outside the theater, huge block letters in 
the showcase promised customers not only collective nudity but scenes 
of "masturbation, coitus, fellatio, and cunnilingus"--acts clumsily 
simulated in the course of this dismal exploitation of a demonstrably 
sex-starved, indiscriminate clientele. 


In August 1978, the use--or abuse--of sex in theater reached its 
apotheosis in the Spanish version of Earl Wilson’s Let My People Come 
(Ven a disfrutar). Through song and dance, this erotic collage urged 
the abandonment of all taboos and restraints as it ran the gamut of 
sexual activities. The use of nudity, the desacralization and 
depersonalization of sex, and the verbal obscenities seemed forced and 
constantly pushed to the limit for shock effect. Curiously enough, it 
was the offensive language rather than the kinky highjinks that 
brought the show under attack. Reportedly it was the wording of one 
particular number that was the straw that broke the camel’s back. 
Although the phrase that had caused such official alarm had already 
been modified, the government closed the show twenty-eight days after 
its opening. This prohibition, coming after the State had supposedly 
relinquished all control of theater, naturally fueled fears that 
censorship was not really dead. 


In January 1979, Enrique Barreiro opened another S-rated 
show, Mufecas (Dolls). Since this work enjoyed an above average 
production and illustrated not only the new politically oriented 
pornography but also the level of audience sophistication, it deserves 
special attention. The "dolls" of the title point not only to the central 
characters--prostitutes in a popular Madrid brothel--but to the puppet- 
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like qualities of a naive electorate symbolized in one of the play’s most 
important characters: a robot. Ina democracy, Barreiro seems to 
suggest, voters, like dolls, are easily manipulated by selfish, greedy 
candidates who in effect "prostitute" themselves for money and power. 
In Dolls, Barreiro juxtaposes traditional, old-fashioned Mimi, symbolic 
of the Franco era, with thoroughly modern Maruja of the transition. A 
technocrat of her profession--like many of the new political leaders-- 
Maruja has studied her trade in the United States with Masters and 
Johnson. In the course of this porno-political allegory, Mimi and 
Maruja become candidates for Madam (President, that is) of the 
brothel (Spain). Showing considerable individual as well as collective 
nudity, Dolls reaches a high point of sorts when the conservative Mimi 
demands that Maruja demonstrate her professional qualifications in 
connection with the coming election. To provide the ultimate test, 
Mimi challenges Maruja to service a robot. In the most erotic scene of 
the play, Maruja brings the mechanical man to life. As the seduction 
scene begins, the robot stands lifeless and silent. Maruja then 
launches into her routine, dancing provocatively as she removes her 
clothes. The robot begins to stir, and his cool blue lights turn a fiery 
red. The humanization process further reveals itself as he not only 
responds but embraces Maruja passionately and rips off her remaining 
G-string. Pleased with the results of her efforts, Maruja proceeds to 
the final phase in demonstration of her professional expertise, even 
managing to warble a throaty song as she and the robot copulate. As 
the internal hardware of the mechanical man goes into unaccustomed 
high gear, the propellers on his cap spin wildly and the various plugs, 
wheels, and ball bearings grind at fever pitch. But alas, not 
programmed for such human ecstasies as sex (or democracy), he 
suddenly squeaks, bleeps, and blows a fuse. 


The popularity of S-rated shows naturally encouraged imitations 
to exploit this new and legal avenue to easy money. Commercial 
success, however, never a reliable barometer of excellence, more often 
than not indicated mediocrity in Spanish theater after 1978. In the 
course of 1979, theatergoers of minimal sophistication shunned not 
only anything rated S but were wary of any play showing nudity, 
justified or not. Feeling exploited, outraged, defrauded, satiated, or 
just plain bored, many spectators boycotted theater altogether. 
Toward the end of 1980, however, traditional audiences began 
returning to applaud new rightist plays that were conventionally 
staged, supported their politics, and employed  fully-clothed 
performers. 


In 1980, a new author, Francisco Ors returned to sexual theater 
in Contradanza (Counterdance), a play of discernible artistic 
pretensions. Based on the premise that Queen Elizabeth I of England 
retained her virginity because she was really a man, the work opens 
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with a scene of sodomy, defends homosexual relationships, and focuses 
on male nudity for the first time on Spain’s legitimate stage. Despite 
ambitious intentions, splendid cast, lavish wardrobe, and able 
direction, Counterdance failed to convince critics and spectators in 
appreciable numbers. 


But erotic theater had not lost its appeal for the new audiences 
it had attracted. This special group, however, found its appetite for 
sexual fare more fully satisfied in the cafe theaters and cabarets. In 
cafe theater, nudity and sexually centered plays were typical offerings 
in performances after eleven P.M. when the innocent were supposedly 
off the streets. New names in cafe theater, like Alfonso Paso, Antonio 
D. Olano, and Fernando Vizcaino Casas now headlined there. The best 
known of these playwrights, Alfonso Paso, who always exhibited a 
preoccupation with sex even when he was the favorite dramatist of the 
puritanical bourgeoisie in the 50s and 60s, could now express himself 
openly. 


The cabarets, frequently offering hard-core pornography, 
programmed shows not needing the services of a writer at midnight 
and three A.M. The late performance, often billed as the "sexy show," 
required no knowledge of a spoken language and catered to foreigners-- 
military personnel, businessmen, and tourists. Because the clientele of 
these shows was not principally Spanish, Ministry officials justified 
looking the other way. The most daring shows, not surprisingly, were 
performed in Barcelona, far from central government and close to the 
harbor where young men long at sea came ashore in search of 
recreation. On small stages in darkened cabarets, spectators in 
Madrid or Barcelona might see, in works of rudimentary plot, one or a 
combination of the following: actual--as opposed to simulated-- 
intercourse and oral sex, lesbian love-making, sado-masochistic acts 
complete with whips and pistols, sexual activities involving audience 
participation, and sexual acts between humans and animals. 


But what of this curious explosion of sex and nudity in genuine 
plays? Erotic theater clearly was the culmination of the materialistic, 
secular trends subtly initiated thirty years earlier, as well as a logical 
response to nearly four decades of sexual repression. Nudity emerged 
quite literally from the shadows in the early 70s to hold the spotlight 
in the most ambitious, admired works of 1975 and 1976. In the course 
of five years (1975-1980), however, nudity moved from a position of 
respect with random but careful use in the best foreign and Spanish 
plays, to degrade itself in excesses and tasteless caricature in the 
vaudeville reviews, to run its course finally in the S-rated shows. By 
1980, this particular sexual revolution, brief and intense, had flamed 
out. Nudity and sexual scenes, soiled by unskilled and greedy hands, 
seemed unworthy of serious, dignified theater. 
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In the future, will talented, experienced writers feel free to 
include the sexual--unquestionably basic in the realistic portrayal of 
life’s most important choices--in mature works that probe the human 
condition? Or was erotic theater merely a passing malady, something 
like adolescent acne that time cures? Has all nudity been banished 
from the legitimate stage, forced to retreat to sleazy little cabarets 
whose gaudy lights beacon brazenly along darkened back streets? Or 
can it be that erotic theater, awkward though much of it was, did help 
free Spanish theater of its many inhibitions? Was that rebellious and 
forced naughtiness of transition theater a symptom of Spain’s 
adolescence--of its difficult passage from infancy under a paternalistic 
dictatorship to political and social maturity in democracy? Its siege of 
voyeurism having abated, are Spanish theatergoers now prepared to 
consider factors other than simple spectacle and action? Have they 
learned to distinguish between repression and restraint, frankness and 
crudity, erotic realism and pornography, liberty and license? In the 
future, will we see a trend toward thoughtful works capable of 
reflecting the whole range of human experience in all its baffling--and 
not always beautiful--complexities? 


Bound by the dynamics of all living things, Spanish theater can 
only evolve. Unable to slip back to an earlier--more innocent, if you 
will--stage, it must, perforce, move on, incorporating and reshaping 
past experiences as it constantly absorbs new trends. It is, perhaps, 
theater’s very volatility--hence unpredictability--that piques our 
curiosity, inspires our sympathy, and keeps us watching faithfully and 
hopefully for signs of positive growth. 
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CHAPTER 13 
INDEPENDENT THEATER: 1964-1987 


Sam Smiley 


The contemporary avant-garde theater in Spain, often called 
Independent Theater, is over twenty years old. From the perspective 
of the 80s, the innovators among Spanish dramatists, directors, 
designers, and actors have passed through a number of phases. They 
now face serious and challenging tensions--especially as they come to 
grips with their current problems of finances and of freedom. This 
discussion explains some of the phases through which the Spanish 
avant-garde theater has passed during the last twenty-three years, 
and it identifies ways the best Spanish theater artists deal with 
aesthetic and worldly problems. Finally, it identifies a number of the 
most innovative theater people of Spain and characterizes their 
theater practices. 


Occasionally, observers of Spanish theater have argued in print 
about the existence or the nature of the Spanish theatrical avant- 
garde. But in Spain during the twentieth century this modernist 
phenomenon, the theatrical vanguard, has had a persistent and varied 
existence. The grandfather of Spanish avant-garde theater was 
Ramén Maria del Valle-Inclan. His plays, such as Divinas palabras, 
(Divine Words), 1920, have provided inspiration to countless more 
recent dramatists. Then during the 30s, Federico Garcia Lorca 
brought the Spanish avant-garde theater world renown with such 
surrealist plays as Bodas de sangre (Blood Wedding). But from 
today’s perspective, the strongest and most persistent movement which 
occupies Spain’s avant-garde stages is Independent Theater. It began 
in the 60s, and it was treated at length by two eminent critics writing 
in the 70s. Francisco Ruiz Ramén wrote a scholarly report about many 
of the leading artists in Historia del teatro espafiol: Siglo XX (History 
of the Spanish Theater: Twentieth Century). And Alberto Miralles 
wrote an exciting personal commentary in Nuevo teatro espafiol: una 
alternative cetteFaGl social (New Spanish Theater: A Cultural Social 
Alternative). 


An important Spanish avant-garde playwright, Angel Garcia 
Pintado, writing in what was a leading theater journal, Pipirijaina, 
claims that Spanish avant-garde theater has entered a period of 
twilight because of economic restraints and because of the need to 
recapture the one tradition with which it can endure, the tradition of 
rupture. Garcia Pintado calls for a theater of renewed innocence and 
of choler, a theater following the footsteps of Valle-Inclan and Garcia 
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Lorca to a new surrealism. But unquestionably in today’s theater 
Spanish avant-gardists continue to make fresh innovations. 


Spain always appears out of sync with the cultural rhythm of 
Europe. Its rhythm is neither better nor worse but different. In most 
European countries, dictators went out of power at the end of World 
War II, 1945, but in Spain Franco died thirty years later--November 
1975. Thus, European artists began existential explorations thirty 
years before they occurred to the same degree in Spain. Artistic 
movements seem to bloom and go to seed in France and Italy before 
_ pollination occurs in the Iberian peninsula. But speed is no virtue in 
art, and Spanish theater artists make foreign influences their own 
before utilizing them. Nevertheless, in* theater what occurred 
throughout Europe during the 50s and in the United States during the 
60s happened in Spain chiefly during the 70s--absurdism, nudity, 
anarchism, ghetto language, and, most importantly, the free analysis 
of society. But today Spanish theater is not behind the times, quite the 
contrary. The current exploration of freedom by Spanish theater 
artists draws upon the explorations made by theatrical innovators in 
other countries since the 50s, and now the Spanish are leading the 
way. 


To understand the art theater in Spain today, a bit of social 
background helps. During the Franco years, 1939-1975, the political 
right repressed liberty of expression in the arts. Censorship in the 
theater was intense. At first, no new authors of significance appeared, 
although a few wrote closet dramas. But good actors and directors 
continued to produce the ancient and modern classics, and so the 
theater stayed alive. But because of the governmental restraints, some 
talented theater artists naturally moved away from Spain. Fernando 
Arrabal, who was born in Spanish Morocco and reared in Spain, moved 
to Paris in 1955 where he wrote avant-garde plays in French and 
became a world famous dramatist. But among those writers who 
remained in Spain, some began to appear who could tell stories in such 
a way that the public would understand significances not immediately 
apparent to censors. 


Two playwrights who began their careers early in the 
dictatorship are the fathers of today’s avant-garde theater--Antonio 
Buero-Vallejo and Alfonso Sastre. Buero-Vallejo excells at writing 
symbolic dramas that also comment on aberrations in society, plays 
ambiguous to some yet clear to others. A good example is his Historia 
de una escalera (Story of a Stairway), a drama that many recognize as 
the initial play of Spain’s contemporary theater. Although Buero- 
Vallejo became commercially successful, he established a tradition of 
criticism and covert protest that is essentially avant-gardist. 
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Furthermore, Buero-Vallejo’s genius is yet to be discovered by most of 
the world’s theater. 


Alfonso Sastre, playwright and essayist, is even more 
revolutionary. He called for an end to the theater of evasion and 
advocated a theater of anguish, treating modern social problems. As 
an underground writer, Sastre has had little monetary success, and 
some of his plays have still not been performed in Spain. Escuadra 
hacia la muerte (The Condemned Squad), written in the early 50s, 
remains one of the best of Sastre’s well-known plays, but his later play 
Ana Kleiber is perhaps more widely appealing. To younger artists, 
Sastre is a revered example of rebellious spirit, and he continues to 
write and work for the cause of freedom. The spadework of Buero- 
Vallejo and Sastre made possible the most significant theater 
movement in Spain during this century, the Independent Theater. 


Some independent theater activity of an avant-gardist sort 
began in Franco’s Spain during the early 60s with the formation of 
such groups as Els Joglars in 1962, Los Goliardos in 1964, Los Cdtaros 
in 1966, and Tdbano in 1968. Els Joglars, the long-lived and 
internationally well-known mime troupe, came into being partly 
through the efforts of Chilean Italo Ricardi at the Theater Institute of 
Barcelona, but it became a genuinely independent creative collective a 
couple of years later and reached world renown with its production of 
El Joc (The Play) at the Festival of San Sebastidn in 1969-70. 
Eventually, Albert Boadella, an original member, became its focal 
creator and organizational leader. But such early troupes were at first 
cautious in their presentation of critical or revolutionary images. 


During the late 60s, Franco’s dictatorship began to totter, and 
the intensity of censorship diminished somewhat. Small theater groups 
popped up like mushrooms, first in Barcelona--Catalonia always seems 
to be the most fertile creative soil of Spain--and then in Madrid. These 
new independent companies presented three kinds of performances: 
radical foreign dramas, such as those of Brecht, adapted to the Spanish 
idiom; mime dramas in the tradition of commedia dell’arte; and 
collectively-created dramas. All three sorts were satirical, allegorical, 
and energetic. They were also popular. The public evidently saw in 
these productions not only the spirit of youth and the dynamism of a 
new generation untouched by the Civil War, but also the people found 
that by witnessing these performances they could laugh together at 
Francoism, at the follies of the dictatorship. They could thereby 
dismiss or pyschologically reduce the repressive conditions they lived 
in. In 1968 for example, came the formation of one of the best and 
most persistent of the avant-garde groups--Tdbano. With groups like 
Tabano and Cataros (founded by Alberto Miralles) Spain began to find 
Francoism not only horrible but also amusing. 
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Thus, in the early 70s the avant-garde theater of Spain 
stimulated the entire nation to laugh at the previous thirty years of 
oppression, and that laughter undoubtedly helped prepare the Spanish 
earth for the seeds of democracy. The individual theater groups 
continued to play, of course, at the mercy of the governmental censors, 
who often closed shows on a whim. But contrary to popular 
supposition, art can blossom in a dictatorship; the avant-garde can 
take the stage in a country with limited freedoms. The years from 
1970 to 1976 contained frenetic theater activity in Spain. At that time 
a generation of new theater artists developed their talents, and 
. throughout the nation literally hundreds of poor-theater troupes 
sprouted. Some of the best still survive today as leaders in the 
Spanish avant-garde. : 


In November 1975, when Franco died, something happened to 
the independent theater movement--the ogre disappeared. It lost its 
polarizing opponent. Under the new leadership of King Juan Carlos, 
Spain began to create a fresh young democracy, one still evolving in 
the 80s. But with the coming of the democratic spirit came a loosening 
of restraints in society and a loosening of censorship in the theater. 
Suddenly, the independent groups lost their audiences. Under 
Francoism people needed the comedy troupes for release, but with the 
end of repression, the public no longer shared polar views with the 
writers, directors, and actors. Also many of the young artists realized 
that theater was no longer so important as before, and they left it for 
other pursuits. 


Several paradoxes, then, appear as one views contemporary 
Spanish theater. The avant-garde was strongest during the final 
stages of the dictatorship, and it weakened during the early years of 
democracy. It appealed to a common majority under Francoism, then 
under the influence of the new capitalism it became a minority art. 
The vanguard of Spain at first created art for society’s sake, and now it 
creates art for art’s sake. In serious times it was comic, but now in 
lighter times, it is more serious. In the circumstances there are, 
perhaps, lessons to be learned about the relationship of capitalism to 
art and about the problems of freedom for artists. 


More specifically, the avant-garde still exists in Spain today, but 
the movement, as in other countries, is limited in scope. The foregoing 
generalities and the following particulars come chiefly from interviews 
with leading theater people taped in 1976 and 1980. Also some of the 
following information comes from Spain’s best newspaper, El Pais and 
its theater magazines--Primer Acto, Pipirijaina, and El Publico--plus 
many personal letters. José Monleén, editor of Primer Acto, is one of 
the leading writers and critics of contemporary Spanish theater. And 
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Moisés Pérez Coterillo, editor of El Publico, is one of the most 
knowledgeable and influential of today’s theater intellectuals. Their 
magazines continually highlight the most controversial issues and the 
most innovative theater artists. 


Seven current artistic conditions affect the theater there. First, 
Spanish theater people are influenced by festivals, their own and those 
in other countries. The most active companies travel to other 
European festivals, such as the one in Nancy, France, where they 
exchange ideas, acquire new techniques, and develop fresh inspiration. 
Indeed, festivals keep alive the spirit of the theatrical avant-garde for 
many European countries. Probably the best Spanish theater festival 
is one that has been run by Ricard Salvat. It occurs in the fall in 
Sitges, not far from Barcelona. Salvat is not only a leading theater 
intellectual in Spain, but also he is a fine theater director. Other 
important theater festivals occur in Spain too, such as another annual 
one in Zaragoza and a more classically oriented festival in Almagro. 
Theater festivals in Latin America have also become increasingly 
important. 


Second, the theater world in Spain is small, and everyone knows 
everyone else. Sometimes they help each other, but too often they 
bicker among themselves. By comparison with avant-garde activity in 
the United States, fewer theater people work in Spain and fewer 
alternative theater productions appear. But the quality of avant-garde 
theater in Spain is probably more experimental and more polished 
than that in the United States. But as is true everywhere, a great deal 
of highly skilled work comes from a few creative geniuses. 


Third, all theater groups have been victims of terrible inflation. 
In the summer of 1980, for example the exchange rate between the 
peseta and the dollar was 63 to 1; in 1981 it was 106 to 1, in 1982 114 
to 1, and in 1985, it was 165 to 1. As in America, it costs the young 
Spanish artist more than ever before to starve. Thus, most 
independent theater groups in Spain are poor, and most participants 
must be willing to live frugally. Such economic circumstances affect 
their vision and their art. 


A fourth condition is the limited educational system. Few 
schools train young people for the arts. In the whole country only two 
universities plus a handful of professional schools offer theater 
curricula. But two good places to study are the theater program at the 
University of Murcia, headed by César Oliva, and Theater Institute of 
Barcelona. Even if they want to, few young people understand how to 
enter the arts. And a mandatory two years of military service for all 
young men undoubtedly spoil the sensibilities of many. 
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Fifth, some current influences often discussed in Spain are 
predictable--Brecht, Beckett, and Grotowski. ‘But The Living Theater 
was and is very important there. And great excitement is currently 
generated there by Ariane Mnouchkine of France and Dario Fo of Italy. 


Sixth, the Spanish theater audience resides mainly in Madrid, 
but many of the leading creative groups are from Barcelona. Most of 
the country’s best groups also tour such major cities as Sevilla and 
Valencia, and even small towns, where the country people show a 
special love of roving actors. The spirit of commedia dell’arte is 
apparently alive and well in Spain. 


Seventh, government subsidy has been quite limited in amount. 
It is granted by the music and theater section of the Ministry of 
Culture. César Oliva, besides his work at the University of Murcia, is 
one of the officials associated with the ministry who knows good 
theater when he sees it and who possesses an acute vision about the 
future of theater in Spain. The most governmental money by far 
apparently goes to the fine company in Madrid that operates the 
National Drama Center. Two superb Spanish actor-managers have sat 
at the helm of that operation. Adolfo Marsillach, now head of the 
National Company of Classic Theater, was its first artistic director and 
with his comic genius brought it world recognition. Spain’s great 
actress, Nuria Espert, also headed the company in the late 70s The 
current director is Lluis Pasqual; under his leadership the Center has 
been named a participating European Theater. But most groups, even 
the small ones, spend a lot of their energy ingratiating the good will of 
the Ministry of Culture or of the ministries of their respective regional 
governments in order to acquire grants. And the theater people of 
Catalonia despair of ever getting much money out of Madrid. Such 
artistic conditions, then, pervade the Spanish art theater. 
Nevertheless, many companies and individual artists persist and 
create first-rate theater. In the realm of Independent Theater fine 
examples abound. 


One of the best permanent companies in Spain is Teatre Lliure 
in Barcelona a group developed by Lluis Pasqual and Fabia 
Puigserver. A repertory theater in the best sense of the term, the 
performances of the Lliure are in Catalan, so it is also provincial in the 
best sense. Teatre Lliure’s production of Genet’s The Balcony in 1980 
was a finely turned, detailed, and compelling performance, and it 
would compare favorably with the best of Royal Shakespeare or 
Berliner Ensemble productions. But how can a traditional rep 
company be avant-garde? In the artistic context of Spain, the Lliure is 
an example of theater that, in the words of Ortega y Gasset, "attempts 
to purify art" by "avoiding sham" and by aspiring "to scrupulous 
realization." Teatre Lliure also invited Albert Boadella to direct 
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Operaci6 Ubu, an adaptation of Ubu Roi by Alfred Jarry. The 
production was a landmark achievement of avant-garde theater at its 
best. 


The most unusual avant-garde company in Spain is perhaps La 
Claca. Under the leadership of Joan Baixas, this Catalonian group 
offers puppet productions of many and varying sorts. The major 
theater pieces of La Claca are similar to those of the Bread and Puppet 
Theater of the United States. But La Claca’s offerings are unique. 
Their creation is collective, and their language is that of human 
sounds, not human words. Their plays are mostly short satiric 
comedies. Baixas claims he knows nothing about conventional acting 
and hopes his company will avoid it. Their improvisational style, 
however, responds well to audience reactions and intrusions. Although 
the actors do not speak in a normal language and although they wear 
grotesque costumes and masks, somehow their human messages come 
across clearly. La Claca considers art as play and nothing else. Their 
production of Mori el Merma (the title is a Catalonian children’s 
phrase), with sets and costumes painted by Joan Mir6é, was an 
outstanding achievement. It provided a unique and moving theater 
experience that left marvelous images etched in the minds of 
audiences. 


For many years the most politically conscious theater group was 
also one of the best--Tdbano. The name means "gadfly," and the 
company was noted for its stinging social satire. A true collective, 
economically and creatively, it allowed no individual’s name in its 
programs or publicity. The Madrid-based company began in 1968 
under the influence of Artaud, and it persisted into the mid-80s more 
in the spirit of Brecht. The work of the company, always collective, 
managed to combine the energy and imagery of the Artaudian 
influence with the social commentary of the Brechtian. A surprising 
number of Spain’s most creative theater people have at one time or 
another worked for Taébano. Carla Matteini and Guillermo Heras were 
two of the company’s central creators. Some of the most famous 
productions of Tabano were Castafieula 70 (Castanet 70), La 6pera del 
bandido (The Bandit’s Opera), and more recently Un tal Macbeth (A 
Certain Macbeth). Significantly, Heras is director of the National 
‘Center for New Tendencies of the Stage, created in 1984. 


As for Spanish playwrights, there are many good ones and some 
who are great. Among the noteworthy writers who began in 
Independent Theater are Luis Matilla, Francisco Nieva, and Garcia 
'Pintado. Those three are among the most innovative in Madrid, and 
Josep M. Benet i Jornet is a leading playwright of Barcelona. Some of 
their best known works are: Ejercicios para equilibristas (Exercises for 
Tightrope Walkers) by Matilla, Es bueno no tener cabeza (It’s Nice to 
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be without a Head) by Nieva, iLaxante para todos! (Laxative for All!) 
by Garcia Pintado, and Motin de brujas (Witches’ Revolt) by Benet i 
Jornet. Since this discussion is devoted to the theater rather than to 
the drama, an extended treatment of these plays belongs elsewhere. 
But all four of these playwrights are enormously creative and have had 
successes in the avant-garde theater. At least three of them have had 
major productions in commerical theater. 


The avant-garde. group in Spain most celebrated and most 
controversial is Els Joglars. Directed by Albert Boadella, this famous 
Catalonian mime troupe was persecuted during the mid-70s for 
making fun of the military. Many of its members were imprisoned, 
and the welfare of Els Joglars became a cause célébre among theater 
people throughout the world. Some of their number were 
psychologically damaged by the incarceration, and many of them 
became embroiled in accusations and recriminations. So the group 
split in two. Now Boadella has organized Els Joglars anew, and others 
from the company make up the nucleus of Els Comediants, a group 
many consider to be the best in Spain today. 


Boadella’s work is truly avant-garde and a most unique 
contribution to the world of theater. As director of Els Joglars, he 
utilizes a small company of actors, creating collectively, and developing 
each production over a period of at least nine months. He jokes about 
the natal significance of his working period. Emphasizing experiment 
in both the physical and the philosophical realms, he demands intense 
mental and physical discipline from his actors. The result is more 
highly polished and less improvisational than other similar companies. 
In the best spirit of the avant-garde, the product is not so important to 
Boadella as the process itself. 


Two notable productions of the 80s by Els Joglars were Olympic 
Man Movement and Teledeum. They toured Spain and performed in 
several European festivals. Appropriately, El Pais called Olympic Man 
Movement a provocation. Containing little dialogue, it is a work in 
one act, performed by four men and three women. It relates scenically 
to electronic games, and it also uses design elements of Joan Miré6. 
Thematically, the piece deals with sports, games, and dehumanization. 
It shows how life, even play, is becoming more and more mechanized. 
El Pais also reported that the production actually frightened some 
theatergoers. Els Joglars toured Olympic Man Movement 
internationally and presented it briefly in New York City. Albert 
Boadella is certainly one of contemporary theater’s leading innovators. 


The vanguard, then, continues to exist in small poor-theater 
troupes in Spain. Besides La Claca, Tébano, and Els Joglars, some of 
the best groups of recent years have been Els Comediants, Grup A-71, 
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and Tossal of Catalonia; Akelarre and Denok of the Basque Province; 
Cémicos de la Legua, El Gayo Vallecano, Magerit, G.I.T., and Teatro 
Libre of Madrid; and La Cuadra, Mediodia, and Esperpento of Sevilla. 
La Cuadra’s Las bacantes, an imaginative Andalusian versions of the 
Greek tragedy, marked by its intensely dramatic use of Flamenco 
music and dance, was received enthusiastically by Madrid spectators 
and critics when it played at the Teatro Espanol in Spring 1987 and 
subsequently enjoyed a triumphant international tour. Of course there 
have been other groups as well. 


In summary, the Spanish avant-garde troupes have certain 
practices, techniques, and conditions in common. Their best work is a 
result of collective creation, long meticulous rehearsals, and intense 
performance energy. The productions often feature a mixture of the 
arts--sometimes involving well known painters, musicians, or 
sculptors. Thematically, the plays contain clear though not blatant 
social commentary, and they use commedia techniques to satirize 
public figures or conditions. Technically, the costumes utilized in 
Spanish theater are superb. Spanish costumers are among the world’s 
best in design, cutting, and construction. Most of the productions use 
mime in a sophisticated manner; and they concentrate on what some 
call an algebra of images. They also make maximum use of humor and 
the grotesque. These groups are communal in organization, creative in 
method, and antitraditional in style. Most of the groups are financially 
poor. Furthermore, the Independent Theater in Spain apparently 
continues to strive to discover a polar enemy and some common themes 
in order to once again attract mass audiences. 


In "The Dehumanization of Art” Ortega y Gasset identified 
seven tencts of the avant-garde, and those esssentials summarize the 
spirit of the best in the Spanish vanguard. The avant-garde, Ortega 
asserted, should attempt to dehumanize art, to avoid realistic style, to 
create art for its own sake, to treat creation as play not as a profession, 
to use irony on all subjects, to avoid sham, and to regard art as nothing 
of transcending consequence. Spain’s Independent Theater movement 
has employed most of Ortega’s tenets. Following the footsteps of Valle- 
Inclan, Garcia Lorca, Buero-Vallejo, and Sastre, Spain’s avant-garde 
continues to lead the way as visionaries in today’s theater. 
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